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Forty-Second Year 


THE USE OF CORN FLOUR 


prof. Harry Snyder Points Out Why Corn 
Flour Cannot Wisely Be Substituted 
for Wheat Flour 


NUMBER of years ago (1898), and 
A prior to the enactment of the Na- 

tional Pure Food law Congress 
passed the Mixed Flour law, which re- 
quired all combinations of wheat flour 
with other cereals or substances to be 
labeled, so the purchaser might know in 
a general way what he was buying. It 
also provided that a small revenue tax be 
collected by the government from the 
person who prepared the flour. 

At the time this Mixed Flour law was 
passed wheat was expensive and corn 
was cheap, and products known as “corn 
flour” and “flourine” had been widely 
offered to millers for mixing with their 
more expensive wheat flour, to permit 
them to make a substantial profit. A very 
few millers and some flour blenders re- 
sorted to this practice, blending corn and 
wheat flours and selling the mixture to 
the public as pure wheat flour. To check 
this tendency toward adulteration of 
flour, the millers of the country united 
to secure the enactment bv Congress of 
the Mixed Flour law, which placed the 
mixing of flours under the supervision of 
the national government. 

I'lourine is not ordinary corn meal more 
finely ground, as many suppose, It is a 
special corn product and is manufac- 
tured, along with a large number of 
other products, from corn by chemical 
and mechanical processes little under- 
stood by the general public. Corn flour 
is made from the milling of corn. It is a 
commercial article which enters into trade 
without any restrictions, as long as it is 
sold under its own name, but the Mixed 
Flour law prevents its being blended 
with wheat flour and sold as pure wheat 
flour. When corn flour or flourine is 
combined with other cereals, the mixture 
must be labeled and otherwise comply 
with the law. During the closing days 
of the last session of Congress a strenu- 
ous effort was made to repeal the Mixed 
Flour law. 

Corn is a valuable cereal, and corn 
meal is one of our staple foods; conse- 
quently corn flour, being popularly asso- 
ciated with corn and corn meal, makes a 
favorable impression upon the layman. 
Naturally he asks: Why is there any. ob- 
jection to corn flour or flourine, and why 
should they be discriminated against? 
Why should they not be mixed with 
— flour, if it will lower the price of 
yread ? ‘ 

The main reason why corn flour or 
flourine should not be indiscriminately 
combined with wheat flour is that they 
have a lower food value. Wheat flour 
contains more of the nutrient protein 
than corn; also the protein of wheat, the 
gluten, is of a different quality and more 
valuable as food. Protein is the most 
valuable constituent of foods; it is the 
material that builds muscle, repairs tis- 
sue and enters into the vital fluids of 
the body. 

Corn flour is deficient in the vital nu- 
trient, and to indiscriminately mix corn 
flour with wheat flour would lower the 
protein content of our daily bread, be- 
cause corn flour contains about 35 per 
cent less protein than strong wheat flour. 

[f the consumer desires, he can buy 
corn flour and wheat flour separately and 
mix and use them in any proportion he 
Wishes; but the flour mixer or manufac- 
turer is prohibited from doing this unless 
he conforms to the Mixed Flour law in 
marking his goods. Certainly the law 
works no hardship upon any one, unless 
it be a “mixer” who wishes to disguise 
corn flour and sell it -at wheat flour 
prices, 

Corn flour has about the same general 
composition and food value as rice, and 
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a rice-fed nation is not the American 
standard. Rice is a good food in its 
place, but it lacks protein, the beefsteak 
principle. 

Corn flour alone will not make bread; 
it has no gluten or binding material to 
form a dough. When mixed with wheat 
flour, it simply dilutes it with starch and 
produces a bread deficient in protein. 


The reduction in the cost of the loaf: 


to the consumer by the use of corn flour 
is a misleading argument. To make a 
ten-pound batch of bread, it takes about 
six and one-half pounds of flour with a 
little shortening, sugar, yeast, water, and 
possibly milk. 

Suppose that in place of the six and 
one-half pounds of strong, high-grade 
flour a mixture of five pounds of medi- 


ideal, balanced human food. To add corn 
flour destroys the adjustment by the ad- 
dition of an excessive amount of starch. 
If bread were made from a mixture of 
wheat and corn flour, a workman would 
have to eat less of it so as to have ca- 
pacity to eat and digest more of the 
“strong” expensive foods such as meat, 
and to make up the loss of protein 
caused by the dilution of the wheat flour. 
In the end, his food would cost him many 
times more than the apparent saving of 
this mythical fifth part of a cent. 

The blending of wheat flour with the 
commercial product, corn flour, is not in 
harmony with the fundamental principles 
of nutrition. 

In modern agriculture, the whole trend 
of investigation has been to raise human 








The Late John Ismert 








ocre flour and a pound and one-half, of 
corn flour were used. The saving in cost 
of material might be one cent—possibly 
a fraction more. For the purpose of dis- 
cussion call it two cents. This would 
make an apparent saving of two-tenths 
of one cent on a loaf of bread. There is 
no possible way of making change for 
this fraction of a cent, and the baker 
could not charge his customer any less 
for his loaf of bread. 

Who would be benefited? Chiefly the 
man who made and sold the mixed flour 
in quantity. The consumer would get an 
inferior loaf, deficient in the vital nu- 
trient protein; all for the sake of an 
apparent saving of a fifth part of a 
penny which he does not get. Does the 
public want such a loaf of bread? 

Strong wheat flour has the proper ad- 
justment of protein and starch, and is an 


food crops containing more protein. Seed 
selection, plant breeding, soil improve- 
ment, fertilization have all had this ob- 
ject in view. 

To “starchify” wheat flour seems to 
the scientist abandonment of his axio- 
matic principles. It is safe to - that 
nutrition students as a class would not 
sanction such a practice. Wheat flour 
should have its protein content main- 
tained and not lowered. 

Corn flour or flourine should not pose 
in the guise of wheat flour. Let it be 
sold strictly on its merits, and not be 
made into a mechanical mixture with 
wheat flour thus losing its physical iden- 
tity so far as the average consumer is 
concerned. 7 

Years ago flour millers, practically as 
a unit, rejected corn flour when it was 
offered to them as an adulterant, and it 


is safe to say what their attitude will be 
in case there is any further attempt made 
to repeal the Mixed Flour law. The 
miller is asked to have this legislation 
conceded. Should it be done, it would 
bring the product of the flour miller into 
disrepute with the public. The mixing 
cannot be defended as a legitimate proc- 
ess. It would be looked upon—and right- 
ly so—as a form of adulteration. 





JOHN ISMERT DIES AT 74 


Pioneer Kansas City Miller Dies After More 
Than a Half Century of Milling—One of 
Seven Generations of Millers 


Kansas Crry, Mo., April 26.—John Is- 
mert, president of the Ismert-Hincke 
Milling Co., Kansas City, and interested 
in several milling concerns in Illinois, 
died here Wednesday, April 21, at the 
age of 74. 

In spite of his advanced age, Mr. Is- 
mert had enjoyed excellent health until 
within the past year or two. Last au- 
tumn, accompanied by Mrs. Ismert, he 
went to live at Long Beach, Cal. About 
five weeks ago he suffered a slight para- 
lytic stroke, but partially regained his 
strength, and was able, a fortnight later, 
to return to Kansas City. A few days 
before his death he contracted pneumonia, 
after which he rapidly weakened. 

All of his immediate family were with 
him at the time of his death. 

In addition to his wife, Mr. Ismert is 
survived by his son, Theodore F. Ismert, 
of Kansas City, a daughter, Mrs. George 
E. Hincke, of Pinckneyville, Ill, and 
several grandchildren. A brother, Peter 
Ismert, lives at Chickasha, Okla; another 
brother, Joseph Ismert, is one of the 
owners of the Pinckneyville (Ill.) Milling 
Co; a third brother, Jean Pierre Ismert, 
is in the church, and lives near Metz, in 
Lorraine, where also lives the only sur- 
viving sister, Catherine Ismert. 

Mr. Ismert was born in Lorraine, Aug. 
22, 1841, son of Jean and Mary (Vilm) 
Ismert, the family being French, For 
many generations the neighborhood of 
Metz had been the home of the Ismerts, 
and at least four generations preceding 
John Ismert had been engaged in milling 
in that province. 

At the age of 14 Mr. Ismert came to 
America, in company with his uncle, John 
Peter Ismert, who was at that time en- 
gaged in milling in western New York. 
There the boy began, a few years later, 
his milling experience, which was to con- 
tinue for more than half a century. In 
1870 he started for the West, finally de- 
ciding to locate at Kansas City, Kansas, 
where he acquired a partnership in the 
firm ‘of Zeitz, Ismert & Co., operating a 
mill with three run of burrs. He re- 
mained there until 1878, when he went to 
Hutchinson, Kansas, and established the 
firm of Ismert, Edwards & Co., engaged 
in milling. He remained there but a 
year, at the end of which time he dis- 
posed of his interest in the business and 
went to Europe for a visit to his family. 

Upon his return to America, he went 
to Trenton, Ill, and worked as head 
miller for Emig & Dugger. Two years 
later, in association with Charles Hoover 
as the Hoover Milling Co, he assisted in 
the building and operation of the mill at 
Seneca, Mo. At a later date he took 
charge of and operated on shares a mill 
at St. Genevieve, Mo., owned by Mountel, 
Borges & Co. After about three years 
there, he went to Springfield, Mo., where, 
in company with Andrew Eisenmayer, he 
engaged in milling in the mill now oper- 
ated by A. J. Eisenmayer as the Eisen- 
mayer Milling Co. 

After five years he disposed of his in- 
terest there to become associated with 
his brother Joseph in the Pinckneyville 
(11l.) Milling Co., in which concern he 
was still substantially interested at the 
time of his death. He remained actively 








connected with the Pinckneyville com- 
pany until about 1901, when, at the age 
of 60, he partially withdrew from active 
work and gave much time to travel. 

In 1905 he returned to his early home 
at Kansas City, and a year later, in com- 
pany with his son, Theodore F. Ismert, 
and other family associates, organized 
the Ismert-Hincke Milling Co., building 
the 1,800-bbl mill which has since been 
enlarged to 2,500 bbls daily capacity. 
For the first few years Mr. Ismert took 
an active part in directing the company’s 
affairs, but about five years ago he 
turned over the principal direction to his 
son. Immediately after his partial with- 
drawal from the business, he and Mrs. 
Ismert- went to Europe with the purpose 
of residing there for two years or more, 
but after a year in France and in Algiers 
returned to Kansas City. Since then 
they have divided their time between 
their home here and Colorado and Cali- 
fornia resorts. 

Mr. Ismert was a master miller, a 
man who knew milling in its every phase. 
With all of his earlier years spent in the 
mechanical department, he at the same 
time developed marked ability as a mer- 
chant. His work, however, was based 
on his practical knowledge of the craft; 
first of all he believed it essential to 
make good flour. After that he would 
attend to selling it at a profit. He had 
a practical knowledge of wheat values 
and flour qualities exceeded by few men 
in the trade, but had no pride in this as 
against modérn-ideas. He was keen for 
the newer things in milling, and when it 
was demonstrated that practical knowl- 
edge of wheat and flour was likely to 
give way before scientific laboratory de- 
termination of values, his company was 
one of the first in the Southwest to adopt 
the newer system. At all times he looked 
forward to advancement in the craft and 
to the coming of improvements, instead 
of setting himself in the pride of his 
fifty years’ experience. 

A large number of people attended 
the funeral services held for Mr. Is- 
mert, at St. Peter’s Church, Kansas City, 
Kansas, Saturday morning. Following 
the service, the body was placed in a 
vault pending the building of a suitable 
mausoleum. 

R. E. Srer.ine. 





Notes from Scotland 


Giascow, Scorianp, April 10.—Shortly 
after the outbreak of the war, the execu- 
tive council of the National Federal Op- 
erative Bakers’ Union passed a resolution 
asking members to refrain from seeking 
increase in wages and other improve- 
ments in working conditions. The union 
has now decided to rescind this resolu- 
tion, in view, it is urged, “of the pressing 
economic conditions of living now being 
enforced upon members and workers 
generally, by the grasping and unpatri- 
otic greed of those having the command 
and sole control of the necessaries of 
life.” 

It is further stated that the union is 
now prepared to assist members in ap- 
proaching employers in seeking advances 
in wages, as working agreements fall due 
for consideration, 

The report of the United Co-operative 
Baking Society, Ltd., Scotland, for the 
half-year ended Jan, 30, stated sales 
for six months amounted to £375,813, an 
increase of £11,066, or 3 per cent over 
1914. After providing for all expenses 
of production, distribution, dividends, 
depreciation, etc., the net profit was £35,- 
602. 

The late George Skinner, of William 
Skinner & Son, Ltd., bakers, Glasgow, 
left an estate to the value of £49,970. 


UNITED CO-OPERATIVE BAKING SOCIETY 


The United Co-operative Baking So- 
ciety, Ltd., Glasgow, held a meeting 
March 20 to consider the balance sheet 
for the half-year ended Jan. 30. D. H. 
Gerrard, J. P., who had served 10 years 
as president, compared the trade of the 
half-year with that of the corresponding 
half-year at the time of his election. 
Sales showed a gain of £132,431, the 
quantity of flour baked was 1,119 sacks 
per week greater, and the shares in. the 
10 years had increased in value £81,405. 

Notwithstanding the adverse conditions, 
the volume of trade had not only been 
maintained in the six months, but the 
output of the bakeries had been increased 
by 14% per cent. Expenses had increased 
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2d per sack, arising from an advance in 
wages. Another 2d per sack was caused 
by the higher cost of raw materials. 

Nevertheless, the society had been lib- 
eral in its allowance for depreciation. 
After ample provision for reserve, insur- 
ance and education, the directors were 
able to pay a dividend of Is 8d per £1 
on purchase, and to set aside an addi- 
tional sum of £1,366 for further con- 
tingencies. 

J. G. Tempre. 





Cake Baker’s Views 


Henry J. C. Brenner, president the B. 
& C. Baking Co., Dayton, Ohio: The 
price of sugar and eggs is the most im- 
portant feature for us, as we are exclu- 
sively in the cake business. 

We do not believe wheat will go any 
higher before the new harvest. To our 
mind, it would be unwise to buy much 
flour ahead. The hand-to-mouth idea 
looks the most reasonable. If reports 
are true, the warring nations have enough 
flour bought to last them for some time, 
and speculators will have to invent very 
good arguments to advance prices to any 
marked degree. 

There has been considerable talk in our 
section of the country, principally among 
bread bakers about advancing prices. The 
loaf, we understand, has been made small- 
er, but is still being sold at 5c retail, al- 
though the wholesale price has been ad- 
vanced to 4c net. All bread bakers, how- 
ever, are pushing the 10c loaf, and selling 
the 5c loaf only where necessary. 

The demand for bakery goods has been 
lessened considerably; should say about 
25 per cent, on account of high prices. 
This, we believe, is due to economy by 
the consumer. It is hard to estimate just 
what the waste ison bread under normal 
conditions. The average family wants 
fresh bread, and formerly what was not 
consumed at one meal, was thrown away. 
Now that same bread is being saved and 
eaten, 





THE WORLD’S WHEAT 


Easter Holidays Check Market—Large Wheat 
Cargoes Afloat—India Begins Shipping 
May 15—Crop Conditions Good 


(By Our London Correspondent.) 


Lonvon, Apri 6.—With business 
largely suspended, fluctuations have been 
quite unimportant, but the tendency is 
rather against the seller. Early in the 
week there was less depression and an 
occasional rally in price on better Ameri- 
can and Argentine advices, but buyers 
failed to respond. A factor which causes 
some steadiness in the market is the re- 
cent falling off in United Kingdom im- 
ports, but the heavy shipments during 
the past two or three weeks form a count- 
erbalance. Later in the week, Atlantic ca- 
bles were of a bearish character and the 
market has been wholly under the influ- 
ence of the holidays. As yet business is 
hardly resumed, but with more bullish 
advices from America the tone is steady. 

The quantity of wheat on passage for 
the United Kingdom and orders continues 
to increase, and this week the figures 
have reached 2,945,000 qrs, which is about 
1,000,000 qrs below last year, but over 
2,000,000 qrs in excess of the figures a 
month ago. From the point of view of 
operators, the supply position may still 
be characterized as comfortable. It is 
expected that for the remaining months 
of the season the United States and 
Canada may ship at the rate of 500,000 
qrs per week, as the receipts from Canada 
will increase and make up for the falling 
off in shipments from United States 
ports. 

It is expected that India will ship large 
quantities of wheat, but this will hardly 
commence before the middle of May. The 
exchange houses, both here and in India, 
are more or less perturbed by the un- 
certainty as to the measures that the gov- 
ernment will take, and there are fears 
that the ordinary course of financial 
operations may meet with more or less 
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interference. The government, however, 
has already taken measures to arrange 
for freightroom, and has appointed an 
official broker. 

The ample supplies in sight, and the 
comparatively quiet consumptive demand, 
together with the lack of information as 
to the measures which may be taken by 
the government, keep the market very 
quiet, and operators on both sides are 
loath to enter into any important com- 
mitments. 

* * 

The world’s shipments to Europe were 
1,685,000 qrs, against 1,235,000 in the pre- 
vious week, and the quantity afloat has 
risen to 7,225,000 qrs, against 6,145,000 a 
year ago. The quantity afloat for the 
United Kingdom is 2,735,000 qrs, of which 
1,869,000 are red wheat. Last week’s im- 
ports into the United Kingdom were 
about the same as in the previous weck, 
and the quantity for the season stands 
at 56,000,000 cwts, against 55,400,000 cwts 
last year. 

In the United Kingdom the weather 
has continued cold, and in northern Brit- 
ain snow is again reported, with sharp 
frosts in many districts. The reports of 
spring sowings are variable, and, while 
in some sections it is complete, in others 
there are fairly large arrears. Advices 
as to the autumn-sown wheat are also ir- 
regular, but on the whole it is regaining 
color. The labor difficulty is more or less 
serious everywhere, and in many locali- 
ties not more than the usual acreage has 
been planted. 

In France the weather is unsettled 
generally, and rain has fallen in the 
southern districts, with snow in some 
parts, and the temperature is low all 
round. In the North fieldwork is still 
somewhat backward, and the shortage of 
labor is rather serious. The growing 
wheat looks well, and in the Paris dis- 
tricts conditions are favorable. 

In Germany the weather is seasonable 
in the West, but otherwise wintry. 

From Austria-Hungary reports of crop 
conditions are very favorable, and there 
is no appreciable damage from frost. The 
development of the crop is about normal. 
The weather and soil conditions are fa- 
vorable, and spring fieldwork is making 
active progress. 

In Spain beneficial rains are reported, 
further improving the condition of the 
crops, which have been suffering from 
drouth. The acreage is 186,400 hectares 
larger than last year. 

Italy, after a brief spell of fine, sunny 
weather, is now unsettled, but spring 
sowing is proceeding. It is estimated that 
the area is 7 per cent in excess of the 
previous year. The damage by excessive 
rains and floods is confined to certain 
areas, and there has been damage by 
field-mice in some districts. 

In Russia and Roumania there is no 
particular charige in the situation, which 
is about normal. Sharp frosts and heavy 
snowfalls were followed by milder con- 
ditions. In some districts drifting winds 
are reported, but otherwise the crop is 
mostly under a good snow cover, «nd 
conditions are unchanged. 

* * 


The cold weather in North Africa was 
followed by a heavy sirocco, which caused 
an abnormal rise in the temperature. 
Locusts were again reported in the South, 
and it is feared that they may seriously 
prejudice the outlook for the crop. More 
moisture is needed, but otherwise condi- 
tions are promising. 

The second official forecast for 1914-15 
refers to 99.8 per cent of the total report- 
ed wheat acreage of India. The total 
area is 32,028,000 acres, against 26,014,000 
a year ago. The condition and prospects 
of the crop are on the whole very favor- 
able, except in the provinces of Bihar, 
Orissa, and Bengal, where, however, the 
wheat crop is not of much importance. 

In Australia rains are reported in New 
South Wales. In other states conditions 
are about unchanged. 

In Argentina the fine weather con- 
tinues, and the movement of the crop !s 
heavy. The arrivals at the ports last 
week constituted a banner figure. 





The Massachusetts legislature has 
passed a bill enabling bakers to work 
Sundays, thereby revoking its ‘former 
action. The bakers showed that Sunday 
work was essential in order to have fresh 
bread on the market Monday morning. 
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American bakers have every right to resent the 
government official imputation that they use “lower 
grades” of flour. Millers can testify that for the past 
score of years bakers haVe become constantl) more 
critical of the quality of their flour and today the 
majority of those in the wholesale trade are as 
hard to satisfy as the most fastidious housewife. 








THE PASSING OF A PIONEER 


The death of John Ismert at Kansas 
City last week marks the passing of an- 
other stalwart figure from the rapidly 
thinning line of the old guard of Ameri- 
can milling. In the tremendous changes 
which this industry has undergone in the 
past two or three decades, nothing is 
more impressive than the steady reduc- 
tion in the ranks of the fine body of men 
who have had so much to do with putting 
the industry on its present high level 
through their first-hand knowledge of 
milling as a craft rather than of milling 
as a business. 

Today, an increasingly oy 2 number 
of mill owners and managers know little 
of the science and art of flour manufac- 
ture. They depend for this upon the 
practical knowledge of their skilled as- 
sistants, while they themselves develop as 
wholesale merchants. It is but a few 
years, however, since a man, to be a suc- 
cessful mill owner, had, first of all, to 
have a thorough knowledge of wheat and 
flour and of the machinery used and the 
processes employed in converting one into 
the other. He had first to be a man 
skilled in the craft; after, that he might 
become a man successful in the business, 
It is this type of millers which is passing, 
and it is this type which was so perfectly 
exemplified by Mr. Ismert. 

He came, if ever man did, honestly by 
his taste for and skill in milling. Five 
generations of millers preceded him, and 
he lived to see another two generations 
follow the family tradition and carry on 
the family inheritance. .For nearly or 
quite two centuries, the name of Ismert 
has been associated with milling in 
Europe and in America, and the heritage 
left by John Ismert reasonably assures 
that this century, at least, will not mark 
the end of the ‘family connection with 
flour-mmaking. 

Very many people in the trade doubt- 
less regard the Ismert name as of Ger- 
man origin. As a matter of fact it is 
pure French, Mr. Ismert was himself 
born in Lorraine, near Metz. His father’s 
name was in the French style, Jean, and 
the ancestral home had been in Lorraine 
beyond the time covered by very old rec- 
ords held by members of the family in 
France. For as far back, at least, as the 
great-great-grandfather of John Ismert, 
the wheat of the disputed province had 
been brought to an Ismert mill. 

When, in the last century, adventurous 
members of the family began coming to 
America, they came as millers. John Is- 
mert came, at the age of fourteen, with 
his uncle, John Peter Ismert, who had a 
Water mill at Strikersville, N. Y., near 
Bufi ilo, and not far from the then great 
milling center. of Rochester. There the 
lad received his first schooling in milling, 
gaining in the next few years the skill 
with which, in 1870, he came to the West 
and embarked in *business for himself. 

He went first to Kansas City, and as a 
partner in the firm of Zeitz, Ismert & 
Co.. for eight years operated a mill there 
with three run of burrs. Nearly forty 


yetrs after the beginning of this first 


enterprise, he returned to the same city 
and, but a mile or two from the site of 
the first mill, built the two thousand bar- 
rel plant which was his chief milling in- 
terest at the time of his death. Until last 
year, the old Zeitz, Ismert & Co. mill 
building stood, and it was the last to go 
of all the old-time mills of early Kansas 
City. 

The spirit of the pioneer was always 
present in Mr. Ismert. When an enter- 
prise was going and profitable, he ever 
leaned toward undertaking a new task. 
Successful, according to the standards of 
the time, in each undertaking, he was al- 
ways keen to attempt something new; 
and in the nearly half-century of his 
milling activity in the West, he was at 
various times interested in many proper- 
ties in Kansas, Missouri and Illinois. The 
basis of his success, as measured by his 
subtantial fortune, was acquired in the 
last-named state, but, not wholly content 
there, he returned to Kansas City in 1907, 
and headed the present Ismert-Hincke 
company. 

About five years ago, Mr. Ismert sur- 
rendered full management of the business 
to his son, Theodore F. Ismert, and, in 
half-retirement from active life, has since 
devoted much time to travel. For a year 
or more he resided abroad, visiting his 
kinspeople in France, Germany and Al- 
giers, and in the past three years lived 
much of the time in Colorado and in 
southern California. At all times, how- 
ever, the miller’s mind was active, and he 
liked to keep in, touch with conditions in 
the trade and with the various properties 
in which he held substantial interest. 

No doubt, younger members of the 
present milling generation will live to see 
the time when the flour miller will be 
merely a merchant, when the directing 
heads of the business will have even less 
acquaintance with the art and science 
of flour-making than many of them now 
have. Perhaps such knowledge will not 
be necessary. Nevertheless, the industry 
of today mourns the passing of the fine, 
sturdy type of master miller, the honest 
miller of fact and tradition, whose honor 
in business is equaled only by pride in 
his skill, and whose success is not a 
mere business victory but the result of 
knowledge gained by experience in a 
noble craft. . 


LEAVE IT TO THE HOUSEWIFE 

Assistant Secretary Vrooman, of the 
Department of Agriculture, appears to 
have brought simple common-sense to 
bear in the discussion of mixing other 
things with wheat flour in the cause of a 
cheaper loaf. Mr. Vrooman’s idea is 
that if any mixing is to be done, the per- 
son most thoroughly competent to do it 
is the American housewife, who can de- 
termine what she wants by way of a mix- 
ture and when and how much of it she 
cares to use. 

This seems entirely reasonable. If the 
housewife cares to put soy-bean meal or 
flour made from peas or corn into her 
bread, by all means let her do so. The 
strong probability is that she will bring 


about little or no reduction in the cost 
of her loaf, and that father and the 
children will not like it; but both of these 
Objections attach also to the commercial 
mixture which she would buy at the 
store. ° By mixing at home, she at least 
knows what the mixture is. 

Mr. Vrooman says that there are sev- 
eral articles, most of them unfortunately 
not generally available in this country, 
which can be mixed with wheat flour in 
the interest of both cheapness and nutri- 
tive value. Theoretically this may be 
true, but the Northwestern Miller makes 
bold to doubt the practical worth of any 
sort of mixture. Wheat flour is so good 
and so cheap that, like the lily, it openly 
defies improvement by human hands. 

There is an amusing side to the amount 
of thought being given to finding some- 
thing cheap and nutritious that can be 
mixed with wheat flour. Why try to find 
a way to put them into the loaf? Why 
not eat the loaf for itself and cook all of 
these inexpensive and highly nourishing 
things separately and put them on the 
table in dishes by themselves? Bread 
never was intended as a common carrier 
for transporting to the stomach all the 
cheap and fattening things that man 
harvests from the air or the earth or the 
waters. 


PAYING ONE’S WAY 

In all courtesy, the Northwestern Mill- 
er desires to say that it hopes the day is 
not far distant when associations of bak- 
ers will see their way clear to abandon 
the practice of calling upon those from 
whom they buy supplies to pay a sub- 
stantial part of the expenses occasioned 
by trade conventions. The practice, well 
established though it may be, is unworthy 
of any great industry, and the industry 
which abandons it is sure to gain im- 
mensely in self-respect. 

Until a few years ago millers were ad- 
dicted to this same practice and made 
free to call upon manufacturers of ma- 
chinery, grain dealers and others to con- 
tribute to convention expense funds, With 
them, as in the case of other industries 
still continuing the practice, the request 
was usually in the form of solicitation to 
take advertising space in an ornate con- 
vention programme. The publication it- 
self was almost always of a form render- 
ing it useless as a programme, and no 
one ever paid any attention to it after 
an initial glance through its pages. It 
was patently merely an excuse for secur- 
ing contributions toward the expense 
fund, and the printing expense was large- 
ly money wasted. 

Millers were not ordinarily guilty of 
intimating that the contributor to the 
programme fund would receive special 
consideration from members when they 
bought supplies, and ordinarily bakers 
have been equally guiltless of this thinly 
disguised clubbing of allied industries. 
In instances, however, some of them quite 
recent, letters of solicitation have inti- 
mated that business would follow in the 
footsteps of contributions of satisfactory 
amount. Unfortunately, this sort of half- 
promise carries also a threat that business 
would be yielded unwillingly in case a 
contribution were refused. In_ either 
case, there is something unpleasant in the 
idea. 

Very strongly, the Northwestern Miller 
urges bakers, as it previously urged 
millers, to adopt the fixed policy of pay- 
ing their own way. The assessment upon 
allied industries formerly was fashionable 
and approved by established custom; but 
times improve, and the system is being 
rapidly discarded by those industries 
which have found it much more satisfac- 
tory to pay their own freight and thus 
add to their own self-respect thereby far 
more than offsetting the money sacrifice. 

This comment, it may be proper to add, 
is not made at the solicitation of any 
miller or millers, nor has the fact that 
many millers habitually contribute to 
bakery convention funds anything to do 
with it. It is merely a friendly sugges- 
tion made by this publication on its own 
initiative. It has had to do with many 
conventions, both with the kind that have 
assessed allied trades and with those 
which have not, and it is able most heart- 
ily to commend the latter variety. After 
all, there is no feeling quite so satisfac- 
tory as the feeling that one is paying his 
own way. 
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CRACKER MEN AND CRACKER PRICES 


It is at all times difficult to understand 
just why the ordinary manufacturer will 
hold off until the last possible minute 
before advancing selling prices on his 
products to compensate for added cost 
of materials on a rising market. Con- 
tributing factors usually are fear of pub- 
lic criticism, fear of competition and fear 
of himself; but which of these is the con- 
trolling influence is ever in doubt. Very 
likely, with the average man of business, 
it is most often the last. 

In the past eight or nine months, every 
industry which looks to wheat as its chief 
raw material has been faced with the 
price advance problem. Some of these, 
the bakers in particular, have had to 
face the problem with the added handi- 
cap of a causeless public censure and a 
senseless government investigation. Add- 
ed to this combination was fear of the 
action of competitors, who perhaps had 
flour bought ahead. A very large num- 
ber of bakers failed to meet the issue. 
Mm their case, public criticism probably 
was the controlling influence. 

This latter factor was, however, almost 
Wholly absent in the cracker industry. 
For some reason or other, probably be- 
cause crackers are not looked upon as a 
food necessity, the attention of neither 
the press nor any government agency was 
directed toward cracker bakers. They 
were left alone to solve the problem 
within their own industry. A majority 
of them failed to solve it. Advances in 
prices were slow to be made and difficult 
to maintain. To all appearaiices, the 
controlling influence with cracker manu- 
facturers was fear of themselves. 

In a considerable number of letters 
recently received from independent 
cracker bakers, some of which have been 
published in the columns of this paper, 
various reasons were ascribed for slow- 
ness to advance prices. Among those of 
real force were the fact that many bak- 
ers had flour bought far ahead at old 
prices and that flour advances were dif- 
ficult to interpret in the selling prices of 
package goods,—both reasons no doubt 
sound and practical. But the cause most 
frequently ascribed was distrust of com- 
petition, the independents among them- 
selves and the independents against the 
two great cracker manufacturing com- 
panies. 

The latter, it was explained, apparent- 
ly feared to put prices up because of the 
dangers of losing trade to smaller com- 
petitors; the independents were _ re- 
strained from the same sensible course 
because they feared the big concerns 
would take advantage of the opportu- 
nity. The result is shown in the state- 
ments of the large concerns, and is 
echoed in letters from the smaller ones. 

It is true that cracker bakers have at 
all times a certain advantage in selling 
goods at a uniform or nearly uniform 
price, by reason of which their profits 
are to a degree independent of minor 
movements in the prices of flour and 
other materials. When ingredients are 
cheaper their profits are sufficiently in- 
creased to take up the slack of times 
when these are dearer. This general 
price basis is, however, based upon an 
average price for materials, upon flour, 
say, at a general basis of five dollars per 
barrel. 

When, therefore, materials advance to 
a price wholly out of keeping with this 
general average, the whole scheme comes 
to disaster. Flour can never be cheap 
enough to take up the slack of the pres- 
ent basis of seven to seven and a half 
dollars. The problem becomes one, not 
of making a small advance to compen- 
sate for the present advanced costs of 
materials, but to readjust the whole basis 
of costs and selling price. 

There is, of course, one and only one 
way to do this. That is to put prices 
up; nor should this be done tentatively 
and timidly, but with the firm hand that 
interprets war-time conditions and the 
war-time basis of values. The laborer is 
worthy of his hire, and there is no reason 
why the manufacturer of flour, or of 
bread, or of crackers should lose from 
his fair and reasonable toll the full added 
price paid to the grower for his grain. 
That, however, is what many in various 
departments of the breadstuffs trade 
have tried to find a way of doing, not 
least among these being the manufac- 
turers of crackers. It is time to brace up. 
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LUNCHEON FOR MR. EDGAR 


London Importers Entertain Him — The 
Occasion Described by One of 
the Guests 


Lonpox, Ene., April 10.—Thursday, 
April 8,- witnessed a signal demonstra- 
tion of the esteem and respect of the 
London Flour Trade Association for 
William C. Edgar. That gentleman hav- 
ing safely returned from his mission in 
Belgium, the association seized the op- 
portunity to entertain him during his 
stay in London, the chief market of that 
over-sea flour trade which he has done so 
much to promote and develop. 

The entertainment took the form of a 
luncheon at the Great Eastern Hotel, the 
company including the most prominent 





W. M. Read 


President London Flour Trade Association 


members of the flour importing trade of 
London. For the success of the luncheon 
much credit is due to W. Kennedy, sec- 
retary of the association, and to F. T. 
Collins, its treasurer, who were untiring 
in attending to all the necessary details 
involved in an affair of this kind. 

The chair was taken by W. M. Read, 
president of the association. As soon as 
the toast list was reached, the chairman, 
in true British custom, gave “The King,” 
and followed this set toast by the im- 
promptu health of the King of the Bel- 
gians, on whose fortieth birthday this 
function happened to fall. 

Then came the toast of “Our Guest,” 
and in this Mr. Read was in his best vein. 
He briefly mentioned the many occasions 
on which Mr. Edgar’s personal interven- 
tion had been of the greatest service to 
the London flour importers, saying: “In 
every difficulty, we appeal to Mr. Edgar, 
and never do we appeal in vain.” 

Mr. Read then made reference to those 
days which immediately followed the 
outbreak of the war. For a short time, 
he said, the situation appeared most crit- 
ical, but Mr. Edgar made the happy 
suggestion that Mr. Raikes should act 
as unofficial mediator between the Ameri- 
can millers and the importers of the 
United Kingdom. This excellent sugges- 
tion was accepted in the spirit in which 
it was tendered, and its good results were 
too manifest to need further emphasis. 

The speaker reminded his hearers that 
Mr. Edgar was a very old friend of the 
London flour trade. There were doubt- 
less many in that room who could re- 
member the visit to London, some 23 
years ago, of a party of representative 
American millers, who had been brought 
over, so to speak, by Mr. Edgar on what 
was always referred to as “the Millers’ 
Excursion.” - Mr. Read referred particu- 
larly to a dinner at the Star and Garter, 
at Richmond, when many business friend- 
ships were formed which had later grown 
into close connections of many years’ 
standing. 
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All the company present, said Mr. 
Read, knew Mr. Edgar as a_ philan- 
thropist and also as a promoter of 
Anglo-American trade, but there was an- 
other side to his character to which he 
thought he ought to allude. Mr. Edgar 
was an energetic correcter of abuses. It 
was no secret that he kept a stout club 
in his office for use when necessary, as 
he hated everything that was not clean, 
honest and of good repute. Offenders of 
all kinds had reason to remember his 
lash. 

Mr. Edgar, in responding to this toast, 
which was drunk standing and with mu- 
sical honors, spoke not without traces of 
emotion. He said he highly appreciated 
the kindness of his friends in London in 
giving him the opportunity of meeting 
and thanking once more those worthy 
Englishmen who had done so much to 
cement firm business relations between 
the millers of America and flour im- 
porters. 

The chairman had referred to that 
gathering at the Star and Garter many 
years ago. Mr. Edgar said that occa- 
sion would never fade from his mind, and 
as long as he lived that beautiful after- 
noon in June would be present with him. 
Many a time had the memory recurred 
to him of the lovely view across the 
Thames valley from the terrace at Rich- 
mond. He said he could well remember 
wondering at that time how it was pos- 
sible for any Englishman, in full posses- 
sion of his reason, ever to make up his 
mind to leave England to go to some far 
distant land. That pleasant day had 
been a landmark in his life, because it 
had strengthened in him the resolution 
to seize every opportunity that might 
come in his way to strengthen business 
relations between the millers in America 
and their English brothers, the import- 
ers. 

Mr. Edgar said he was glad the North- 
western Miller had been of some use to 
the great flour trade of London, and it 
was for that purpose a branch office had 
been founded in London soon after his 
visit in 1892, in charge. of Kingsland 
Smith, afterwards succeeded by Mr. 
Raikes, whose appointment he was glad 
to know was so much appreciated. 

Continuing, Mr. Edgar said Mr. Read 
had referred to a club which was sup- 
posed to be kept at the Minneapolis of- 
fice. Some years ago there were many 
grave abuses in connection with the flour 
trade, and it was necessary to take a 
strong attitude in respect to them; but 
he was glad to say that to a great extent 
those were things of the past. If you 
kept a club or a gun in your Office, it 
was not necessary to be always using it. 
But if he was obliged at times fo use the 
club somewhat freely, it must be put 
down partly to special conditions, and 
partly to his British heritage. 

Mr. Edgar went on to say that one of 
the greatest satisfactions of his life was 
that he had been able in some degree to 
promote American trade with a people 
whose integrity was proverbial. He was 
recently speaking to the president of one 
of the largest banks in the Northwest, 
who, in connection with flour dealings 
between America and the United King- 
dom, had handled millions of dollars in 
60-day drafts, and he told him that not 
one of those drafts had ever been re- 
turned. 

In regard to the relief work with which 
he had been associated, Mr. Edgar felt 
that he was not entitled to any particu- 
lar credit, as after all he had only made 
the suggestion that help should be ten- 
dered in that particular direction. He 
said the greatest credit was due to H. 
C. Hoover, chairman of the Commission 
for Relief in Belgium, who had brought 
his great business ability to bear on the 
arduous problem of feeding the starving 
population of Belgium. 

Thomas Wiles, member of Parliament 
for South Islington, then proposed “The 
Visitors,” coupling with the toast the 
names of H. C. Hoover and R. E. Bur- 
nett, a director of Furness, Withy & Co., 
Ltd. The speaker emphasized the debt 
which all the friends of Belgium were 
under to Mr. Edgar, and to the gentle- 
men whose names had been brought be- 
fore them, for having given them the 
satisfaction of knowing that this Belgian 
relief cargo went to the quarter where 
it would do the most good. Mr. Wiles 
said that in Mr. Hoover they had one 





of those organizing ag sos. ke tone 
seemed to 4 especially bred a x our 
American cousins, while Mr. Burnett, 
whose company had provided the South 
Point at a nominal rate of freight, was 
a worthy fepresentative of that line, of 
which it had been said that the “F” on 
its pennant stood for Furness, Freight 
and Fairness. 

Mr. Hoover, in acknowledging the 
toast, gave a brief account of how he 
had come to be connected with this great 
enterprise. He told how one day he was 
called up by the American embassy in 
London, where he found several diplo- 
matic representatives of the United 
States in conference with the Ambassa- 
dor. Then and there the task was in- 
trusted to him of organizing the relief 
for Belgium, and the first duty that fell 
to him was to open a number of letters, 
the bulk of which came from people who 
wanted to help the Belgians and to im- 
prove their own financial position, but 
there was one letter from a man in Min- 
neapolis, offering to collect and Send a 
cargo of flour. Mr. Hoover told how 
$25,000,000 worth of food had already 
been brought to Belgium, while $25,000,- 
000 more was on the way. The Commis- 
sion which he represented was $10,000,000 
in debt, and incidentally he might say 
that he did not know where the money 
was coming from, but any way their 
checks were still honored. 

Mr. Burnett congratulated Mr. Edgar 
on the work he had done in connection 
with Belgian relief, and said that his 
company was delighted to have ren- 
dered any assistance in furnishing the 
South Point to carry the flour. He ex- 
ceedingly regretted that this good ship 
should have been sunk on her return 
voyage after performing such an errand 
of mercy. He told how his company had 
named one of their new steamers after 
the Northwestern Miller, recognizing 
what that paper had done for the flour 
trade. 

J. C. Pillman then called on the com- 
pany to drink to the toast of “The 
Press.” He thought it hardly necessary 
to point out what good service, and also 
what ill service, might be rendered by 
the press. They had all had an instance 
of the latter in the recent cry raised by 
an irresponsible section of the daily press 
to the effect that the wheat and flour 
merchants of London had “rigged” the 
market for the purpose of starving the 
people of London. That, however, was 
not the way of their good friend, the 
Northwestern Miller. Mr. Pillman said 
that the organization of that great jour- 
nal had been brought almost to perfec- 
tion, and the pilgrim on business in the 


United States found himself taken by the . 


hand wherever he wandered in that great 
country by one or the other of its busi- 
ness-like and capable branch managers. 
Mr. Pillman further said that all visitors 
to branch offices of the Northwestern 
Miller could always be certain of being 
given a game of golf. He then referred 
in a very complimentary way to the work 
done by C. F. G. Raikes in connection 
with the settling of disputes as to pre- 
war contracts. How great a debt of 
gratitude the flour trade of London owed 
to Mr. Raikes for his unwearied exertions 
in the recent great crisis it was needless 
for him to elaborate. 

C. F. G. Raikes, in replying, expressed 
his deep gratification at the cordiality 
which had been shown that day to his 
chief, Mr. Edgar, and the kind refer- 
ences which had been made to his own 
humble exertions on behalf of the pre- 
war contracts. It was quite true that 
when the war broke out a period of anxi- 
ety and perplexity for the flour trade 
ensued, fortunately only shortlived. Mr. 
Raikes said that when he was first ap- 
pointed official mediator he thought he 
would be flooded with disputes from all 
quarters, but it was evident that the 
right spirit animated both millers and 
importers, each side being willing to meet 
the other. Mr. Raikes told how the mill- 
ers who had referred their cases to him 
had abided by his decisions, though quite 
unofficial, and he was glad to say that 
of all of the cases placed before him 
only two remained unsettled as far as 
the United Kingdom was concerned. 

The company was not allowed to leave 
until D. Clements, ex-president of the 
London Flour Trade Association, had 
paid a warm tribute to the assistance he 
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had received during his year of office 
from the present occupant of the chair, 
W. M. Read, a gentleman who, among 
other good deeds, had sent three sons 
to the front. Mr. Read gracefully ac. 
knowledged the compliment, and the pro- 
ceedings came to an end. 

The following were present at the 
luncheon: W. C. Edgar, W. M. Read, H. 
C. Hoover, chairman of Commission for 
Relief in Belgium, R. E. Burnett, T, 
Wiles, M-P., J. C. Pillman, C. F. G, 
Raikes, W. Kennedy, George H. Davis, 
F. E. Haslam, F. W. Brown, R. £, 
Thornhill, A. F. Langdon, F. Waydelin, 
T. H. Medill, Hugh Paul, R. S. Craig, 
M. A. Tommey, J. Pillman, A. Vaughan 
Thomas, H. H. Lyndsell, S. Nelson, G, 


Warter, A. C. Lewis, Sidney Smith, R. 
Geldard, M. Hamm, G. Dawdry, F. T, 


W. Kennedy 


Secretary London Flour Trade Association 


Collins, R. Henderson, P. Drakeford, E. 
Denny, A. Denny, A. Gowlett, M. Stan- 
nard, G. Buttifant, F. S. Newth, J. Gar- 
rett, C. Wagstaff, C. D. Hills, D. Clem- 
ents, F. W. Peach, F. C. Mardorf, ©. C. 
Chapman, H. W. Coke, J. L. Phillipps, 
F. A. Hall, S. Belither, C. E. Feast, A. 
Kennedy, O. E. Death, E. A. Cooper, and 
A. Barker. ° 





Weekly Flour Exports 

New York, April 27.—(Special Telegram) 
—Exports of flour, given in barrels, from all 
Atlantic and Gulf ports for the weeks end- 
ing on following dates, were: Apr. 25 Apr. 26 
Destination— Apr. 24 Apr.17 1914 








EMMGOR 05:00 0b K 0 52,885 10,357 11,604 
Liverpool ...... 11,093 20,735 3,071 
Glasgow ....... 2,000 14,342 8,885 
BME be esccaess” toede 4,000 3,000 
BEE senb.tdecove edad’ “seeve. Caen 
nn vs e0ee he 8,426 2,000 
CED ‘sce ceed -deeee aegee 
0” Pe 238 
Manchester .... SOO Se-s0% 1,000 
ae ras 1,071 8,000 8,857 
POGD. sivevsers 66,689 56,451 ..... 
EEE Seeccacs Suast senda 23,971 
BRGWOED coccces tosses: pares 680 o8 
ME Weekes eewee  skeas $2,876 13,165 
PE 86 5 CAFR 005d a tabs 14,883 643 
Amsterdam .... ..... BEBE waxes 
Rotterdam ..... 87,414 36,443 1,714 10,881 
GHRGRD covstoee sieved S668 sess . 
Copenhagen a heeee!. Sheek iuade « 1,997 
Norway, Sweden 12,726 17,100 ..... 
DE d0s6ste00e véwbe ko ae 
COE occsccions 6,036 19,893 5,973 10,557 
gg CEPR eee eeu! eee 1,434 3,883 
San Domingo... ..... ae veges sane 
Other W. I.’s... 11,803 5,746 15,853 8,470 
Cen. America... 9,000 6,000 1,096 3,000 
Peeeerrer 3,053 22,451 15,217 
Other 8. A. .... 1,929 5,573 3,340 9,951 
B. N. America,. 200 2,036 100 250 
ee 5,145 1,180 3,657 7,919 

Totals .......279,756 253,578 169,494 196,399 

Foreign Exchange 

Foreign exchange at Minneapolis was 

quoted as follows: 
Sight 3-day 

April $1...... Disses @4.79 $......@4.78% 
April 32 ..... 4.78% @4.78% 4.78% @1.78% 
April 233 ..... 4.78% @4.78% 4.78%@ 1.78% 
April 24 ..... 4.78% @4.78% 4.78% @ 4.78% 
April 36 2... 20005. @4.78% ......@ 4.788 
April 27 .«@4.79 vee ee  @ 4.18% 


London 60-day exchange, April 27. Ww 
nominally quoted at $4.76% @4.76%. 

Guilders, three days’ sight, were 
at 39.25. 
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Office 

chai, [J DOMESTIC TRADE SUMMARY 
among 

bing Flour Generally Inactive—Buyers Fight Shy 
ly ac- of Advanced Prices—Millfeed 
i Market Variable 

' Speci 1 to the Northwestern 
4 ° noe ctatiaee Sanaa to confirmation.] 
on for Boston, Mass., April 27.—A quiet de- 
tt, T mand for flour, with prices generally 
F. G firmly held. Prices were advanced Mon- 
Davis, day to nearly the top for the season, but 
R. E. ruled easier today. Buyers only meeting 
ydelin, most pressing needs. : 
Craig Minneapolis patents, $8.40@8.50; spring 
aughan country patents, $7.90@8.25; special short 


Kan- 
sas patents, in sacks, $7.35@7.90; soft 
winter patents, $7.50@8.10, in wood. 

Millfeed dull and 25@50c ton lower on 
bran, middlings and mixed feeds. Other 
feeds unchanged. 


on, G. patents, $8.65@8.90,—all in wood. 


ith, R. 
Fr. = 
































Lous W. DePass. 


Sr. Louis, Mo., April 27.—Domestic 
flour demand quiet. Advanced prices 
asked by millers are not followed by buy- 
ers. A few small sales made for export 
to United Kingdom. Millfeed demand 
quiet; prices firm, and offerings continue 
light. 

4 Peter Dervien. 


Barrimore, Mp., April 27.—Flour seems 
to have lost most of its activity as a re- 
sult of lower wheat, warmer weather and 
declining export demand. Consequently, 
buyers are out of the market. Millfeed 
is generally lower and less active. 

Cuartes H. Dorsey. 


Kansas Crry, Mo. April 27.—Flour 
trade continues very inactive, with prices 
advanced from mailed quotations. Mill- 
feed is in the greatest possible demand 
at top prices. 


R. E. Sverre. 


Puiiaverpuia, Pa., April 27.—Little 
trading in flour, and prices largely nomi- 
nal. Business mostly in second-hand 
stocks, which are available below mill 
limits. Samuet S. DanIELs. 





Federation Convention Committees 

Cuicaco, Int., April 26—The commit- 
tee of arrangements of the Millers’ mass 
convention, to be held in Toledo, Ohio, 
June 2, 3 and 4, under the auspices of 
the Millers’ National Federation, consists 





pcla tion 










pe of the following: 
j Gass A. P. Husband, chairman, Chicago; P. 
Clee H. Litchfield, treasurer, Chicago. Gen- 
£.C eral local committee of arrangements: 
hilli : Me chairman, Alphonse Mennel, Harter Mill- 
ws hy 7% ing Co., Toledo, Ohio; vice-chairman, D. 
~ ’ nd Mag, Camp, Toledo Grain & Milling Co., 
per, am Toledo, Ohio, Transportation: H. G. Wil- 
son, Toledo Commerce Club. Hotels: 
Fred Mayer, J. F. Zahm & Co., Toledo, 
elegram) Ohio. Banquet: C. S. Coup, Northwest- 
from all ern Elevator & Mill Co., Toledo, Ohio. 
= oa Reception: David Anderson, National 
4 1913 Milling Co., Toledo, Ohio. Publicity, W. 
4 38,954 H. Wiggin, Jr., The Northwestern Miller, 
1 i Toledo, Ohio. Music: Fred W. Haigh, 
; Toledo, Ohio. Ladies’ entertainment: 
, 15,673 MJohn A. O’Dwyer, Toledo Commerce 
0 4,541 Club. 
3 he C. H. Cuatten. 
0 ve 
ST eee . O. M. A. Convention Programme 
ha The programme for the annual con- 
30... Mfvention of the Fraternity of Operative 
6 131° BMMillers of America, to be held May 24-27 
Bi in Cincinnati, has been announced as fol- 
14 10,881 OWS: 
* ae Monday, May 94: registration during 
* “""., morning and afternoon; evening,—pre- 
: tee liminary meeting, concert and reception. 
4 . pe Tuesday, May 25: morning,—formal 
——, pening of convention, address of wel- 
53 18,470 ome by the mayor, president’s address, 
96 3,000 Hminutes of last meeting, secretary’s and 
4 9.951 reasurer’s reports, appointments of com- 
00 250 fmittees; afternoon,—discussion of prac- 
57 7,919 Hiftical milling subjects (proper condition- 
31 196,309 ug @nd tempering of wheat, methods of 
‘leaning wheat), discussion of F. O. M. 
A. matters; evening,—entertainment and 
olis was M™reception at Hotel Gibson. 
Rees Wednesday, May 26: morning,—report 
" @ 1.18% fet committee on constitution and by-laws, 
% G oe Hecture and demonstration of laboratory 
4G ' rey BOX; afternoon,—discussion of milling 
* A 18% problems (dust explosions, moisture con- 
@1.78% Rent of different mill streams, loads and 
27, was @Power for flour mills), nomination of 
uated Rives * evening,—boat ride on Ohio 






Thursday, May 27: morning,—discus- 








sion of milling subjects (the importance 
of baking tests, the grinding operation) ; 
afternoon,—unfinished business, election 
of officers, reports of committees, fur- 
ther discussion of milling subjects (mid- 
dlings purification, grades of flour and 
offals, “safety first”), meeting of execu- 
tive committee; evening,—banquet at 
Hotel Gibson. 





Hearing on Flour Standards 

Curcaco, Iu, April 26.—Secretary 
Husband, of the Federation, has issued 
a bulletin calling attention to a meeting 
to be held in Chicago, May 3, for the 
purpose of presenting information on 
standards of grain and meal and straight, 
patent, graham, rye and buckwheat flours. 

Under date of Washington, D. C., 
April 21, the foitowing announcement 
was sent out: 

“A hearing will be held at 10 a.m. 
Monday, May 3, in the Food and Drug 
Inspection Laboratory, United States 
Department of Agriculture, Transporta- 
tion Building, Dearborn and Harrison 
streets, Chicago, Ill, by the joint com- 
mittee on definitions and peel cee rep- 
resented by Dr. E. F. Ladd, for the pur- 
pose of obtaining information from the 
manufacturers of flour and meal con- 
cerning the important characteristics of 
these products, with a view to the adop- 
tion of reasonable definitions and stand- 
ards of grain, meal, flour, straight flour, 
patent flour, graham flour, rye flour and 
buckwheat flour. 

“All manufacturers interested in these 
subjects are respectfully invited to be 
present and to assist Dr. Ladd in his ef- 
fort to secure reliable information upon 
these subjects for the committee. Those 
who are unable to be present at this 
hearing are respectfully invited to submit 
their views to Dr. Ladd in writing on or 
before the date set for this hearing.” 

Owing to the importance of this sub- 
ject, Secretary Husband has suggested 
that a preliminary conference of millers 
is desirable. He has, therefore, suggested 
that millers meet in the Federation office 
at 9 a.m. Monday, May 3, the day of the 
hearing. Millers unable to be present 
are requested to mail to Secretary Hus- 
band such information as they desire to 
have placed before this committee on 
standards. 

C. H. CHaen. 





Canadian Crop Estimates 

Orrawa, Ont., April 26.—A _ bulletin 
issued by the census and statistics office 
gives the results of the usual annual in- 
quiry as to the stocks of grain and other 
crops remaining in the hands of Cana- 
dian farmers on March 31, and the pro- 
portion of the crops harvested in the pre- 
vious year which turned out to be of 
merchantable quality. 

The returns received from crop-report- 
ing correspondents show that of the total 
estimated yield of wheat in 1914, 12% 
per cent, or 20,247,000 bus, remained in 
farmers’ hands at the end of March. At 
the rate of 13, bus per acre, this quan- 
tity should allow of the sowing this spring 
of about 11,570,000 acres, or 1,522,000 
more than were sown in the spring of 
1914, independent of such quantities of 
wheat stored in elevators as may be re- 
turned to farmers for seeding purposes. 

The quantity of wheat remaining this 
year in the hands of farmers is, however, 
smaller than in any previous year on rec- 
ord, the light crop and the high price be- 
ing together responsible for this result. 
In 1914 the quantity of wheat estimated 
to be in farmers’ hands March 31 was. 
38,353,000 bus, or 1614 per cent of the 
large harvest of 1913; in 1913 the pro- 
portion was 22 per cent, or 50,234,000 
bus, and in 1912 it was 27 per cent, or 
62,188,000 bus. 

Of the remaining grain crops the pro- 
portions of the previous year’s produc- 
tion estimated to be in farmers’ hands on 
March $1 are also smaller than in any 
former year on record. Oats show a bal- 
ance of 85,843,000 bus, or 27 per cent; 
barley 7,430,400 bus, or 20% per cent, 
rye 343,700 bus, or 17 per cent, buck- 
wheat 1,792,500 bus, or 21 per cent. 

Out of the total wheat crop of 161,280,- 
000 bus, all but 64% per cent, or 150,- 
793,000 bus, proved to be of merchant- 
able quality. This percentage, although 
below the exceptional record of 1914, when 
the proportion non-merchantable was less 
than 3 per cent, is about equal to the 
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average of the last six years, during 
which the lowest proportion of mer- 
chantable grain was in 1910-11, after the 
poor season of 1910, when 12.8 per cent 
was estimated to be of non-merchantable 
quality. 

A. H. Battey. 


Fire in Oregon Mill 

Portianp, Orecon, April 27.—(Special 
Telegram)—Fire Sunday morning result- 
ed in serious damage to the cereal mill of 
the Albers Bros. Milling Co. on the 
waterfront here. The fire started on the 
third floor from unknown causes. Not so 
much loss was caused by the fire itself, 
but tons of water poured in by the fire- 
boats soaked thousands of sacks of flour, 
feed and cereal goods, and smoke added 
to the damage. 

Vice-President William Albers esti- 
mates the loss at $140,000, fully covered 
by insurance. The stock was worth $175,- 
000, and $100,000 of this was ruined. 
Damage to the machinery is placed at 
$20,000, and the building was injured to 
the same amount. 

Fresh stock was ordered immediately 
from the company’s Puget Sound plants, 
and there will be no delay in filling or- 
ders before the mill is in working con- 
dition again. 





J. M. Lownspate. 





Southwest Growing Wheat 

Kansas Crry, Mo., April 27.—(Special 
Telegram)—Bountiful rains, varying 
from one to three inches, have fallen over 
Kansas, Nebraska and Oklahoma in the 
past three days. The rains extended into 
the far western districts where the in- 
creased moisture will be especially wel- 
come to the growing wheat. They fur- 
nished sufficient moisture to carry the 
crop through to harvest over the greater 
part of the southwestern wheat area, and 
conditions are highly satisfactory. 


R. E. Sverre. 


Wheat Crop—lImportant States 
The crop of wheat grown in important 
states for nine years is shown below in mil- 
lions of hushels, as per government estimate: 
"14 '13 ‘12 °11 '10 °09 ’08 ‘07 °06 
Pennsylv’nia 24 22 22 17 23 22 29 30 29 
ORO ..ccses 37 35 10 36 34 31 833 31 43 


Indiana .... 43 40 10 34 35 34 45 34 48 
Illinois ..... 46 42 10 42 37 38 30 40 38 
Michigan ... 17 13 7 18 17 16 16 13 13 


Minnesota .. 43 68 67 44 64 94 69 68 56 
Iowa 1 

Missouri ... 43 40 24 36 26 30 22 29 31 
N. Dakota.. 82 79144 73 39 91 68 55 78 
S. Dakota... 32 34 62 15 47 47 38 32 42 
Nebraska .. 68 62 55 42 39 48 44 46 61 


Kansas ....177 87 92 61 63 78 74 66 81 
Oklahoma .. 48 18 20 9 26 14 16 9 18 
TGGKO .<..00 36 26 33 OH te 8 OS C8 
Washington. 42 53 54 61 36 41 27 35 25 
Oregon ..... 17 16 21 17 16 12 15 15 14 
California... 7 4 6 9 10 6 14 21 26 
Montana ... 18 21 19 12 8 3 4 . 3 





Western Canada Seeding 
Winnirec, Man., April 27.—(Special 
Telegram )—Weather fine and warm, and 
land has received good soaking nearly 
everywhere. Conditions reported very 
favorable. Saskatchewan government re- 
ported yesterday 85 per cent wheat seed- 
ed and about 10 per cent oats. All wheat 
seeding will probably be finished this 

week. Most districts finished now. 


R. W. Morrison. 


Crops of Western Canada 
Estimates of former wheat crops of west- 
ern Canada, embracing Manitoba, Alberta 
and Saskatchewan, follow (000’s omitted): 


Crop Crop 
Acres bus Acres bus 
1914....10,952 139,090 1906.... 4,019 86,810 
1913....10,531 184,550 1904.... 3,420 657,856 
1912....10,126 175,400 1903.... 3,124 50,300 
1911.... 9,800 146,509 1902.... 3,625 64,000 
1910.... 8,453 113,269 1901.... .... 63,300 
1909.... 6,922 119,744 1900.... 17,055 
1908.... 6,056 99,312 1899.... 34,830 
1907.... 5,015 70,650 1898.... 31,450 
1906.... 56,013 94,461 


Yield per acre for 1914, 12.7 bus; for 1913, 
17 bus; for 1912, 18.6 bus. 

WESTERN CANADA—COARSE GRAIN 

Estimates of the coarse grain area and 
yield of Manitoba, Saskatchewan and Al- 
berta are as follows (000’s omitted in acre- 
age and total crop): 
1913 


m—1914——_, 1912 


Crop Crop Crop 

Acres Bus bus bus bus 
Oats...... 6,017 27.0 162,459 218,800 220,327 
Barley ... 1,226 18.5 22,690 32,892 31,449 
Flaxseed... 918 6.0 6,608 11,723 13,300 


In 1911, the total crops were: Oats, 187,- 
365,000 bus; barley, 33,187,000; flaxseed, 5,- 
425,000. In 1910: Oats, 128,630,000 bus; bar- 
ley, 19,418,000; flaxseed, 56,040,000. Im 1909: 
oats, 160,720,000 bus; barley, 29,176,000; 
flaxseed, 3,559,000. 
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THE WEEK’S FLOUR OUTPUT 


Production of Flour at Milling Centers—Per- 
centages of Activity of Mills Compated 
with Maximum Output 


The attached table gives the flour output 
at milling centers for the last two weeks, 
with comparisons, in bbis: April 25 April 26 

April 24 April 17 1914 1913 
Minneapolis ...280,300 235,320 302,310 307,635 
Duluth-Superior 22,760 19,220 22,725 19,020 
Milwaukee ..... 16,000 11,000 12,995 17,230 








DOO ccccess 319,060 265,540 338,030 343,885 
Outside milis*..128,310 ...... pS2O wcccee 

Ag’gate sprg.447,370 ...... 600,640 ...... 
SR: RGR oc. sas 23,600 14,000 21,600 24,100 
St. Louist ..... 31,200 24,900 37,900 32,300 
err 114,450 100,450 110,250 78,200 
pa 9,750 8,100 8,600 11,400 
Rochester ..... 12,100 11,900 14,500 11,100 
Chicago ....... 19,250 18,500 20,000 19,000 


Kansas City.... 52,200 45,985 37,600 41,800 
Kansas City}. ..122,780 123,190 132,965 120,130 


TOGO 0 aes 18,300 18,600 19,000 17,400 
Toledof ....... 30,025 30,835 56,495 38,175 
Nashville** .... 61,965 58,310 6,860 64,200 
Seattle ........ V.086. F000 cccce § sever 
ZOGOMES Kcccees Uren BRFeO  ccet weeds 


PERCENTAGES OF ACTIVITY 


The following table shows the percentages 
of activity of mills at various points. The 
figures represent the relation of actual week- 
ly output of flour, as reported to the North- 
western Miller, to possible output on full- 
time schedule: April 25 April 26 

April 24 April 17 1914 1913 


Minneapolis ...... 63 53 69 60 
Duluth-Superior .. 63 53 63 53 
Outside mills* .... 46 61 58 60 

Average spring.. 56 52 64 60 
Milwaukee ....... 63 42 57 76 
GE, TOG scccceses 58 34 53 59 
BE. TOGISF ccccccse 52 41 64 54 
| eee 83 73 80 57 
ee eer 60 50 62 68 
Rochester ........ 60 59 73 56 
GREGMBS sccccccens 65 62 68 65 
Kansas City ...... 73 65 71 60 
Kansas Cityt ..... 49 52 69 60 
DONG occvcecesse 39 39 40 36 
TUNE. aces cccses 30 32 65 61 
Nashville**® ....... 46 43 48 46 
BOMteIe .cccweccses 16 8 
TROGTAD no cicsosecs 16 30 

BVOGGMS ccccices 53 49 60 66 
Minnesota-Dakotas 56 52 64 60 
Other states ...... 50 46 60 53 


*Minnesota, Dakota and Iowa mills out- 
side of Minneapolis and Duluth, average ca- 
pacity 46,175 bbls. 

tFlour made by mills outside of St. Louis, 
but controlled in that city. 

tFlour made by group of Missouri River, 
Kansas and Oklahoma mills outside of Kan- 
sas City. 2 

{Flour made by central states mills, in- 
cluding those of Toledo. 

**Flour made by southeastern mills, 
cluding Nashville. 

Flour output for week ending April 24 at 
all above points shows an increase of 4 per 
cent compared with week ending April 17. 


in- 





Dutch Contracts in Southwest 

Kansas Crry, Mo., April 27.—(Special 
Telegram)—Two Kansas City mills re- 
ceived Dutch government contracts for 
about 90,000 bags of flour, and interior 
Oklahoma and Kansas mills are reported 
to have secured substantial orders on 
last Friday’s purchase. In numerous in- 
stances mill’ cables did not get through 
in time, although dispatched on Wednes- 
day of last week. Prices received were 
around $8.25@8.30 per 100 kilos, New 
York. R. E. Srerurne. 





New Wheat Sold to Seaboard 

Cuicaco, Inx., April 27.—(Special Tel- 
egram)—Cash wheat prices in the Chi- 
cago market were governed largely by 
the action in futures. No. 2 red and 
hard ruled close around May contracts 
when the speculative market was at top 
figures Monday, but naturally dropped 
back with the May several cents late 
Tuesday. 

Strange to say, Chicago houses sold 
400,000 bus new-crop wheat to seaboard 
exporters Monday, and on the break to- 
day the only poe business reported was 
a lot of 10,000 bus to millers. Several 
houses in the Chicago trade were making 
purchases of wheat in the Kansas City 
territory to come to this market. There 
was a lake charter of 240,000 bus wheat 
to Buffalo at a 14%c rate Monday. 

C. H. Cuatien. 





Crackermen Hold Meeting 

A group of about 25 leading inde- 
pendent cracker manufacturers, with fac- 
tories in Ohio, Michigan, Indiana, Illinois 
and Iowa met at the Audiforium Hotel, 
in Chicago, April 22. The meeting was 
of a secret character, as no one outside of 
the direct trade was permitted to be 
present. The purpose of the session, it is 
understood, was to talk over trade con- 
ditions in the central states. 
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The Minneapolis flour output last week 
increased 44,980 bbls. The output (week 
ending April 24) was 280,300_ bbls, 
against 302,310 in 1914, 307,635 in 1913, 
and 319,915 in 1912. 

A further increase in output is looked 
for this week as a number of mills were 
running Sunday. In the corresponding 
week last year, Minneapolis. mills made 
361,680 bbls. 

The weekly output was of the follow- 
ing per cent of the maximum capacity. 

April 25 April 26 


April 24 April 17 1914 1913 
Minneapolis ....7. 63 53 69 60 
Outside mills ..... 46 51 5S 60 


There was some improvement in busi- 
ness done by Minneapolis and interior 
mills last week. With certain mills, sales 
were only slightly increased, while in 
other cases there was a material gain. In 
instances the orders booked equaled the 
output. Of course, there were mills whose 
sales did not exceed 40 per cent of output. 

Buyers continue to pursue a very con- 
servative course, buying flour only as 
they absolutely require it. The major 
portion of the business done is in family 
trade and from warehouses. Some bak- 
ers and jobbers are in the market be- 
cause they are practically out of flour, 
but are covering only the most pressing 
needs. 

Patents and clears were advanc ed about 
20c per bbl during the week. 

Shipping directions on old orders are 
only fair. As has frequently been stated, 
the volume of orders on books is unusu- 
ally small. This applies generally and is 
an outcome of the trade buying only for 
current needs. 

Aside from one large sale reported to 
have been made to the Holland govern- 
ment, export trade last week was again 
very meager, The Holland booking is 
reported to have, been 50,000 sacks. 

First and second clears are firm, with 
mills well sold up and holding for firm 
prices. 

Minneapolis and outside mills are ask- 
ing for standard patent a range of $7.90 
@8.15 per 196 lbs in wood, 

* ” 


Heavy feeds are still in sharp demand 
at Minneapolis, with supplies apparently 
inadequate to meet requirements. Job- 
bers have advanced their asking prices 
on flour middlings and red dog 50c@$1 
ton since April 21. 

Inquiry for bran, however, is not near- 
ly as good as it was a week ago. Jobbers 
have reduced their quotations on bran 
for quick shipment 50c@$1 ton. Some 
very low quotations are also being sent 


out by resellers on bran for future de- 
livery. For instance, June shipment is 
quoted at $20 and July shipment at 


$19.50, f.o.b. Minneapolis. 

Minneapolis mills are behind on or- 
ders and are holding asking prices firm. 
Current quotations are for mixed cars, 
prompt shipment. The larger mills re- 
fuse to discount the future. They prefer 
to await developments. 

Mills quote bran at $22.50@23 ton, in 
100-Ib sacks, f.o.b. Minneapolis, April- 
May shipment; standard middlings at 
$24; flour middlings, $27.50@28, and red 
dog, in 140-lb sacks, at $29.50@30. 


FLOUR OUTPUT OF OUTSIDE MILLS 
Special reports of 48 mills outside of 
Minneapolis and Duluth, with a total 
capacity of 46,350 bbls, show that in the 
week ending April 24 they made 128,310 


bbls of flour (representing 577,000 bus 
of wheat), against 162,610 in 1913. 
Forty-eight 


“outside” mills last week 


shipped 500 bbls of flour to foreign coun- 
tries, against 355 in 1914. 


MINNEAPOLIS MILLS IN OPERATION 


Of the 24 Minneapolis mills the fol- 
lowing 15 were in operation April 27: 

Northwestern Consolidated Milling Co. A 
and F mills. 

Phoenix Mill Co.’s mill. 

Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., A, B, Anchor, 
Palisade, and Lincoln mills. 

Russell-Miller Milling Co.’s mill. 

Washburn-Crosby Co., A, B, C, D, and F 
mills. 

Yerxa, Andrews & Thurston's mill. 


MIN NEAPOLIS-DULUTH WHEAT RECEIPTS 


Wheat receipts at Minneapolis and 
Duluth last week aggregated 1,116,000 bus, 
a net increase over the preceding week 
of 195,000 bus. At Minneapolis there 
was an increase of 292,000 bus, and at 
Duluth a decrease of 97,000. 

Elevator stocks at Minneapolis and 
Duluth on April 24, in bushels (000’s 
omitted), were: 

1915 1914 1913 1912 1911 

7,091 18,196 20,773 14,723 11,104 
. 6,459 11,232 13,205 8,348 ° 4,913 


Totals .. 13,8 550 29,428 33,978 
Duluth, b’d’ a 196 1,477 3,137 


13, 746 30,905 37,115 31,799 16,140 


Minneapolis 
Duluth 





23,071 16,017 
8,728 123 








Totals 
CROP-YEAR RECEIPTS 
Receipts of wheat in Minneapolis and 
Duluth from Sept. 1, 1914, to April 24, 
1915, were as follows, with comparisons, 
in bushels (000’s omitted) : 
1914-15 1913-14 1912-13 1911-12 


Minneapolis .. 84,473 85,381 102,864 77,043 
Duluth 55,348 54,951 75,691 26,679 








Totals ... 139, 821 140,332 178,555 113,722 
Duluth, bonded 1,825 3,694 6,833 13,293 
TOtale ..<0e- 141, 646 144, 026 185,388 127,015 


For the week ended Saturday, April 
24, receipts of wheat were as follows in 
bushels (000’s omitted) : 


1915 1914 1913 1912 1911 


Minneapolis .... 830 1,175 1,167 790 1,161 














Duluth ........ 336 115 423 220 269 
yee 1,166 1,290 1,590 1,010 1,420 
Duluth, bonded. 33 109 363 970 1 
Petes seewcas 1,199 1,399 1,953 1,980 1,421 


NORTHWESTERN CROP CONDITIONS 


The situation in the Northwest as to 
the spring wheat crop can be summarized 
in the words, “practically perfect.” Seed- 
ing was finished just in time for the seed 
to have the benefit of rains in virtually 
all parts of Minnesota and North and 
South Dakota. With ideal soil conditions 
and seeding finished at a comparatively 
early date, the crop today is considered 
to be in the most favorable condition for 
years, 

The acreage of wheat in the three states 
is estimated to be 8 to 10 per cent larger 
than in 1914. 

Elevator advices are that considerable 
new breaking is being done in western 
North Dakota this year for flax. 


Northwestern Wheat Crop 

The attached table shows the Department 
of Agriculture's final estimate of the wheat 
crop of the Northwest in 1914, with compari- 

sons. The figures are in millions: 

-——1914— a 

Acres Bus Ac’s Bus'12 ‘11 '10 '09 
Minnesota .. 4.0 43 4.2 68 67 44 64 94 
7 79 143 73 39 91 


N. Dakota.. 7.2 82 7. 
S. Dakota... 3.4 32 3. 34 52 15 47 48 


Totals 14, 6 t15 15.4 181 *262 132 150 233 


Montana ... .9 18 8 21 19 12 8 3 


orn 





*Trade estimates were 300 millions or 
over. tTrade estimates range 165 to 175 
millions. 


ASKS FOR RECEIVER FOR EQUITY EXCHANGE 

The attorney-general of North Dakota, 
in an action filed in the district court at 
Fargo, asks that the charter of the 
Equity Co-operative Exchange be an- 
nulled and that a receiver be appointed. 
The petition alleges that the Equity Ex- 
change makes false financial and sales 
reports to its patrons, that its capital 








stock has been dissipated and that it is 
practically insolvent. Over 100 affidavits 
were attached to the petition. Judge 
Pollock has set May 18 as the date for 
a hearing on the petition. 


LOCAL AND PERSONAL 

An ordinance to license bakeries is be- 
ing drafted in Minneapolis. 

D. M. Baldwin, Jr., on May 1 will 
open a sales office at Moorhead, Minn. 

The Washburn-Crosby Co., Minne- 
apolis, has arranged to have the Indiana 
Flour Co., Terre Haute, Ind., sell its 
flour in that market. 

The Hagen-Berg Co., grain commission, 
Minneapolis and Duluth, has been incor- 
porated by H. L. Berg, of Minneapolis, 
and T. H. Hagen, of Duluth. 

The bill before the Minnesota legisla- 
ture imposing a tax of le for every $100 
on grain sales for future delivery was 
killed by the senate failing to act on it. 

Of the 100,000 sacks on which the 
Holland government asked for bids April 
21, it is generally understood that one 
large Minneapolis milling company was 
awarded an order for 50,000. 

George A. Daut, a well-known flour 
salesman, has taken a position with the 
Red Wing (Minn.) Milling Co. to repre- 
sent that concern in Ohio Sad West Vir- 
ginia. He will make his headquarters at 
Newport, Ky. For a year or more, Mr. 
Daut operated a bakery at Newport, 
selling out recently. 

Charles J. Blythin, formerly manager 
of the Cannon Valley Milling Co., has 
embarked in the brokerage business at 
Minneapolis, with office in the Flour Ex- 
change. He will sell cereals, sugar and 
similar staples. Among other agencies, he 
will have that of the Mystic Milling Co., 
Sioux City, lowa, on’ corn goods. 

Minneapolis line companies have re- 
fused to pay taxes assessed against ele- 
vator sites leased by them in North Da- 
kota, on the ground that the sites are 
owned by the railroad companies, and 
are already assessed under head of right- 
of-way. ‘The elevator men have placed 
their case in attorneys’ hands and plan 
to have the courts pass on the legality of 
the tax. 

The Glencoe Milling Co. has become 
the owner of the 175-bbl mill at Glencoe, 
Minn. R. C. Lubiens, St. Ansgar, Iowa, 
is president; P. K. Everson, Ray, N. D., 
vice-president, and M, W. Stiles, manager 
and secretary. Joseph Griffith, an auditor 
of Minneapolis, has charge of the gen- 
eral business details and accounting. ‘This 
mill was formerly operated by the Ken- 
nedy Milling Co. 


MECHANICAL DEPARTMENT 


The mill at Brainerd, Minn., has been 
shut down to so remain until the new 
crop is available. 

George Peterson, formerly of Lisbon, 
N. D,, has been engaged as head miller 
by the Lincoln (Neb.) Milling & Eleva- 
tor Co, 

The Big Diamond Mills Co., of Minne- 
apolis, has ordered a No. 2 McDaniel 
angle-screen separator for its mill at 
Morristown, Minn. 

The Washburn-Crosby Co. has placed 
an order with L. S. Meeker, Minneapolis 
representative of the Richmond Mfg. Co., 
for four No. 3 McDaniel angle-screen 
separators for its A mill. 

Moulton & Evans, elevator contractors, 
Minneapolis, have discontinued business. 
S. F. Evans, one of the partners, has 
identified himself with the Diamond. Iron 
Works and becomes secretary of that 
company. 

The Strong-Scott Mfg. Co. has been 
awarded contract to remodel the National 
mill at Minneapolis. New sifters, puri- 
fiers and other equipment will be installed. 
The same company has also received an 
order from the Northwestern Consolidat- 
ed Milling Co. for six additional centrif- 
ugal reels, 


TRANSPORTATION AND FREIGHTS 
G. M. Bowman, travelling freight 
agent for the Milwaukee road, at Minne- 
apolis, has been appointed commercial 
agent at Cincinnati. 
Based on lake-and-rail carriage to the 
Atlantic seaboard, through rates on flour 


from Minneapolis were today (April 27). 


quoted in cents per 100 lbs, for prompt 
shipment (14 days): To Aberdeen, 68.5 





April 28, 1915 


Amsterdam, 100.5; Belfast, 60.5; Bristol, 
64.5; Baltic basis, 94.5; Cardiff, 64.5; 
Christiania, 94.5; Copenhagen, 94.5; 
Dublin, 61.5; Dundee, 68.5; Glasgow, 
59.5; Hull, 64.5; Leith, 63.5; Liverpool, 
59.5;. London, 63.5; Manchester, 63.5; 
Marseilles, 74.5; Newcastle, 68.5; Rotter- 
dam, 99.5; St. John’s, N. F., 48. United 
Kingdom rates are nominal. 


WHEAT IN THE NORTHWEST 

Receipts of southwestern wheat at 
Minneapolis are increasing. 

May wheat in Minneapolis on April 26 
touched $1.611%, the highest point for that 
option in 17 years. 

Several lots of southwestern wheat 
were sold in Minneapolis during the week 
at 4@5c bu over May, prompt shipment 
from Nebraska. 

Minneapolis wheat stocks have  (le- 
creased 370,000 bus in two days. ‘The 
total April 27 was about 6,721,000 bus, 
against 17,971,000 in 1914. 

Minneapolis mills last week ground 
approximately 1,261,000 bus of wheat. 
Receipts less shipments were 258,000 
bus, against 717,000 in 1914. 

Based on the close today (April 27) 
the average price paid for No. 1 northern 
wheat at country stations in the North- 
west was $1.49 bu, for No. 2 northern, 
$1.46, and for no-grade, $1.18. 

Elevator managers do not look for any 
marked increase in wheat receipts in the 
Dakotas, now that seeding is completed. 
Farm stocks are believed to be near the 
vanishing point. In Minnesota, however, 
it is thought there is still quite a little 
wheat back on the farms. 


CEREALS AND FEED 

Standard middlings are very scarce. 

Indications are for an advance in lin- 
seed oil meal. 

Heavy feeds are in unusually strong 
demand, with offerings restricted. 

Mixed feed at Boston is quoted by 
jobbers at $28@30 ton, in 100-Ib sacks. 

Screenings are quiet, but supplies are 
light and prices unchanged for the week. 

Season-shipment bran is held by Min- 
neapolis jobbers at $23@23.50 ton, in 
100-lb sacks, f.o.b. Boston. 

Mill oats this year are commanding 
relatively better prices than heretofore. 
They are selling in Minneapolis at 444 
48c bu, the better offerings bringing 
within 2@3c of No. 3 white oats. This is 
due to the fact that the facilities of the 
mills for reclaiming these oats from 
wheat have been greatly improved. 


MINNESOTA INTERIOR MILL PRICES 

A common basis on which flour is being 
sold by mills at interior points in Min- 
nesota, in straight or mixed-car lots, is: 
patent, $8@8.10 per bbl in 98- and 49-lb 
sacks; straight, $7.80@8. For lots of less 
than one car 20c is usually added. 

The approximate prices at which mills 
at interior points in Minnesota are selling 
millfeed in mixed cars with flour are 
$24@25 for bran in 100-lb sacks, $25 
26 for shorts, and $28.50@29.50 for flour 
middlings. 





Winter and Spring Wheat Crops 
Final estimates of the wheat crop and 
acreage of the United States, by years, made 
by the Department of Agriculture, are 4s 
follows (hundreds omitted in acreage and 
thousands in yield): 





- Acres——, -—Bushe!s— 

Winter Spng Total Wint Spng Tot 
‘eae. Shae 62 te aun 619 
1914.. 36,008 17,533 53,541 685 206 891 
1913.. 31,699 18,485 60,184 624 240 763 
1912.. 26,571. 19,243 45,815 400 330 730 
1911.. 29,162 20,381 49,543 431 191 621 
1910.. 27,329 18,362 45,681 434 201 685 
1909.. 28,330 18,303 46,723 446 291 737 
1908.. 30,026 17,531 47,557 438 227 666 
1907.. 28,405 16,800 45,211 409 225 634 
1906.. 29,951 17,355 47,306 493 242 736 
1905.. 29,983 17,872 47,354 419 273 693 
1904.. 27,081 17,044 44,075 325 228 552 
1903.. 32,510 16,954 49,465 402 236 638 
1902.. 26,657 19,545 46,202 363 307 670 


*Estimate based on condition April 1, 1915. 


United States Grain Crops 


The attached table gives the final esti- 
mate by the Department of Agriculture of 





the grain and flaxseed crops by years (in 
millions of bus): Buck- 

Wheat Corn Oats Barley Rye Flax wh't 
1914. 891 2,678 1,141 195 43 16 17 
1913. 763 2,447 1,122 178 41 18 14 
1912. 730 3125 1,418 224 36 28 19 
1911. 621 2.531 922 160 33 19 18 
1910. 685 2,886 1,186 174 36 13 18 
1909. 683 2,552 1,007 173 30 20 16 
1908. 665 2,669 ve a a 
1907. 634 2,590 754 154 32 26 14 
1906. 735 2,927 965 180 33 26 16 
1905. 693 2,702 963 187 28 28 16 
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but is buying little. 


straights and clears. 


market on spot. 
in new-crop deliveries at a basis of 90@ 
for 
and some business is reported done at 
these figures. 
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ice in case of need later on. 
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wing the somewhat better tone in 


the d-mand for flour of a week to 10 


go, inquiry was again very quiet 
week. The strengthening wheat 
appeared to frighten buyers 


away. As a result, sales were again. less 

than ‘he output and probably did not 

much «xceed quarter capacity of mills. 
The only trade that shows fair activity 


local business in the Southwest. 
ins-Missouri territory is restock- 


ing and, in some cases, moderately an- 
ticipating its wants, so that mills having 
-good local distribution are doing a very 


de. 

Kast continues to show interest, 
Hard winter wheat 
prices there are now fairly well in 


line wii!) springs, which have had the ad- 
vantag< 
looking for a better trade in that field. 
Minneapolis 


for months, and millers are 


wheat shows _ relatively 
greater strength than Kansas City right 
along, and the trade here anticipates 


fine crop prospect will accentu- 
condition in the next eight or 


Le 
KS. 


Cables are fairly frequent, and some 


re passing a little business to 
Kingdom markets in _ both 
In a few instances, 


especially satisfactory prices were had 
on the latter flours. 

Numerous mills in the Southwest filed 
bids on the Dutch government contracts 
for Friday’s buying, but so far no ac- 
ceptances are reported. The Kansas mill 


bids were around $8.20@8.40 per 100 
kilos, New York. 

Prices on flour remain generally un- 
changed from a week ago, since, in spite 
of the gain in futures, cash values in 


this market were little advanced. 
* * 
Feed continues a strong and active 
There is some interest 


July-August-September bran, 


KANSAS CITY OUTPUT 


Output of Kansas City mills, repre- 
senting a weekly capacity of 71,100 bbls, 
with comparisons, as 
Northwestern Miller, is here shown: 


reported to the 


Flour Pet. of 
output § activity 
52,200 73 
45,987 65 
37,600 71 


NO CHANGE IN ISMERT-HINCKE COMPANY 
The death of John Ismert, president 


Ismert-Hincke Milling Co., last 


week, will occasion no change whatever 
in the inanagement of that company. As 
a formality, a new president will be 
electe| later on, but the active manage- 
ment of the company has~ been in the 
hands of Theodore F. Ismert for the past 
‘ears and will so continue. 


‘NE WEATHER AND THE WHEAT 


rains fell over Oklahoma and a 
portion of Kansas last week, fur- 
improving the prospects for the 
wheat. In most districts the 
were not greatly needed, but in 
section they will be beneficial, since 
s season of the year the more thor- 
y the soil is-wet the better the re- 
The 
throughout the entire Southwest, 


: Nebraska to Texas, is in splendid 
condition, 


From some districts come re- 


» that it is in even better shape than 
& ‘car ago. The Kansas crop report in- 


‘uncle, John Ismert. 
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dicates a condition a few points less 
promising than at this time last year, 
but when the wheat condition in April 
is expressed by percentage figures of 93 
@96, a few points difference cannot be 
deemed of much moment. 

The wheat is almost in prime shape 
and a 7 large crop is almost positive- 
ly assured. 4 


KANSAS STATE REPORT 


The report of J. C. Mohler, secretary 
of the -Kansas State Board of Agricul- 
ture, issued last week, makes the condi- 
tion of the growing wheat 92.8 per cent, 
compared with 96.5 per cent at this time 
a year ago. Based on last year’s out- 
turn, the indicated crop this year should 
be about 165 million bus. 

Last autumn’s sowing is estimated to 
have been 8,870,000 acres, of which about 
3@4 per cent is estimated to have been 
abandoned. The acreage of the previous 
year somewhat exceeded nine millions. 


KANSAS SHORT MILLING COURSE 


The department of milling of the Kan- 
sas State Agricultural College an- 
nounces that its short course in milling 
and baking technology will this year be 
held May 17-29 inclusive. The work will 
consist of lectures and laboratory prac- 
tice in milling and in wheat and flour 
analysis. The course offered is of par- 
ticular value to wheat buyers, bakers, 
millers and flour salesmen. Nonresidents 
of the state are welcome to the course, 
the cost of which is limited to a fee for 
the use of the laboratory equipment. 


SOUTHWESTERN OUTPUT 
The output of 55 mills of Nebraska, 
Missouri, Kansas and Oklahoma, out- 
side of Kansas City, as reported to the 
Northwestern Miller, is here shown: 
Flour Percent- 


Weekly output age ac- 
capacity for week tivity 
Last week ...... 253,110 122,778 49 
Week previous... 236,280 123,190 52 
Year ago ........ 225,810 132,963 59 
Two years ago... 201,870 - 120,130 60 


Export shipments by reporting mills 
were 8,285 bbls last week, 9,500 the week 
previous, 8,624 a year ago and 4,453 
two years ago. 

Out of 55 mills reporting, 1 mill re- 
ports domestic business good, 15 fair and 
32 slow and quiet. 

There is very little export business. 


NOTES 


Arthur Stern, of the sales department 
of the Wells-Abbott-Nieman Co., Schuy- 
ler, Neb., returned to Schuyler last week 
after a fortnight spent on a vacation 
in Kansas City. 

It is currently reported that the Perry 
Hutchinson mill, Marysville, Kansas, is 
being offered for sale. Mr. Hutchinson 
died several weeks ago and the business 
is being managed by his son. 

The Rea-Patterson Milling Co., Cof- 
feyville, Kansas, is planning to enter ex- 
tensively into the package and carton 
goods business. A miscellaneous line o 
mill products will be offered under a 
common brand name. 

L. H. Landers last week located in 
Kansas City as representative of the 
Cleveland-Akron Bag Co. for this terri- 
tory, succeeding Tom Means. Mr. Means 
has been promoted to a position in 
charge of the company’s paper bag de- 
partment. 

N. M. Vilm, of the Vilm Milling Co., 
Wichita, Kansas, was here the latter part 
of the week to attend the funeral of his 
Mr. Vilm says that 
millitig conditions in southern Kansas 
are very quiet, but that local flour busi- 
ness is good. 

K. E. Humphrey, manager of the El 
Reno (Okla.) Mill & Elevator Co., was 
here the latter part of the week. Mr. 
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Hum: will leave in a week or 10 
days for a vacation pe Ay three or four 
weeks, which he probably will spend on 
the eastern coast. 

W. R. Hill, of the Hill Milling Co., 
Shambaugh, Iowa, has sold his interest 
in that concern to his brother and pur- 
chased the plant of the Mound City 
(Mo.) Mill Co. The latter plant has 
been idle for several months, but Mr. 
Hill will make minor improvements and 
put it in operation at once. B. F. Had- 
dan will be miller. 


WICHITA 


Moderate to very light sales in the 
East and for export, with a slight im- 
provement in the cotton sack demand at 
variable prices in the southwestern terri- 
tory is a fair description of the flour 
trade situation. Last week’s business 
showed no especial feature, except that 
one or two mills in this immediate vicin- 
ity made sales for export at prices con- 
siderably above those obtainable in the 
domestic markets. 

Prevailing quotations to southwestern 
buyers range $7.40@7.50 per bbl for best 
patents, in 48-lb cottons, with reports 
that a few millers are naming prices as 
low as $6.80 for delivery to points within 
the 15c rate territory. 

Feed continues in urgent request in 
spite of the fact that pastures are good 
in all sections. Bran is selling around 
$1.25 and shorts at $1.40@1.55, delivered 
at l5c rate points. Inquiries come from 
all directions, but the local southwestern 
trade is taking all the mills have to offer. 
One mill reported sale of a straight car- 


load of bran at $1.30, basis Kansas City, 


during the latter part of the week. 


NEW WHEAT ABOVE TEN-YEAR AVERAGE 


A representative of one of the large 
exporting houses, whose headquarters are 
at Wichita, has just returned from a trip 
over the wheat belt and reports the con- 
dition of the tage, Ag. well above the 
10-year average. e states, however, 
that the condition of the wheat west of 
Barton County will not average over 65 
per cent, compared with last year. The 
poor condition is due to the fact that 
the wheat did not sprout until about 
three weeks ago and the weeds have 
grown faster than the wheat, which will 
undoubtedly kill out considerable of it, 
as it is very thin-on the ground. In 
some localities the wheat is high enough 
so that it can be seen to wave in the 
wind, while in other sections the drill 
rows can be plainly seen. In Ness Coun- 
ty he reports the Russian thistle very 
prominent in many fields, but that one 
or two good freezes over the western part 
of the state would completely alter the 
situation by holding the weeds back and 
causing the wheat plant to stool out. He 
says that in the wheat belt proper, cen- 
tral Kansas, conditions are ideal, with 
plenty of moisture in the subsoil and the 
plant making a very rapid growth; but 
he found considerable fly in Sumner and 
Sedgwick counties. 

He does not think there will be any 
damage from this source, provided we 
have good rains about three weeks before 
harvest, which will furnish more sap in 
the plant than the fly can absorb, but 
believes if dry weather precedes harvest 
the damage will be considerable in these 
counties. 

* #* 

The heavy movement of wheat last 
week was reflected in this week’s receipts 
on the local Board of Trade. The ar- 
rivals averaged 45 cars daily, compared 
with 20 cars daily during the previous 
week. - Minneapolis, St. Louis and Chi- 
cago dealers are taking all the wheat of- 
fered at about ¥%c over the export bid, 
which is le under the Chicago May op- 
tion, basis Galveston and New Orleans. 

Local mills took some wheat during 
the week. Country receipts show a de- 
cided falling off compared with the pre- 
vious week, when one of the largest ele- 
vator concerns in the state reported re- 
ceipts averaging 25,000 bus daily, against 
10,000 bus daily for this week. 

NOTES 

Henry Lassen, president Kansas Mill- 
ing Co., Wichita, and C. V. Topping, sec- 
retary Southwestern Millers’ League, re- 
turned from Chicago last week. 


L. E. Moses, president Kansas Flour 
Mills Co., Kansas City, and F. D. Ste- 
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vens, Wichita, were in Oklahoma City last 
week conferring with F. M. Gault, Ae 


dent poly — board of re, 
in regard to proposed in the 
ruling covering millfeed in ahoma. 


report a satisfactory conference 
and believe that eve’ g will be ad- 
justed to the satisfaction of the millers. 


OKLAHOMA 


A rain every day for a week made the 
wheat ore until now it is admitted to 
be in better condition. than for many 
years. In the southern part of the state 
alfalfa will be cut this week, and it is 
thought wheat will be ready to cut earlier 
than usual. 

Owing to the rain, farmers have not 
brought in much wheat, but a _ aver- 
age has been maintained, and one line 
of 17 elevators has been getting from the 
farmers about 2,500 bus a day. Grain 
dealers agree that the farm deliveries 
will be very heavy in May. 

Owing to heavy rains, no insect life 
has developed that can be detected. 

* @« 

Mills are doing somewhat better each 
day with regard to sales. Orders and 
specifications are coming in quite freely, 
and it is thought another week will see 
most of the mills on full time again. The 
advance of cotton in the South is help- 
ing, and in all but Arkansas money seems 
to be easier. People feel sure of a crop 
in Oklahoma, and all lines of business 
are picking up. 





Rye Expected to Advance 
Blodgett Milling Co., Janesville, Wis: 
Trade in rye flour is limited to actual 

consumption. There is little buying for 
future delivery, jobbers orhtentiy being 
willing to chance the possibility of higher 
prices later. 

It seems a foregone conclusion that rye 
will be extremely scarce before the new 
crop is harvested. We have still three 
months’ requirements to be filled from 
the old crop; two-thirds of the extremely 
small visible supply is held at the sea- 
board and is probably already sold for 
export; farm stocks are nothing, and while 
some grain is held by country elevators 
for an advance in price, the quantity is 
extremely small. A resumption of buying 
for export or any material increase in 
domestic demand would undoubtedly re- 
sult in a sharp advance. 

* # 


Pp. A, Murphy, Eagle Roller Mill Co., 
New Ulm, Minn: Domestic rye flour trade 
is generally quiet; sales are almost whol- 
ly to jobbers. Most bakers’ purchases 
are from resellers, as many bakers, who 
usually carry substantial supplies of rye 
flour, are not carrying a pound. They 
are only buying such quantities as are 
urgently needed, 

A few export inquiries have been re- 
ceived lately without resulting in much 
business. 

Rye prices have kept advancing slight- 
ly, in spite of the small demand admit- 
tedly caused by the small visible supply, 
and the fact that it is estimated that over 
95 per cent of the grain has left farms. 

We must look for increased demand 
before very long as bookings are all very 
low. This will mean that many, if not 
all, mills will probably be forced to with- 
draw rye quotations long before the new 
crop will be available. 

Another thing Tr to bring increased 
demand for rye products is the increas- 
ing difference between wheat and rye. 
Pure patent white rye flour can be bought 
at $1@1.20 below patent wheat flour, 
and the dark grades of rye at $1.50@2 
bbl below. 

Demand for corn products, with the 
exception of feed is very dull. In the 
last few days a little business has de- 
veloped, both domestic and export. Do 
not look to see much change in prices for 
a while. 


The remodeled plant of the Springfield 
(Mo.) Bakery Co. is 60x300 ft, one and 
two stories. Much new equipment was 
installed, including mixers, rounding 
machines and ovens. About $15,000 was 
expended for apparatus. 








The restrictions against export ship- 
ments of grain via Newport News, Va., 
have been lifted. An embargo still exists 
against corn exports, however, at that 
port. 
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Flour values were advanced again last 
week, and prices were from 10 to 25c bbl 
up from the level of 10 days ago, The 
volume of business was limited. 

Spring wheat clears were very scarce 
and quoted at $6.90@7, in wood; spring 
patents, $7.55@7.75, in wood; winter 
straights, $7.10@7.30, in wood; Kansas 
straights, $7.25@7.40, in sacks. Mill 
prices were held from 5 to 20c over these 
quotations in some cases. The very quiet 
local demand made buyers feel rather in- 
dependent, and there seemed to be suffi- 
cient flour for resale below mill limits to 
satisfy smatl current needs. 


EXPORT CONDITIONS 


The export situation showed a coritinu- 
ation of active demand for old wheat 
and the sudden awakening of a large 
business in new wheat. For a number of 
days the interest in old wheat was very 
limited, and the sales reported from day 
to day indicated a holding off on the 
part of Europe. The middle of the week 
business developed in volume, and on 
Thursday sales were reported of about 
2,000,000 bus of old wheat and on Friday 
of about 700,000. The demand was satis- 
fied largely by Manitoba wheat, although 
there was a fair business in hard and red 
winter. 

The feature of the trading was, how- 
ever, not so much the active demand for 
old wheat as the sudden awakening of 
interest in new-crop wheat. Some little 
business developed last week in new crop, 
and transactions were reported with Liv- 
erpool at prices showing a 3@5c bu mar- 
gin. This demand caused an advance in 
the September, and was accompanied by 
an advance in ocean freights so that the 
margin disappeared, but other markets 
took up the business and orders contin- 
ued every day in rather large volume. 
New-crop wheat, August shipment, was 
quoted at about 40c bu under the price 
for old wheat, and on account of the 
price looked extremely attractive. 

The effect of the sudden demand for 
freight room for August-September 
shipment was to put quotations up from 
a basis of about 24c bu to 26c, and even 
then the amount of freight available was 
not very heavy. The freight was also 
taken with the privilege, on the part of 
the steamship, of canceling the freights 
if the vessel were taken over by the 
government. 

Leading English houses claim that the 
amount of business will be limited to 
whatever berthroom can be fixed. Steam- 
ship people are not ready to name full- 
cargo rates for August loading, and un- 
til they are the volume of business will 
be limited. Some interests claim that at 
24c bu it is a fair proposition to take a 
chance on the freight. 

Some of the largest houses in the trade 
were refusing to do business in the new 
crop, claiming that the margin of profit 
is so narrow now that it does not begin 
2 for the extraordinary 
risk. 

The demand for flour for export has 
been somewhat uncertain. There were 
reports that two foreign governments 
would be in the market for flour within 
a short time and that the Belgian Relief 
would also be in the market for consider- 
able flour. 

The inquiry for rye has developed quite 
large proportions, and the middle of the 
week there was an inquiry for 4,000,000 
bus, which was of course more than could 
possibly be handled in the present situ- 
ation. On Friday there was an order in 


the market for a cargo, and $1.27 was 
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bid, f.o.b. New York. There is more rye 
here in New York than at any other 
point, but it is claimed that considerable 
has been sold and is awaiting shipment. 

The demand for corn has been irregu- 
larly active. The Dutch government ap- 
peared, to be in the market for a round 
lot of corn, and quite liberal purchases 
were made early in the week. There 
were also rumors later of considerable 
corn being bought, and the heavy daily 
clearances gave considerable emphasis to 
the reports. 

Demand for oats was very limited. 
There were inquiries for several cargoes, 
and some business was effected, but there 
was no large trading and a great deal of 
disappointment was felt that the volume 
of exports did not make more of an im- 
pression on the total stocks. 

Ocean freights are showing some signs 
of weakening. Berthroom rates are a lit- 
tle easier, but the amount of room avail- 
able is limited. Full-cargo business is 
also less active, and there has been some 
weakening in rates, although a cargo was 
reported Thursday from the Gulf to 
Marseilles at equal to 33c. The condi- 
tions which have developed in the Danish 
and Scandinavian business have resulted 
in an almost complete cessation of busi- 
ness to those countries. Exports of all 
kinds of products from New York are 
very pons and during the last week 45 
vessels cleared from New York for 
Europe with grain and provisions. There 


were several full-cargo wheat boats and - 


one full-cargo flour boat. 


SALES OF NEW-CROP FLOUR 


Sales of new-crop flour have been made 
during the past 10 days, but not in any 
great quantity. ‘Two lots of Kansas 
straights have been sold for ——— 
delivery, one at $5.90, jute, and another 
at $6.20, jute. 

New standard spring patents have 
been sold at $5.90, jute, for September- 
October-November delivery, and soft 
winter straights at $5.75, jute, for July 
delivery. 

FEED MUCH IMPROVED 


The feed situation is much improved 
over what it was 10 days ago, as from 
almost positive stagnation a strong de- 
mand has developed. Prices have ad- 
vanced and become very firm. At the 
close of last week bran was held at $26.90 
ton, and middlings at $27.25, in 100’s, for 
mill shipment, with spot stuff about 75c 
@$1 higher. 

A good quantity of feed was recently 
sold in the South by the local mill. 


NOTES 


O. C. Lake, of Ewart & Lake, Grove- 
land, N. Y., was here last Wednesday. 

The office of Chas. Lacey Plumb, Inc., 
is now located at 44 Whitehall Street, 
New York. 

L. C. Chase, sales-manager of Allen & 
Wheeler Co., Troy, Ohio, was in New 
York April 19. 

M. W. Hunt, superintendent of Port- 
land (Oregon) Flouring Mills Co., spent 
a few days in New York last week. 

I. Bruce Howard left New York last 
Saturday for a trip through the North- 
west and Southwest to be gone about 10 
days. 

The Raymond-Hadley Corporation has 
removed its office from 116 Broad Street 
to South Ferry Building, 42 Whitehall 
Street. 


C. B. Jenkins, treasurer and general 
manager of Noblesville (Ind.) Milling 
Co., spent the early part of last week in 
New York. 

J. A. Williamson, New York represent- 
ative of the Cataract City Milling Co., 
Niagara Falls, N. Y., has moved his 
office to 11 Broadway. 
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The Vroman & Borst Milling Co., 
Schoharie, N. Y., has been dissolved. The 
business will be continued by Eugene 
Vroman under the name of Vroman Mill- 
ing Co. 

Frank B. Sitley, president of the firm 
of Sitley & Co., wholesale and retail 
dealers in grain and flour, died recently 
at his home in Haddonfield, N. J., of 
pneumonia. He was 50 years old. 

The business formerly operated by 
Thomas G. Sinnott, who recently died, 
will be carried on by his son, J. H. Sin- 
nott, under the firm name of Thomas G. 
Sinnott’s Son. The same office and mill 
accounts will be retained. 

The Jos. F. Wangler Boiler & Sheet 
Iron Works Co., St. Louis, Mo., has 
closed a contract for the erection of one 
of their latest improved steel grain stor- 
age elevators for G. W. Brown, Williams- 
burg, Pa., proprietor of the Keystone 
Mills and Cove-Dale Mills. The Wan- 
gler company reports the greatest rush 
of orders for grain tanks for the coming 
season in its history. 





BALTIMORE 


Barrimore, Mp., April 26.—Flour was 
generally higher and more active in this 
market last week. Buyers found that 
they were running low on stock, due in 
a measure to the slower movement of 
shipments, and picked up practically all 
the bargains in sight. The buying ran 
chiefly to spot offerings, winter and 
spring, though something was also done 
in stuff to arrive, notably in near-by 
straight. Prices averaged about ldc 
higher. 

There was some inquiry for new-crop 
springs based on the price of Minneap- 
olis September wheat, while southwestern 
mills offered new-crop hard winters for 
shipment next fall at $1.50 per bbl under 
current rates for old, after making lib- 
eral sales elsewhere at as much as $2 per 
bbl under before the sharp advance -in 
the deferred options took place. 

Springs were higher and in better de- 
mand, with fancy short patents closing 
nominally at $8.25@8.40; standard 
brands, $7.75@8; long patents, straights 
and cut-straights, $7.35@7.60; clears, 
first and second, $6.40@7.15,—all per bbl, 
wood, or 20@30c less per bbl, in cotton 
or jute. Patent sold best at $7.25@7.50; 
and clear at $6.40@6.75, both per bbl in 
sacks, though most mills held out for 
more money. High quality was compara- 
tively neglected on account of the price. 
Spot offerings were pretty well cleaned 
up, and the grade the most wanted but 
the hardest to obtain was good standard 
first clear at prices within the range of 
quotations. 

* #* 

Soft winters were stronger and more 
active, with patents at the close ranging 
$7.30@7.55; near-by straights, $6.90@ 
7.05,—both per bbl, wood; 25@30c less 
per bbl, in sacks, and 35@40c less, bulk 
or buyer’s package. 

The demand was limited for patent, 
but near-by straight showed decided im- 
provement, and resulted in good sales at 
prices ranging from $6.50 per bbl, bulk, 
up to $7, wood. Many of the tributary 
mills refused to meet these figures, re- 
garding them as below the actual cost of 
manufacture, yet the offerings at quota- 
tions were apparently sufficient to sat- 
isfy all comers. 

Hard winters were firmer but com- 
paratively slow, with patents at the close 
nominally quoted at $7.50@7.75; 
straights, $7.25@7.50; clears, $6.50@6.85 
per bbl, 98-lb cottons or 140-lb jutes, or 
25@30c more per bbl, in wood. Trading 
was light throughout, despite the fact 
that new-crop offerings for late next fall 
shipment were available at about $1.50 
per bbl below the present rates for old 
wheat flour. The leading bakers show nu 
interest in the offerings of the new-crop 
product, but are resting on their late 
purchases of old goods at $6.75 per bbl, 
in jute. 

City mills had some good export in- 
quiries last week, but reported domestic 
trade unusually quiet. They ran light 
and advanced flour 10c per bbl; feed un- 
changed. 

Receipts of flour for the week were 
11,728 bbls; clearances, 6,089. 

Ocean freights were easier and quiet, 
with engagements very limited of both 
berthroom and full cargoes. Quotations, 
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per qr: London, 7s 6d; Liverpool, 7s. 
Glasgow, 7s 3d; Leith, 7s 3d; Beifact 
Ts; blin, 7s; Havre, 9s 3d; Scandj. 
navian ports, 9s; Mediterranean ports, 
9s 3d. 

NOTES 

Harry E. White, of White & Co., flour 
New York, was on ’change April 24. ’ 

Exports of rye from Baltimore last 
week were 171,329 bus, all to Gothen. 
burg, Sweden. 

Stocks of grain at Baltimore, Apri] 24, 
wheat, 1,200,892 bus; corn, 502,210; oats, 
824,289; rye, 385,469; barley, 191,042; 
total, 3,103,902. 

Cash wheat at the close here Apri] 24 
was up 2i4c for the week, down 21/,¢ 
from the top, up 8114¢ from the bottom 
and 66c higher than a year ago. 

Receipts of southern corn so far this 
season, 404,034 bus; same time last year, 
534,722. Extreme range of prices for the 
week, 83@86c; for corresponding period 
last year, 73@78c. ‘ 

The bottom has suddenly dropped out 
of the demand for full-cargo steamers, 
and as far as can be ascertained not a 
single full-cargo charter for grain was 
made in this market during the week. 

The grain exporters of Baltimore dis- 

claim having made any new-crop sales 
abroad as yet, saying that there will be 
plenty of business for everybody with- 
out anticipating it with all the attending 
risks. ; 
Edward O. Cash, operating a grain 
elevator at Middleburg, Md., and an au- 
thority on local crop conditions, was on 
‘change Thursday and said the growing 
wheat in his part of the state was spot- 
ted, some looking very good and some 
very bad, with the situation as a whole 
indicating on a conservative estimate 
that the crop had already been cut off 
at least one-fourth by drouth and winter- 
killing. 

The new terminal warehouse of the 
Canton Co., on the Patapsco River, near 
Baltimore, was inspected April 21 by the 
officials of the company and a large party 
of invited guests. The warehouse, which 
is built of concrete, modern in every 
particular and about ready for business, 
is six stories high, nearly 200 feet long 
and 80 feet wide, and extending froin the 
building to deep water is a covered pier 
150x850 ft. The combined improvement, 
costing approximately $500,000 and rep- 
resenting the latest methods of handling 
freight by rail and water, is a fine addi- 
tion to the facilities of the port. Walter 
B. Brooks, the president of the Canton 
Co., has recently become a member of the 
Chamber of Commerce. 

Cuartes H. Dorsey. 





PITTSBURGH 

PrrrspurcH, Pa., April 26.—The local 
flour market was higher and less active 
than the previous week. Sales were prac- 
tically all for prompt shipment froin es- 
tablished brand trade whose low stocks 
forced it to buy. 

Patents were higher and ranged $7.75 
@8 bbl, 49-lb paper bags, the higher 
price being asked for well-established 
Minneapolis brands. Straights ranged 
$7.60@7.80, cotton or jute. 

Kansas hard winter patents ranged 
$7.50@7.75 bbl, 49-lb paper bags; 
straights, $7.30@7.55, cotton. 

Western Pennsylvania millers hac very 
little flour to offer last week, bui the 
eastern Ohio mills were offering vather 
freely at prices ranging for straights, 
$6.30@6.65, bulk, with patents about 30¢ 
higher. 

Wholesalers here had very* little mill- 
feed to offer, and with receipts the «mall- 
est recorded for many weeks the market 
held steady at quotations, although the 
demand was slow. Spring bran was 
quoted the last of the week at $26; 
standard middlings, $28; white mid: lings, 
according to grade, $31@32; red dog; 
$33,—all in sacks. 

Continued light receipts, and a (fairly 
active demand, advanced the prive of 
ear corn 2c per bu. Sales of shelle« corn 
were made at an advance of 3c ovr the 


- quotations of the previous week. Arrivals 


of oats were about equal to the demand, 


and quotations were practically ul 
changed. 
Receipts for the week were: millfced, 4 


cars; ear corn, 7; shelled corn, 17; ats, 
82. 
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Ear corn, No. 2 yellow, was quoted at 
841,@85e; shelled corn, No. 2 yellow, 
831/,@84e; oats, No. 2 white, 62@621,c. 

NOTES 

H. F. Marsh, sales-manager New 
Prague (Minn.) Flouring Mill Co., called 
on the local trade last week. 

In the death of Mr. Sherman last week, 
western Pennsylvania lost one of her 
pioneer bakers. He was the founder of 
the Sherman Baking Co., of Butler, Pa. 

J. E. Sullivan, assistant sales-manager 
Bernhard Stern & Sons, Milwaukee, 
Wis., was here last week visiting L. C. 
Cook, who represents the mill in this 
territory. 

Vranklin J. Connolly, manager of the 
loca! office of the Washburn-Crosby Co. 
and D. H. Crock, salesman from the 
same Office, left last week for Minne- 
apolis to visit headquarters. 

W. A. Low. 





BOSTON 
soston, Mass., April 26.—The general- 
ly high range of prices at which about 
all crades of flour were held last week 
had the effect of curtailing the small 
amount of business previously reported 
in ive local market. Buyers were dis- 
inclived to pay any increase in price, and 
the result was that the trade operated 
only as forced by lack of supplies. Sin- 
gle-ir orders were the extent of the 
exce) tionally small amount of business 

done in spring wheat flour. 
While millers were openly firm in their 


aski prices, there was considerable 
anxicty shown by many of the spring 
whe! mills for business, and in order to 


obtain the same they were willing to 
mak« reasonable concessions in price for 
business for prompt shipment. It was 
a different proposition, however, for de- 


ferred shipment, and contracts for late 
deliscries were not solicited, so far as 
spring wheat flour was concerned. 
When late delivery was wanted, the 


prices asked were almost prohibitive. 
Buyers all seem to be of the belief that 
the market was due to go much lower in 
the near future. 

A few of the mill agents, who handle 
Kansas flour, reported a better inquiry 
and some business in new wheat flour for 
shipment during August and September. 
During the last week a small amount of 
business was placed at somewhat under 
prevailing quotations. 

Standard Minneapolis patents were 
held about 30e per bbl higher than a 
week ago, $8.40 per bbl, in wood, being 
quoted for top price. Spring wheat coun- 
try patents were held at a higher range 
at $7.90@8.20. Special short spring pat- 
ents were firm, ranging up to $8.90 per 
bbl, in wood, Spring first clears were in 
limited supply and firmly held, with a 
quiet demand. Soft winter wheat flour 
ranged 10@15c per bbl higher than pre- 
vious week, the greatest advance being in 
clears. Patents ranged $7.50@8 per bbl, 
in wood; straights, $7@7.70; clears, $6.75 
@7.50. 

Kansas hard wheat patents for prompt 
shipment were. held at $7.25@7.90 per 
bbl, in sacks, the extreme quotation being 
for fancy patents. 

Jobbers and bakers were lightly sup- 


plied with flour. The small ‘bakers are 
almost destitute of flour, and buying 
from day to day, as they can pick up 
What is wanted in small lots. There has 
been no advance in the price of bread 
lately, and no material reduction in the 
size of the loaf. Restriction in the 
amount of bread, cake, etc., returnable 
has helped the baker to a great extent, 


and has caused the retailer to order with 
more caution. Consumers also are cut- 
ting out all waste and using more judg- 
ment in the purchase of all bread and 
other bakery products. 

Cracker bakers are in about the same 


position as bread bakers. Light stocks 
are the rule, and no disposition is shown 
to stock up to any extent. No advance 
Ii prices has been made by cracker 


b ers, 
tye flour was in light supply locally, 
the demand was quiet and the gen- 
ral situation easier. Rye flour, in sacks, 
ged $5.85@6.40 per bbl. 


NOTES 
Recent visitors on change were L. B. 


oung, president Lyons (Kansas) Mill- 
x Co; G. F. Booth, secretary and treas- 


A 
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urer Buffalo (N. Y.) Cereal Co., and 
Oscar Matthews, Indianapolis. 


A voluntary petition in govern te | 


was filed during the week by Forrest E.- 


McFarland, grocer, Cambridge, Mass. 
Liabilities, $2,778; assets, $342. 

The Belgian Relief steamship Strath- 
gyle sailed today for Rotterdam with a 
cargo of 215,700 bus wheat, 1,000 bbls 
fiour and 1,000 tons provisions. This is 
the fourth steamer to leave Boston with 
relief supplies. Another steamer is ex- 
pected to sail on the same mission in 
about five weeks. 

Louis W. DePass. 


PHILADELPHIA 

PuitapecpHia, Pa., April 26.—There 
was little change in the condition of the 
local flour market. Spot stocks were not 
large, but there were enough of them 
available below mill limits to satisfy the 
limited demand. Standard spring patent 
sold at $7.50, wood, while the mills were 
asking $7.75@7.90, and in some cases 
even higher prices. Spot sales of winter 
straight were reported at $6.85, wood, 
while manufacturers were generally hold- 
ing out for $7@7.25. 

All other grades were nominal. 





NOTES 

Exports of wheat since Jan. -1, 8,486,- 
422 bus, against 4,803,036 for the same 
time last year. 

L, Deetjen, of the Manheim (Pa.) Mill- 
ing Co., is going to the Pacific Coast 
about May 1 for a six weeks’ trip. 

A. C. Bernet, of the Bernet, Craft & 
Kauffman Milling Co., St. Louis, and J. 
B. Nicholson, manager of the Kaw Mill- 
ing Co., Topeka, Kansas, were visitors on 
change last week. 

The plant of the Pennsylvania Food 
Co., a cereal mill at Harrisburg, Pa., 
which was leased April 1, after an idle- 
ness of several years, was burned April 
18, with a $60,000 loss. 

Lawrence Johnson, Jr., of the firm of 
Lawrence Johnson & Co., which does a 
large grain business with Portugal, will 
sail May 8 for Lisbon, where he will be 
married June 5 to Gladys M. Rawes, 
daughter of an English merchant living 
at the Portuguese capital. 

According to the state crop report 
which was issued last week, there has re- 
cently been some impairment to crops 
due to lack of moisture, but Deputy L. 
Martin says it is a little early to say that 
an excellent crop will not be harvested. 
The ground is in the best of shape for 
spring planting, and the farmers every- 
where are busy plowing. There will be a 
big crop of corn, for the indications are 
that this will be a year most favorable 
for. corn growing in Pennsylvania. 

Samus S. DaniELs. 





Grain Shortage Rules 

In accordance with a clause of the 
Canada Grain act, as amended during 
the last session of Parliament, the Ca- 
nadian Board of Grain Commissioners 
approved the following regulations for 
the disposition of shortages and over- 
ages of grain in the season of lake navi- 
gation just opened: 

To pro-rate among the agencies han- 
dling it final shortages in grain carried 
by boat from terminal elevators at Fort 
William and Port Arthur to receiving 
elevators at eastern lake ports, and thus 
relieve shippers from the expense of such 
shortages, it is mutually agreed, each in 
consideration of the others, that allow- 
ances and liabilities will be made and 
assumed as follows: . 

(1) By each terminal at Fort Wil- 
liam and Port Arthur: To overload on 
every cargo in excess of shippers’ orders 
and official. weight certificates one-sixth 
of one bu for each 1,000 bus of grain 
loaded at each such elevator into ships. 

(2) By each ship: One-quarter of one 
bu for each 1,000 bus of grain carried. 

(3) By each receiving terminal at 
eastern lake ports: To guarantee at 
unloading the weights given at Fort 
William and Port Arthur, as evidenced 
by the government weight certificates, 
only making allowances as deducted by 
the boats, the practice as to damaged 
grain to remain as heretofore. 

(4) This agreement will have no ef- 
fect as to flax, which is handled on spe- 
cial bill of lading, and will continue to 
be handled on the present basis. 
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While the demand was limited entirely 
to car lots for immediate shipment, the 
total volume of sales to the Southeast last 
week was not greatly below normal for 
this time of the year. In fact, current 
sales were above what they were last year 
at the same time. The amount of out- 
standing contracts was appreciably small- 
er, which fact accounts for the slightly 
slower running time. The mills report 
specifications good for the reduced 
amount of contracts. 

The improvement in business is at- 
tributed almost entirely to the exhaustion 
of supplies. The advancing tendency of 
the market has had the effect of bringing 
a few buyers to the point of anticipat- 
ing their needs, but it has driven just as 
many away. It is generally conceded 
that, no matter what the market may de- 
velop, buying will be confined during the 
remainder of the season to actual de- 
mands. 

The advance in the price of cotton has 
created a more hopeful sentiment in the 
Southeast, and conditions in that section 
are now approaching normal. It is diffi- 
cult to forecast what effect, if any, the 
planting of a large acreage to corn will 
have on the consumption of flour the 
following year, but this is not generally 
regarded as a serious menace. In fact, 
owing to this crop going into the ground 
without fertilizer, it is by no means cer- 
tain that the final yield, even on the in- 
creased acreage, will exceed that of last 
year. 

Mills had some inquiry for export last 
week, but, with the exception of some 
small lots, no business was reported to 
this office. 

* * 

A few of the mills failed to advance 
their price on flour last week, but the 
great majority of them were asking 15@ 
25c per bbl higher than the previous 
week. Bids were mainly on old prices, 
but only a limited amount was accepted, 
buyers being held to the advanced prices. 
There seems to be slightly more faith in 
the market, with buyers, however, confin- 
ing themselves to absolute necessities. 

General quotations to the Southeast at 
the close of the week were: best or short 
soft winter wheat patents, in cotton, f.o.b. 
Louisville, $7.70@7.90; regular or stand- 
ard patents, $7.15@7.40, mainly $7.20@ 
7.30; long patents, 10@20c under stand- 
ard; half patents, 30@50c under stand- 
ard. One or two mills were still willing 
to accept business on regular or standard 
patents at $7.15@7.20, but, as above stat- 
ed, the majority of them were on a higher 
basis. 

Local rehandlers reported the mills as 
asking higher prices, but, owing to re- 
sales, the local market was much de- 
moralized; some standard spring wheat 
flour was sold as low as $7, jute, deliv- 
ered. The following quotations were in 
the hands of buyers Saturday: hard win- 
ter wheat patents, in jutes, delivered 
Nashville, $7.25@7.40; spring wheat pat- 
ents, $7.65@7.90. 


LOCAL WHEAT HIGHER 


Local wheat was sharply higher, and 
offerings very light. This market was 
more in line at the close of the week with 
offerings from the West. Local wheat 
was quoted at $1.60@1.61, while the same 
commodity could be bought from the 
West at $1.63@1.64. ; 


MILLFEED DEMAND ACTIVE 


Millfeed continued in active demand at 
still higher prices. Those mills in posi- 
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tion to make immediate shipment are 
getting practically their own prices. The 
market at the close of the week was: soft 
wheat bran, in 100-lb bags, per ton, f.o.b. 
Louisville, $26.50@27; mixed feed, $28@ 
29; shorts or standard middlings, $29.50 
@30. 


STOCKS 


Stocks on hand at the close of the week, 
with comparisons, as reported through the 


Nashville Grain Exchange, were: - ° 

April 17 April 24 
ss nes eae AR 270,000 257,500 
GRRE iis chins ccsesinss 374,000 352,500 
SE ES RE: 183,500 176,000 
Ue See 48,200 45,800 


Receipts at Nashville the past week 
were 164 cars of grain and 36 cars of 
hay. 

OUTPUT 

Nashville and outside mills, with a 
weekly capacity of 133,440 bbls, showed 
an output for last week of 61,965, or 46.4 
per cent of capacity. This compares with 
47.8 per cent in 1914, and 46.1 per cent 
in -1913. , 





VIRGINIA 

Lyncusure, Va., April 26.—Feed de- 
mand not as heavy as the week previous, 
although spot stocks moved quickly. 
Flour quiet. Prices erratic. For in- 
stance, a bakery order was being figured 
on last week at prices ranging from $7.65 
to 8.20. Locally, the movement of flour 
is better, but not up to same time year 
ago. 

Dry weather worrying farmers. Heavy 
showers are needed. No damage done 
yet, but must have rain soon or damage 
will develop. Reports of fly from Camp- 
bell County. 

Quotations: local patents, $7.75@8.25 
bbl; Minneapolis, $8.10@8.30; Chicago, 
$7.65; Louisville, $7.70; Michigan, $8; 
Minneapolis red dog, $34 ton; middlings, 
$28; bran, $27; Indiana bran, $27.50; 
Kansas bran, $27.90; Louisville red dog, 
$35; bran, $28.50; middlings, $29.25. 





Exports for Week Ending April 17, 1915 


Wheat Corn Flour Oats 

From— . bus bus bbls bus 
New York.2,065,355 500,049 181,345 813,411 
Portland, 

Maine .. 109,000 ...... 26,000. . acces 
Boston 217,708 64,253 14,4838 ...... 
Philadelp’a 498,000 42,000 Cee, céianva 
Baltimore. 199,268 1,435,070 1,750 2,041,986 
New. News 347,000 70,008 _esevs 1,757,000 
Mobile 1,000 3,000 S008. ¢ 426% 
N. Orleans.1,140,000 56,000 7,000 8,500 
Galveston.. 505,000 2,000 15,000 2,000 
St. John, 

.. Hh, woo. BOG 088 3 cinciccd O.068 ccvscr 





Tots., wk.5,186,326 2,181,382 253,578 4,622,897 





Prev. w’k.4,421,635 2,049,438 347,194 2,285,267 
U. K’dom.. 728,303 SE,.716 67,486 cccocs 
Continent 4,439,023 2,009,513 133,087 ...... 
S. and Ctl. 

BOBOTIORE cesses Seton's 36,024 ...... 
We. BRGBs. . ccepse. evecis 25,867 ...... 
Other 

countries 19,000 86,154 + > | ees 

Totals ..5,186,326 2,181,382 263,578 ...... 





Summary of U. 8. and Canadian Exports 


July l1to Sametime 
April 17, 1915 last year 


Wheat, bus 259,948,599 154,343,571 


ss. Breer 12,009,302 9,536,541 
TotajJs as wheat, bus. 313,990,458 197,268,005 
Cats DUR ccc ccccces 31,357,287 3,320,716 
Cs ND” 6 60's ¥0 vdeo 63,850,608 9,141,810 





Exports, Grain and Grain Products 
The following statement, prepared by the 
Bureau of Statistics, Department of Com- 
merce, shows the quantity of grain and 
grain products exported from the United 
States during March, 1915, and nine months 
ending March 31 (000’s omitted): 


July 1 to July 1 to 

March, Mar. 31, Mar., Mar. 31 

1915 1915 1914 1914 

Flour, bbis.... 1,685 12,308 769 9,106 
Wheat, bus... 20,535 212,637 3,457 75,075 
Corn, bus..... 8,127 31,291 1,143 6,890 
Oats, bus..... 9,474 56,860 81 878 





The city council at Grand Rapids, 
Mich., has reduced the annual license fee 
for bakery peddlers from $12 to $5. 
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The flour output of the Chicago mills 
for the week ending April 24 was esti- 
mated at 19,250 bbls, or 65 per cent of 
capacity, compared with 18,500, or 62 per 
cent, a week ago, 19,500, or 66 per cent, 
in 1914, and 18,750, or 63 per cent, in 
1913. 

The extreme advances in wheat prices 
during the week caused flour to be 
marked up approximately 30c bbl over a 
week ago, and prohibited sales except in 
a small way. The advance had been 
looked for by certain dealers, who took 
advantage of their foresight by buying 
enough flour for immediate needs. 

Local flour men claim that they are 
having great difficulty in on flour 
purchased from mills in the three leading 
spring wheat states owing to the scarcity 
of wheat. 

Minneapolis mill brands were marked 
up from $8.10 to 8.30, wood or cotton, 
to the retail trade, early in the week. 
This is the highest price reached for 
these brands in many years. Chicago 
mills are able to compete with mills in 
the Northwest and Southwest, but some 
mills in Ohio, Michigan and southern half 
of this state, with local stocks of wheat, 
are quoting flour here 10@25c bbl lower 
than the range named by local mills. It 
is not unusual to hear of soft wheat pat- 
ent flour being quoted as low as $7.10@ 
7.25, jute, while the Chicago mills are 
asking 10@15c more. 

Chicago mills own and control prac- 
tically all the milling grades of spring 
wheat left in Chicago, and are therefore 
offering their patents today on the basis 
of $7.30@7.50, jute, while many mills of 
the Northwest are as high as $7.50@ 
7.65, jute. 

A leading flour jobber of Chicago 
stated last week that his stocks of flour 
are lower than they have been for many 
years, and that he believed the same is 
true of practically all large jobbers in 
this market. 

Two or three round lots of flour have 
been sold by Chicago millers to eastern 
dealers, which will eventually go to for- 
eign countries. Some of the flour, it is 
said, was purchased for the Belgian re- 
lief. This trade is well regarded, as a 
fair margin of profit is to be had, and 
the documents issued against such sales 
are satisfactory. 


NOTES 


J. G. Webster, mill agent, returned to 
Chicago last week after a business trip 
to New York City and the East. 


George E. Marcey, president of the 
Armour Grain-Co., returned from two 
months in California early last week. 

P. P. Croarkin, mill agent, is making 
a business trip in the Southwest visiting 
mills, and will return to Chicago early 
this week. 

First large sale of 1915 oats, to arrive, 
was made in the Chicago market April 
22. The transaction was between two big 
cash houses, and was for 400,000 bus. 

One of the leading baking companies 
of Chicago was reported to have pur- 
chased during the middle of the week 
7,000 bbls of Kansas 95 per cent patents 
on the basis of $6.65, jute, Chicago. 

Some of the large Chicago mail order 
houses at present are offering flour all 
the way from 75c to $1 per bbl lower 
than current prices. They are forced to 
do this because of stated catalogue prices 
named for March and April. 

So far as the export business was con- 


cerned, the new feature. in the Chicago 
trade for the week was the selling of 
50,000 to 500,000 bus daily from the new 
crop, mostly for August shipment. At 
the same time foreigners were buying 
both July and September wheat here. 


The regular quarterly meeting of the 
Millers ational Insurance Co. was held 
in the general offices here April 21. There 
was no special business to come before 
the officers and adjournment was taken 
at noon, in order that the quarterly meet- 
ing of the Millers Mutual Casualty In- 
surance Co, might be held that day. 


L. R. Hurd, president of the Red Star 
Mill & Elevator Co., Wichita, Kansas, 
who has been in Chicago for three weeks, 
having undergone an operation at the 
Presbyterian Hospital, left for home 
Tuesday accompanied by his wife. Mr. 
Hurd is in the best of health, and feels 
that the operation was entirely success- 
ful. 


Houses in the Chicago wheat trade in 
close touch with seaboard exporters had 
reports of 2,500,000 bus old and new 
wheat sold for export late Thursday; and 
after the close of the Friday market ad- 
ditional export sales of 700,000 bus old, 
and 300,000 to 500,000 bus new, wheat 
were confirmed,—a total in excess of 
3,500,000 bus for the two days. 


Benjamin Koral, who has been assist-. 


ant buyer of flour and cereal products 
for the McNeil & Higgins Co., wholesale 
grocers and flour merchants, has resigned 
his position and engaged as a flour broker 
and mill agent. He will have an office in 
the States Building. Mr. Koral was for- 
merly with one of the local mills and of 
late years has been closely associated with 
the wholesale flour trade. 


One by one questionable features are 
being eliminated from speculative grain 
trading. The Chicago Board of Trade 
has posted an amendment to its rules 
which prevents offers of round lots of 
grain in the open market, say 200,000 or 
500,000 bus, unless the broker or member 
making such offer is willing to sell small- 
er lots of 5,000 or 20,000 bus to those 
bidding for such amounts. 

Henry Lassen, president of the Kansas 
Milling Co., Wichita, Kansas, with C, V. 
Topping, secretary of the Southwestern 
Millers’ League, and one or two others 
from the Southwest, were in Chicago at- 
tending the rate hearing before the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission, which 
hearing ended Thursday. Mr. Lassen re- 
mained in Chicago until the end of the 
week. He was accompanied by his 
daughter. 

A Buenos Aires cable to a La Salle 
Street house near the end of the week 
confirmed the claim that Argentine ex- 
porters were obliged to cancel shipping 
contracts for May for both wheat and 
corn because of the damp condition of 
the grain resulting from the long period 
of cemaging rain. The same cable ex- 
plained the 3s 6d advance in freights due 
to prospect of scarcity in return tonnage 
from European ports. 

At the close of business + riday, vessel 
agents were permitted to divulge the ac- 
cumulated charters of about 10 days, and 
the showing was something of a surprise 
to the trade. Three elevator and export 
houses, presumably the Armour Grain 
Co., the J. Rosenbaum Grain Co., and 
Shafer & Stream were the principals in 
the business. The amount was given at 
1,500,000 bus, new wheat, Chicago to 
Montreal, August shipment, at a 4c 
rate, 





At the annual meeting of the stock- 
holders of the Shults Bread Co., New 
York City, Henry H. Romer was elected 
a director to succeed the late John H. 
Shults. 


WISCONSIN 

Mitwavxee, W1s., April 26.—The pro- 
duction of the Milwaukee mills, with a 
capacity of 25,800 bbls, was 16,000 bbls 
last week, representing 63 per cent of 
capacity. The — week, mills with 
a capacity of 25,800 turned out 11,000, 
or 42 per cent; a year ago, mills with a 
capacity of 22,800 turned out 12,997, or 
57 per cent. 

lour prices in Milwaukee last week 
held steady with choice city brands of 
hard spring wheat patent quoted on the 
basis of $8.05@8.25, in wood. 

One mill reported exceptionally good 
trade, and liberal bookings were made 
for April and May shipping, while an- 
other mill states that business was rather 
dull, only a limited amount of orders 
being received. 

Inquiry, however, was much improved. 
Mills have heard from dealers who have 
been out of the market for some time. 
A good improvement is looked for dur- 
ing this week. The production last week 
was larger than at any time during the 
ear, but attributed to larger sales made 
y one mill. 

There was fair inquiry from the East 
and the middle states, and millers all re- 
port shipping directions coming more 
freely. . 

‘All have fair stocks of good milling 
wheat on hand. 

The demand for clears continued brisk 
and millers were holding prices on the 
basis of $6.90@7, in jute. The output is 
sold for the first week in May. All have 
plenty of loading orders on hand, there 
being no stocks. Demand continues good 
from all sections. 

There was some improvement noted in 
Kansas straight, with jobbers and large 
bakers buying moderately well, while 
small shops laid in fair stocks. Prices 
held steady at $7.35@7.55, in cotton. 


* * 


There was a good demand for rye flour. 
Millers report inquiry from all sections, 
and prices advanced 10c in sympathy 
with the cash rye. Standard city blended 
brands were quoted on the basis of $6.45 
@6.55, in wood, while country blends 
were held at $6.35 for dark and $6.50 for 
white, in sacks. There was a good de- 
mand for pure on the basis of $6.65, in 
wood. 

Millers report good sales to the East 
and Southwest, while a decided improve- 
ment was noted in the state trade. There 
are no ‘stocks on hand, and as fast as 
flour is manufactured it is loaded out. 

* * 


Corn meal was in fair demand, white 
being quoted at $1.90 and yellow at $1.85, 
in 100-lb cotton sacks. There was a fair 
trade with the East and Southwest, Cana- 
dian buyers being out of the market. 


MILLFEED STRONG 

Millfeed was strong with middlings 
advanced 50@75c; bran was steady. 
Shippers, reported good trade for im- 
mediate shipment, and were willing to 
pay present prices for all offered that 
could be shipped out promptly. Feed for 
deferred shipment was slow, although 
mills were asking same price as for 
prompt. Shippers were not interested in 
deferred and took only what they had 
ordered. 

Hominy feed was strong and advanced 
$1 per ton, while red dog was in good de- 
mand at an advance of 50c. Eastern 
demand showed some improvement, and 
shippers were able to make fair sales 
for anything running into Buffalo. Of- 
ferings from northwestern country mills 
continued. light, while southwestern feed 
was out of line for this market. 

There was a fair demand for cotton- 
seed meal on basis of $30.50, in 100-lb 
sacks. Brewers’ dried grains sold at $26, 
but were discounted about $2 per ton 
for summer delivery. 

The state trade continued brisk, but 
all wanted quick shipment. Middlings 
were especially wanted, and _ shippers 
found difficulty in supplying the demand. 
Screenings continued slow, only the very 
fancy being salable. 

a7 * 


The demand continued good for blue- 
stent wheat, but offerings were excep- 
tionally light. Millers were willing to 
pay fancy prices for choice. Shippers 
bought off-grades to be used for chicken 
feed. Top price paid for No. 1 northern, 
$1.62. 


April 28, 1915 


Car receipts of grain for the week: 37 
wheat, 140 corn, 148 oats, 114 barley, 16 
rye, 3 flaxseed. 

NOTES 

Grain in store in Milwaukee last week: 
wheat, 17,971 bus; corn, 614,275; oats, 
404,773; barley, 393,673; rye, 7,318. 

C. F. Freeman, one of the oldest mem- 
bers and president of the Milwaukee 
Chamber of Commerce from 1881 to 1883, 
died April 24. Mr. Freeman is well re- 
membered in the grain trade. 

A conference will be held on Wednes- 
day, April 28, by a committee of grain 
receivers and shippers with Assistant 
Freight Traffic Manager Eyman, of thc 
North Western railroad, in relation tv 
switching charges on grain and grain 
products at Milwaukee. Some time ago 
the Interstate Commerce Commissici 
permitted the Milwaukee railroad to makv 
a reciprocal switching charge of le per 
100 Ibs, and the North Western has rv- 
fused to absorb this entire charge on 
grain delivered to that line. A tariff his 
now been issued, effective May 1, ly 
which absorption of the lc per 100 lbs is 
authorized on grain from Minneapoli,, 
but the shippers at Milwaukee want this 
rule to apply on all grain arriving ovr 
the North Western. 

H. N. Wison. 





Cuban Flour and Grain Imports 


Importers of flour, bran, corn, oats, aiid 
corn meal into Havana, Cuba, during 
March, 1915, from the United Statcs, 
Canada and Argentina, together with tiie 
names of shippers, in sacks of 200 lls, 
were: 


FLOUR 

Shippers— Sacks 
CIDE GB OG, a ice eve tcadivi cnsuied 9,356 
Southern Pacific Ry. .........2ees00. 9,199 
Mobile & Ohio R. Ry ... ccs eceeccsecs 7,050 
Wells Flour Milling Co. ..........65. 4,090 
White & Co. ........4.45. seid wteeee 2,290 
Florida East Coast Ry.............6. 1,750 
Arkansas City Milling Co............. 1,450 
Big Diamond Mills Co, ............- 1,033 
i B®. Svar Tere ree. 1,10 
New Prague Flouring Mill Co......... 1,000 
Waco Mill & Elevator Co............. 1,000 
Rea-Patterson Milling Co, .......... 1,000 


TORRE POCO TY. occ coca ces cocsccnss 920 
Washburn-Crosby Co. ........eeeeees 900 
Wichita Flour Mills Co. ............ S10 
Burrus Mill & Elevator Co........... S00 
ee BES fe See ea oor 750 
Minko WIUUNE. OG. ioc sess ceevecc cts 700 
Themad Mill CO, oiscc05s ewrcsicvics svn 650 
Oklahoma City Mill & Elevator Co... 550 
Whaley Mill & Elevator Co........... 0 
Wemiey MRT CO. ce ccisceswctvccccvcce 500 
Pitteburgin. BE COs: osc swcvigecvicse 500 
Collin Co, Mill & Elevator Co........ 590 
Texas Star Flour Mills .............. 450 
Lawrenceburg Roller Mills Co........ 375 
ee Re Sy reer EER eee 00 
Ballard & Ballard Co. .... uses e ‘ 
Southwestern Mfg. Co. ........0e.005 250 
Graham Mfg. Co. 2 
George P. Plant Milling Co........... 250 
SL Serre ere eee Te 0 






Star & Crescent Milling Co........... 250 
i BD Bo Sy Prrrereeeie yr ce 0 
Gy ae EE OP SES bone bewndssindesd 0 
Wellington Milling & Elevator Co.... 
GEG GE Gey. cn cccwescasievcscccceves 200 





FOUR: oes e ee aecccaVecvedcses Sate eee §1,813 


BRAN 
oo et al re ee ee 2,450 
Ballard & Ballard Co. ........-+54+- 1,144 
Ge ME GI 6 6 cb cne cecbcade newbie 1,070 
Bere TS. GO. Fcc cee cccescecess 50 
Arkadelphia Mill Co, .......-.500055 90 


BRUHOED GOMGTEE TAF. 6c cccccccscoecscs 00 
GG. TE. PUCRSTPOR, ov ccccscccesnscoscesen 00 
Southerm Pacihe Ry. .ccsescccssecces 


Oe: es ROS ae Seba sacle incite 21,500 
A. BH CeeeRRarat & Ga. cccosesngevess 9,790 
MRPOTE Wievater Ce. .cccccccsesvcvee { 
Ge iy TM ah Gg ed cots ee Sows ctseciuds 3,275 
pe Ee eee ere eee ee 1,750 
EMMONS TOR. occ ccctctccccseses 1,00 
Powell & O'Rourke Grain Co. ........ 590 
BOUWST TRROCINED, 0c occ ccccccesecve Fi 
TE; DUG TOR, 2 dec cunccvecsivvceseds 


Sa. a SS - ane Khe sh bda ct harect ove 4 
Genes A, Teas aia sce eds cccuver 2 
Powell & O’Rourke Grain Co. ....... 
Gener Daas Cy oes ias voteceedicagics 2 
Sy Be GOMOD Pee cee ciw'sedusovreesss 1 
WE, WOOO TEFGR, nes ccevssccsoccceses 
Halliday Elevator Co. .......see0055 
DASE BAGUIO hee Sos co weccsceceeie 
C. HE, MeMtBOR B CO ccsewcccvcccsssc 


CORN MEAL 


Corm Preoducte Co. .ccsccccccccsececs 2,70 
Charles A. Krause Milling Co......... 
Nebraska Mill Co. ........s2ceceeeeee 
Southern Pacifie Ry. 2... .scecccccess 
Pigmoeuth Bailing CO. 2... cic vccececcs 
Charles Lacey Plumb ............++:5 
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in the demand for flour last week. Al- 
thoveh the volume of business booked 
was ot large, numerous orders in small 
lots of well-established brands were re- 
ceived. A fair volume of business was 
done in mixed-car lots to the Southwest. 
Buyers during last week continued bear- 
ish in their views and only booked their 
requirements, most sales made being for 


prompt shipment, Millers have advanced - 


asking prices 10@15e per bbl on all 
grades. 
* Inquiries on new-crop flour for July- 


Aug >t shipment were quite numerous 
for both hard and soft winter wheat flour 
which, however, resulted in very little 
business as many millers refused to 
quot 

Although numerous inquiries were also 


received for export, very little business 
was done, as bids received, in most cases, 
were entirely out of line with millers’ 
view A few small sales, however, were 
made to the United Kingdom but mainly 
of well-established brands; one or two 
sales of new soft winter wheat flour were 
also :1ade for July-August shipment. A 
fair .mount of business was done with 
Latin America and West Indies at satis- 
factory prices. 

Local demand was quiet, buyers only 
purchasing their immediate requirements. 
Several offers on new hard winter wheat 
flour were made but considerably below 
what millers could accept. Hard winter 
and spring wheat clears of good quality 
were in fair demand, with the supply 
limited. Competition from spring wheat 
mills in the local market was not as keen 
as it has been. 

Nominal quotations on Saturday were: 
hard winter wheat fancy patent, $6.85@ 
7.05; straight, $6.75@6.85; first clear, 
$5.80(¢ 6.15; low-grade and second clear, 
$4.60/©5.05; soft winter wheat fancy pat- 
ent, 56.65@6.95; second patent, $6.50@ 
6.60; extra fancy, $6.30@6.40; low-grade 
and second clear, $5@5.50; spring wheat 
patent, $7.45@7.70; first clear, $6.70@ 
6.85, -all in jute. Minnesota pure rye, 
$6.25; dark rye, $5.70, jute basis. 

Millfeed continued in good demand 
with prices held firmly. Offerings were 
light. Country mills were still in the 
market and offerings were well taken 
care of by this and local demand. 

THE GROWING CROP 

The growing wheat crop made rapid 
progress last week, beneficial rains hav- 
ing fullen throughout Missouri and south- 
ern Illinois followed by warm growing 
weather, Claims are made that further 
rains are still needed in isolated spots, 
but veneral prospects are all that could 
be desired at this time of the year. 

Following is the gist of reports re- 
ceived: Good showers this week. ..Fine 
-.. linprovement with rain and warmer 
Wealher...,Rains are improving things 
Imiucnsely...Have had light rains but 
net more...Good...Fine, excellent 
pro-pects...Needs more rain, late wheat 
not looking very good. ..Good. 

‘ills ineluded in the above reports are: 

ike Milling Co., Edwardsville, Il. 
ro (IL.) Milling Co. 

imbia (Ill.) Star Milling Co. 
shland (IIl.) Milling Co. 

‘ington (Ky.) Roller Mills Co. 
jestic Milling Co., Aurora, Mo. 
effer Milling Co., Lebanon, Il. 
eleville (Ill.) “Milling Co. 

iterloo (Ill.) Milling Co. 


FLOUR OUTPUT 
‘he flour output of the St. Louis mills, 


“ha weekly capacity of 40,800 bbls, 
!\ the week ending April 24, was 23,600, 


ere was quite a little improvement . 










representing 58 per cent of capacity, 
compared with 14,000, or 34 per cent, the 
previous week, 21,600, or 53 per cent, a 
year ago, and 24,100, or 59 per cent, in 
1913. 

Outside mills, with a weekly capacity 
of 60,300 bbls, the product of which is 
sold from St. Louis, made 31,200, repre- 
senting 52 per cent, compared with 24,- 
900, or 41 per cent, the previous week, 
37,900, or 64 per cent, a year ago, and 
32,300, or 54 per cent, in 1913. 


” NOTES 

I. Bruce Howard, flour broker of New 
York, made a short stop-over in St. Louis 
on his way to Kansas City. 

Visiting country millers on ’change 
last week were very optimistic regarding 
the growing crop on account of the bene- 
ficial rains followed by warm weather. 

Edwin Fraser, representing the Fraser 
Co., Milwaukee, Wis., was a visitor at 
this office one day last week. Mr. Fraser 
while in St. Louis called upon the millers 
in the interest of his company. 

Pietro Viviano, vice-president of the 
Viviano & Bros. Macaroni Co., was fatal- 
ly shot by a fellow countryman April 17. 
‘The Viviano macaroni factory is one of 
the largest of its kind west of the Mis- 
sissippi. 

Charles F. Rock, associate manager of 
the Industrial Appliance Co., of Chi- 
cago, Ill., was a visitor on ’change last 
week in the interest of his company. Mr. 
Rock stated that business had been most 
satisfactory. 

W. B. Christian has resigned from the 
W. L. Green Commission Co. to manage 
the branch office of the Keusch-Schwartz 
Co., of New York, which will be opened 
with offices in the Chamber of Commerce 
Building about May 1. 





LOUISIANA 

New Orueans, La., April 26.—Last 
week’s flour business was somewhat be- 
low normal, although the.trade was more 
interested in quotations for May-June 
shipment, but values were above buyers’ 
views. In the early part of the week 
some flour was placed where mills cut 
values, but toward the close buyers were 
inclined to hold off. 

Kansas flours were in fair demand for 
May-June shipment, but April delivery 
was neglected. Mills seemed anxious for 
shipping instructions on old contracts, 
and were especially anxious to sell for 
immediate shipment in order to get bran 
and shorts, and where April delivery was 
desired values were somewhat lower than 
quotations of the previous week. The 
price on 95 per cent patents was as low 
as $6.80 per bbl, in 98-lb cotton sacks. 

Some sales of patents were made in 
the early part of the week at $7@7.10 per 
bbl, May shipment, but this price was 
special, and the normal quotation ranged 
$7.15@7.25, with several mills asking as 
high as $7.35@7.50 per bbl for the same 
grades, basis 98-lb cotton sacks. . 

Clears were in demand, but mills were 
unable to offer, and the few that quoted 
asked as high as $6.40@6.50 per bbl in 
jutes, April shipment. Oklahoma and 
Nebraska quotations, in most cases, were 
5@10c per bbl above values asked by 
Kansas mills. Ninety-five per cent pat- 
ents ranged around $6.90@7, while offer- 
ings of clears were $6.45@6.55 per bbl, 
in jute bags, April-May shipment. 

Reports from brokers on spring wheat 
flours were not encouraging. The trade, 
while carrying light stocks, and having 
few bookings, was not inclined to order 
at ruling values, as quotations were fully 
20@30c per bbl above Kansas values. . 
Kansas flours are giving satisfaction, and 
the baking trade is inclined to use more 
of them. Values on spring wheat flours 
were unsettled, with a wide range. Quo- 
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tations on patents came in all the way 
from $7.30 to 7.60 per bbl, with short 
patents quoted at $7.80@8; straights, 
$7.25@7.50 per bbl,—basis 98-lb cotton 
sacks, for 60-day shipment. ~ 

* #*# 


The demand for soft winter wheat 
flours continued to be confined to extra 
fancy, and patents and straights were 
neglected. It was impossible for mills to 
get within 10@15c per bbl of values for 
which straights could have been sold. 
There was a steady demand for extra 
fancy, but mills were well sold ahead on 
this grade, and offerings were extremely 
light, both for near-by and May ship- 
ment. 

Reports from all quarters indicate 
stocks are light, and there should be 
some booking toward the end of the 
month. Mill quotations on patents ranged 
$7.20@7.30; straights, $6.90@7; extra 
fancy, $6.60@6.75 per bbl, basis 98-lb 
cotton sacks. 

Spot quotations were steadier, and val- 
ues showed little or no change from the 
past week. Surplus supplies were about 
exhausted. Quotations follow, basis 98-lb 
cotton or 140-lb jute bags: hard spring 
wheat patents, $7.35@7.45; straights, 
$7.10@7.20. Hard winter wheat patents, 
$7@7.25; straights, $6.75@6.85; clears, 
$6.25@6.40. Soft winter patents, $7.10@ 
7.20; straights, $6.90@7; extra fancy, 
$6.70@6.80; clears, $6.40@6.50. 


Millfeed values continued to advance, 
with quotations up 2@3c per 100 lbs over 
week previous. Mills were light offerers, 
Kansas, Indiana and Missouri quotations 
being around $1.46@1.47 per 100 lbs for 
bran. In the early part of the week sev- 
eral carloads of bran were placed at 
$1.42@1.45 per 100 lbs, but later mills 
seemed out of the market, and inquiries 
were neglected. Spot. quotations follow, 
basis 100-lb burlap bags: soft winter 
wheat bran, $1.45@1.47; hard winter 
wheat bran, $1.45@ 447; shorts, $1.55@ 
1.60. ge 

Corn products advanced 10@l5c per 
bbl over last week. There was some in- 
quiry, but sales made were to cover im- 
mediate wants. Prices, basis 196-lb wood 
packages: cream meal, $3.70@3.85; stand- 
ard meal, $3.60@3.75; grits, $3.80@3.85. 
Mill quotations on corn flour were $1.90 
@1.95; brewers’ grits, $1.85@1.90; corn 
chop, $1.60@1.70; germ meal, $1.50@ 
1.55 per sack of 100 Ibs. 

Corn quotations advanced 4@5c per 
bu. There was a fair local demand, with 
export business confined to Mexican 
wants. Prices: No. 2 yellow, 85@86c; 
No. 2 white, 84@85c; No. 2 mixed, 831, 
@84c per bu. 

Oat quotations advanced %@lc per 
bu over last week. Demand fair. Prices: 
No. 2 white, 64@65c; No. 2.mixed, 631 
@64'4c per bu. 

Wheat quotations showed little change 
from the previous week’s close. Brokers 
reported a fair export demand, and 
where tonnage could be secured several 
loads were placed at 2@3c per bu over 
the May option, first half of May loading. 
Brokers report a good inquiry for new 
wheat, September loading. 

* * 


Exports of grain and grain products: 
Vera Cruz, 4,700 sacks flour; Marseilles, 
607,000 bus wheat; Tampico, 2,000 sacks 
flour, 9,698 sacks corn, 18,725 pockets 
rice; Manchester, 120,000 bus wheat, 300 
pockets rice; Havana, 8,510 sacks flour, 
275 sacks oats; Bluefields, 257 bbls flour; 
Porto Cortez, 500 sacks flour; Liverpool, 
200,000 bus wheat; Barcelona, 367,970 
bus wheat; Ceiba, 248 sacks flour, 138 
pockets rice; Glasgow, 2,600 sacks flour; 
Cienfuegos, 3,150 sacks flour. 

H. T. Lawier, Jr. 





World’s Grain Shipments 
World’s wheat and corn shipments by 
weeks in bushels (000’s omitted): 
April 25 April 26 

















Wheat— April 24 April17 1914 1913 
America ..... 10,360 7,611 2,848 3,688 
Russia ... See: <oones 024 2,238 
Danube ...... ess. weeve 888 784 
India ........+ 104 72 56. «648 
Argentina .... 6,138 5,572 632 4,432 
Australia ..... was Py 1,456 1,320 
Others ....... 64 56 104 26 

Tots., wheat 15,666 13,491 9,008 138,136 
CORR. ce wovecee 2,111 2,810 2,316 4,139 

On passage— 

Wheat ....... 62,520 57,048 41,000 62,544 
fo, eee ee ee 16,827 16,660 11,629 11,705 
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ROCHESTER 

Rocuesrer, N. Y., April 26.—The flour 
output of the Rochester mills last week 
was 12,100 bbls, of which 9,500 were 
spring wheat flour. This represented 60 
per cent of capacity, compared with 11,- 
900, or 59 per cent, the previous week, 
14,500, or 73 per cent, a year ago, 11,100, 
or 56 per cent, two years ago, and 10,700, 
or 52 per cent, three years ago. 

Although the actual amount of business 
transacted in the flour market was small, 
there was a little better inquiry last 
week, and sales and output increased 
slightly. . Shipping directions came in 
fairly well, in view of existing conditions. 
The feeling among the millers was that 
high prices will continue for some time, 
and as a result they were not inclined 
to make concessions the past week. They 
held prices firmly. 

The first part-of the week sales of 
spring patents were made at $8.25, wood, - 
Boston. The market was gradually ad- 
vanced until $8.50 was reached on Sat- 
urday. There was no business reported 
at the top price, although one mill re- 
ported moderate sales at $8.45, and an- 
other at $8.40. The price in the city was 
advanced to $8.40@8.50, wood, and a fair 
amount of business was reported by some 
of the mills. 

The demand for spring clears was re- 
ported good. The mills were able to 
dispose of their output at firmer prices. 
Sales were made as high as $7.60, wood, 
Boston. The bulk of the business, how- 
ever, was done around $7.45. One mill 
quoted a high-grade spring clear under 
brand at $7.75, at the close of the mar- 
ket Saturday, but said the trade had not 
taken hold at that figure. 

There were inquiries for spring low- 
grade, buyers offering to pay more 
money. One mill which has a reputation 
for making a fancy spring low-grade 
said it turned down a bid of $5.65, jute, 
New York, as it was sold ahead and be- 
lieved prices would go higher. Other 
mills sold good spring low-grade at $5@ 
5.25, jute, New York. 

Winter wheat flour was in better de- 
mand, especially straights. Mills ran 
practically full time and disposed of their 
output at firmer prices. Sales were on 
the basis of $7@7.15, wood, Boston. This 
represented an advance of 10@25c per 
bbl. Shipping directions came in well, 
but there is still a lot of flour sold that 
the mills want to move. 

There was a further advance in rye 
flour, millers making sales of pure white 
rye flour at $7, wood, Boston. The de- 


mand was good. Dark rye flour sold 
freely at $6.75. Stocks of rye flour here 
are light, and the trade expects higher - 
prices. 

Trade in graham and entire wheat flour 
was moderate. Prices were slightly 
firmer. Sales of graham flour were re- 


ported at $6.60, wood, Boston, and en- 
tire wheat flour at $7.90. These were the 
best prices of the season. 

* #* 

The demand for spring bran showed 
another increase, and the mills sold all 
they made at advanced prices. One mill 
disposed of its output at $29, in 100’s, 
Boston, while another mill sold at $28.50, 
The lowest price reported was $28.40. 
Winter bran sold at $29@30, in 100’s, 
Rochester. 

While the demand for spring mid- 
dlings was not so urgent as it was for 
bran, mills sold most of their output at 
firm prices. The bulk of the business 
was at $30@31, in 100’s, Boston, although 
one mill obtained as high as $32 for a 
fancy spring middling. A poorer quality 
spring middling sold as low as $29.40. 

CROP CONDITION 

Rains improved the winter wheat in 
western New. York last week, and the 
crop was stimulated by milder weather. 
Although some damage was done in scat- 
tered localities, prospects are for a good 
crop. Stocks of old wheat in farmers’ 
hands are light, and they are holding for 
higher prices. 

NOTES 

Everything is in readiness for the an- 
nual convention of the New York State 
Master Bakers here the first week in May. 


J. George Cramer, well known in the 
milling trade and said to be the first man 
to induce flour manufacturers to use pa- 
per sacks, died here last week at the age 
of 82 years. He was long engaged in the 
paper bag business. R. J. Arxrns, 
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Domestic prices for flour are holding 
at the 40c advance announced by wire 
last week. At this advance buyers are 
taking their usual quantities, and the 
trade shows no contraction as a result 
of the increased cost. If anything there 
was an improvement in the demand last 
week. This is mostly for country ship- 
ment. Big city bakers do not vary much 
in their weekly requirements. At the 
price now prevailing flour is at the high- 
est point in the crop, and at the highest 
price known in Canada in many years. 

Export demand showed further. im- 
provement, notwithstanding that prices in 
this department were also higher. Book- 
ings for the week seem to have been 
fairly liberal. Most of these were for 
shipment to the United Kingdom, but the 
British West Indies and other markets 
took a fair share. Some of the United 
Kingdom orders were undoubtedly for 
army use. 

Compared with week previous, stand- 
ard brands of spring wheat flour were 
6d higher, winters fully 2s higher. Sell- 
ers asked 46s 6d@47s per 280 lbs, for 
spring patents, in jute, c.i.f. London, 
Liverpool or Glasgow; winters, 45s 6d@ 
46s, in cotton. Sales were made at the 
week-end at these prices. 

Toronto brokers buying 90 per cent 
winter patents for export from country 
mills offered 20@25c per bbl more than 
week previous. The prevailing range is 
now $6.20@6.25 per bbl in buyers’ bags 
at seaboard. Local car-lot quotations 
per bbl: 


Spring patents, firsts .....---eeeeeeees $8.10 
Spring patents, seconds ....-s-+++eee% 7.60 
Spring patents, first bakers .........+++ 7.40 
Winter and spring blends .........+++. 7.80 
Winter 90 per CENTS ...-eeeeeecereees 6.70 


All delivered in 98-lb bags, wholesale 


quantities, Ontario points. 
MILLFEED DEMAND GOOD 


There was a good demand for millfeed 
at full prices quoted during recent weeks, 
but a few millers were reported to be 
offering more freely as a result of im- 
proved demand for flour, and in some 
cases shaded their prices. It is also 
apparent that some bran has been ex- 
ported to the United States. Bran in 
mixed cars is $26 per ton, in bags; 
shorts, $29; straight cars of bran, $27; 
shorts, $30, f.o.b. Ontario points. 


WINTER WHEAT FIRMER 


Ontario soft winter wheat has followed 
closely upon the spring varieties in all 
recent advances. Compared with week 
previous, the car-lot price at country 
points was 7@8c per bu higher, and mill- 
ers were inquiring more freely for wheat 
than in some weeks past. Available 
stocks in farmers’ hands are small, but 
sufficient to carry the market until new 
crop is ready for grinding. Manitoba 
wheat is plentiful at Bay port elevators, 
and the asking price in Ontario is based 


on the Winnipeg market. Quotations 
per bu: 

WeOs TMOCCNGER 6 bic decccccacecs $....@1.68 
No. 8 MOrtheOPM ...ccccccccccsse cove @1.67 
Wo. 8 MOPtHOFM .nccesccccccsves, ores @1.64 
No. 2 Ontario winter .........+; 1.562@1.55 


Winter wheat quotations for car lots at 
country points in Ontario; spring wheat, in 
car lots, f.o.b. Georgian Bay ports. 


OATMEAL DULL . 


Oatmeal millers find demand for their 
products quiet. Sales are limited in 
quantity and entirely confined to the do- 
mestic market, as export business is im- 
possible at present values. No change in 
any of the cereal prices has been noted. 


Quotations: rolled oats, $3.35 per 90-Ib 
bag to the jobbing trade, or $6.95 per 
bbl, in weed To London, Liverpool or 
Glasgow, rolled oats were 47s per 280 
Ibs, subject to the usual 2 per cent dis- 
count. Oatmeal to the same ports, 45s 
6d per 280 lbs for pinhead, and 45s 3d 
for medium and coarse. 


OATS HIGHER 


Oats continued their upward course 
and showed an advance of fully 2c, com- 
pared with a week ago, Other grains 
were steady. Trade was light, and in 
some grains practically nothing has been 
done lately. Quotations per bu: 


No, 2 white Ontario oats ......... --@ 62 
No. 2 Canadian western ......... --@ 70 
No. 3 Canadian western ......... --@ 68 
BEMTING DGLIOP. occ cect eteotvenives 73@ 75 
WOE DORI oi vv ctanvesdviovscwcs 66@ 68 
BVO cobovosevvcisosncbeceresecsecacs --@1.10 
DOGS «ons 6306 00 004040n doa tets acer $1.80@1.90 
BUCKWHERE cccccevescccetoevasss 80@ 85 


All Ontario grains, car lots, f.o.b. point 
of shipment; Manitoba oats, f.o.b. Bay ports. 


OCEAN FREIGHTS FIRMER 


Shipments of flour are now going for- 
ward to Montreal for opening of naviga- 
tion. Steamship companies are asking 
46c per 100 lbs for space to Glasgow 
from Montreal. Bookings by Canadian 
mills from all Atlantic ports were larger 
than in previous wegks. Current quota- 
tions to Ontario ates are: New York 
to London 45c, Liverpool 40c, Glasgow 
40@45c, Bristol 45c; Philadelphia to 
Leith 45c, Dundee and Aberdeen 50c; 
Montreal to Belfast 45c, Dublin 50c, 
Avonmouth 45@50c. 


NOTES 


R. J. Megaw, Goderich, superintendent 
Western, Canada Flour Mills Co., Ltd., 
was in Toronto a part of last week. 

J. D. Flavelle, Lindsay, Ont., a widely 
known retired Canadian miller, has been 
appointed chairman of the board of liq- 
uor license commissioners for the prov- 
ince of Ontario. This board is a new 
institution, and will have wide power 
over the sale and control of intoxicants. 

The bakers of Ontario have little or no 
sentiment as to the present price of flour. 
They are amply protected against any 
contingency. by their guaranteed con- 
tracts with millers. If flour goes up 
they are not interested; if it goes down 
they get the benefit of the decline. These 
contracts cover the crop year. The only 
thing the baker has to look out for is 
that his miller does not go bankrupt. 





MONTREAL 


Monrreat, Que., April 26.—A strong 
feeling prevailed in the market last week, 
and prices for spring wheat grades 
scored another advance of 20c per bbl, 
which makes a net rise during the past 
10 days of 40e per bbl. This action on 
the part of millers was justified, owing 
to the continued strength displayed in 
the Canadian wheat situation, and it will 
not be any surprise if prices go still 
higher within the next month. 

The strength in the market has stimu- 
lated the demand from both local and 
country buyers, and business in this re- 
spect has been a little more active during 
the week. Sales of first patents were 
made at $8.20; seconds, $7.70; strong 
clears, $7.50 per bbl, in bags, and 30¢ per 
bbl more, in wood. 

In sympathy with the advance in 
spring wheat flour and the higher prices 
demanded by farmers for wheat through- 
out Ontario, a stronger feeling has pre- 
vailed in the market for winter wheat 
flour, and prices have advanced 10c per 
bbl. There was no marked improvement 
in the demand for these grades, as buy- 
ers show no disposition to provide for 
future requirements, but a steady busi- 


‘ 


ness passed to fill actual wants. Sales 
of choice patents were made at $7.90; 
straight rollers, $7.40@7.50 per bbl, in 
wood, and the latter, in jute, at $3.50@ 
3.60 per bag of 98 Ibs. 

The export trade in spring wheat flour 
last week was quiet. No sales of im- 
portance were reported. Millers in most 
cases advanced their prices Is@1s 6d per 
sack, with some of them asking as high 
as 47s for export patent, which foreign 
buyers have not been disposed to pay on 
account of cheaper offerings from Min- 
neapolis millers. 

The receipts of flour for the week were 
33,886 sacks, compared with 17,114 for 
the same week last year. The exports 
for the week from the ‘ports of Portland 
and St. John were 17,500 sacks, against 
73,046 for the corresponding week a 
year ago. 

* * 

There was no important change in the 
condition. of the market for millfeed last 
week except that the feeling was firmer, 
owing to an improved demand from local 
and country buyers for supplies. A more 
active business was done, with sales of 
bran at $26, shorts $28, middlings $33@ 
34 per ton, including bags. There was 
some inquiry from the United States for 
bran, but as the prices bid were not in 
line with millers’ views no further busi- 
ness resulted. The local trade in moullie 
continued fair, and prices were un- 
changed, with sales of pure grain grades 
at. $37@38; mixed, $35@36 per ton. 

A firm feeling prevailed in the market 
for rolled oats under a fairly good de- 
mand for supplies for export account, 
and sales of some fair-sized lots were 
made. The local trade continued quiet, 
the demand being principally for small 
lots to fill actual wants, and sales were 
made at $6.85@7 per bbl, in wood, and 
at $3.25@3.35 per bag. The exports for 
the week from the ports of Portland and 
St. John, N. B., were 2,500 sacks, com- 
pared with 1,186 sacks and 6,905 cases 
for the corresponding week last year. 

The local trade in wheat was more 
active last week, with a fair demand 
from exporters for supplies. Sales of 
25,000 bus of Manitoba No. 1 northern 
were made at $1.60 per bu, cif. Bay 
ports; 85,000 bus of No. 3 northern, 
$1.584,. There was also some demand 
from Ontario millers for Manitoba 
spring wheat, with sales of 10,000 bus of 
No. 2 northern at $1.6314 per bu, c.i.f. 
Bay ports, and 40,000 bus of No. 3 
northern. 

* * 


There was an active demand from both 
Canadian and United States grain ex- 
porters for ocean grain room last week, 
and a large volume of business was done. 
The demand set in on Tuesday when en- 
gagements of 800,000 to 1,000,000 bus 
were made for August-September ship- 
ment at rates ranging from 8s to 8s 6d 
per qr to all ports. Later in the week 
a stronger feeling developed in the mar- 
ket, and rates were advanced 6@9d per 
qr under a continued good demand; fur- 
ther large engagements were made at 
8s 6d@8s 9d, which are the highest rates 
paid on record from this port. 

The total amount of business done for 
the week was 2,000,000 bus, which makes 
the engagements from this port for May- 
June and August-September shipment to 
date about 10,000,000, including tramp 
vessels, of which there are only 12 en- 
gaged so far. There was a demand for 
tramp tonnage, but owing to the clause 
inserted in the contracts that demurrage 


‘on the vessels would commence from the 


date of arrival at European ports no en- 
gagements were made. Rates by regular 
lines are: Liverpool, August-September, 
8s 3d@8s 6d; London, 8s 6d@8s 9d; 


Manchester, 8s 9d@9s; 
Hull, 8s 94@9s; Leith, 9s. 
The demand for corn was limited, ow- 
ing to the fact that buyers in most 
cases were well supplied for the present. 
The tone of the market was stronger, an 
»prices for Argentine corn were lc per 
bu higher than a week ago, with sales of 
odd car lots at 824%,@82%,%c per bu, ex- 
store. American No. 3 yellow corn for 
shipment from Chicago was quoted at 
8314,@84c per bu, ex-track. The trad: 
in barley was slow, with round lots of 
Manitoba No. 4 offering for shipment 
from Fort William at 7614c; feed anid 
rejected, 75c per bu, afloat, Montreal. 


Glasgow, 8s; 


EXPORTS OF GRAIN AND FLOUR 


Exports of grain and flour from the 
ports of Portland and St. John for the 
week were: 








Wheat Flour 

bus sacks 

eee ct ee ee 88,829 2,000 
EMMGOR vec sctbcciveoccsesse 144,000 15,500 
DOO: = 6 vows iectinrees dt 232,829 17,550 


LOCAL STOCKS OF GRAIN IN STORE 
Stocks of grain and flour in store in 
Montreal on the dates mentioned were: 
April 24° April 17 April 


1915 1915 191 
WHORE, DU 06 cxrs0 371,986 327,704 247,006 
CUR; BEE cscs iced 100,779 108,412 7,713 
CGE, BOE -isecvion os 645,797 690,903 150,228 
Barley, bus ....... 147,436 173,484 725,256 
Buckwheat, bus... 14,720 14,720 14,474 
VO, - CUB ..bicsscee 12,171 12,171 9u9 
Flour, sacks ...... 73,093 73,053 62,2 


Tuomas S. Bark. 





WESTERN CANADA 


Wiwnieea, Man., April 26.—All grades 
of flour advanced 20c¢ per bbl on Friday 
of last week. For more than a week tlic 
millers were on the verge of announcing 
an advance, and the situation in wheat 
became so strong toward the week-end 
that there was no longer any doubt as |o 
the necessity of making the change. Un- 
less wheat receded from its present po- 
sition, it was expected that another ad- 
vance would be made. Domestic demand 
for flour was quiet. Export inquiry was 
fair. Flour to Manitoba points, in cot- 
ton or jute bags, delivered to the retail 
trade, net: best patents, $7.70 per bbl; 
seconds, $7.30; first clears, $6.30; lower 
grades, $5@5.20. 

Business in feed was not so active :s 
previously, and, although stocks of brin 
and shorts continued small, millers quot- 
ed prices $1@2 per ton lower than in the 
preceding week. Owing to the situation 
in coarse grain, ground feeds were $23 
per ton higher. Oil cake, however, w.s 
lower than previously. Prices differed 
for the different provinces; the figures 
for Saskatchewan were $1 higher thn 
those for Manitoba, and $2 higher for 
most Alberta points. Net prices quot:d 
to Manitoba retail trade were: 





SU. Sevedebcccacetivcerbneaueeceses $24.00 
ah BOLLE Pe A ETC TERT CLE LE 26.00 
CONG: GUO i 5:5 5 0.9 9-0 ad Wot 0 $006 00s cunentd 42.00 
oe eer ees Tiree rs 40.00 
Mixed barley and oats . 41.00 
Ol) GREG, BRO cescincccce ee $8.00 
Oll GONG, COMFHO is cccccccciccvcecie 39.00 


Trade in rolled oats and oatmeal wis 
fair, and prices remained steady. Roli:d 
oats were quoted at $3.30@3.40 per sack 
of 80 Ibs; standard and granulated o: t- 
meal, $4.10@4.20 per sack of 98 1)s. 
Stocks of those cereals at retail were 
reported moderate, but consumptive ‘‘e- 
mand was not as brisk as in the winier 
months. : 

From a strong position the first of 
last week oats developed a weaker te! l- 
ency which lasted until Saturday, wi! 
a substantial recovery was made. On tliat 
day the closing price of No. 2 Canadiin 
western oats was 651,c, against 655%%¢ 4 
week previous. Eastern advices in t/e 
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first part of the week were described as 
discouraging, —"* neither domestic 
nor export demand. It was claimed that 
which had been available for 
months during the close of navigation 
were still in same position. Govern- 
ment business helped to maintain prices. 
Receipts from the country were much 
smaller than at the corresponding date 
last year. 

Demand for barley remained quiet. 
No. 3 was nominally at 74c, but was not 
quoted at all in the latter part of the 
week. 

Flax fluctuated a little every day, 
but only changed 4c on the week, the 
closing price on Saturday having been 
$1.78'., against $1.78% a week previous. 
At the first of the week there was some 
speculative short covering on the May 
future, and a little spreading between 
termial interests. 

From an advance on the first day of 
the week, wheat made a substantial break 
on Tuesday in sympathy with outside 


stocks 


mark:ts. After that it gradually ad- 
vance |, and by Saturday had reached 
new records. Cash demand was good 
most of the time. Inspection fell off 


consid:rably, no doubt on account of the 
seedi) » operations throughout the coun- 
try. Most of the comparatively heavy 
receij)'s previously had been sent from 
the country elevators in view of the open- 


ing of navigation. Dealers claim that 
recei} |; for the balance of the season will 
average less than at the corresponding 
period of last year. Closing prices of 
wheat in Winnipeg on each day of the 
week were: 
———Cash—— _ -——F utures——_, 
In 2n 3n May July Oct. 
Apr. 1°.1605 159% 157% 161% 160% 124% 
Apr. ye Bere 158% 158% 123% 
Apr. 158% 157 154% 159% 158% 123% 
Apr. 158% 157 154% 159% 158% 122% 
Apr. 2°.161% 15954 157% 161% 160% 124% 
Apr. 163% 162% 160 164% 168% 126% 
All ces are on the basis of delivery in 
store Fort William and Port Arthur. 


CROP SITUATION 

Seeding made very rapid progress 
most of the week, until heavy rains the 
last couple of days put a temporary stop 
to the winding up of the work in many 
districts. With fine weather, it was ex- 
pected that it would be finished in the 
next couple of days. It was said that 
there was plenty of moisture everywhere 
by the week-end, and conditions gen- 
erally were favorable. The wheat was 
above ground in many places, There 
is no doubt that the acreage is much 
larger than last year, but official esti- 
mates were not made. 

In a period of three days it rained 
frequently in a large part of Manitoba 
and Saskatchewan, and in many sections 
it came just as the farmers had finished 
seeding. Weather was mostly cool, and 
sunshine would bring growth at a sat- 
isfactory rate. In a wide area in Al- 
berta there was both snow and rain dur- 
ing the week, and the situation was re- 
ported good, 


NOTES 
The capital stock of the Square Deal 
Grain Co. Ltd., Winnipeg, was reduced 
from $250,000 to $50,000. 

_ The Dwyer Grain Co., Ltd., Fort Wil- 
liam, Ont., let the contract to D. A. 
Gordon of that city for the building of 
a 150,000-bu annex to its elevator there. 

_A. S. Arnold’s elevator at Ipswich 
Siding, near Shola Lake, Man., burned 
last week, with 5,000 bus grain. Build- 
ing and grain were both partially cov- 
ered by insurance. 

The Home elevator at Superb, Sask., 
burned last week. It contained some 
seed wheat which the government was 


arranging to distribute in the district. 
The loss on the building was covered by 
insurance, 

Distribution of seed grain by the 
Manitoba government to farmers in un- 


orgnized territory was ended last week, 
the number of applications made not 
Ccoling up to expectations. The amount 
of seed required was considerably less 
than the amount provided for. 

lhe Theodore Kipp Co., Ltd., Winni- 
pes, has received incorporation papers. 
liv capital stock is $40,000. ‘It is au- 
th rized to carry on a general engineer- 
liv business, The firm has been doing 
biiness for some time, and has already 
ts'ablished itself on a strong footing in 
Western Canada, 


R. W. Morrison. 
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The flour output of Seattle mills, with 
a combined weekly capacity of 47,600 
bbls, was 7,586, or 16 per cent of ca- 
pacity, last week, against 3,600, or 8 per 
cent, the previous week, and 16,869, or 
35 per cent, the week before. 

The flour output of Tacoma mills, with 
a combined weekly capacity of 59,500 
bbls, was 9,705, or 16 per cent of ca- 
pacity, last week, against 11,762, or 20 
per cent, the previous week, and 31,220, 
or 53 per cent, the week before. 

While the domestic flour demand can- 
not be called brisk, most of the western 
Washington mills reported considerable 
improvement last week. Some increase 
in local orders was also reported by in- 
terior mills, and a moderate demand for 
shipment east by rail. The local demand 
with coast mills was largely for small 
lots for prompt delivery, but some of the 
larger bakers .and cracker factories 
placed fair-sized orders for 30 to 60 days 
ahead, Rehandlers are still offering both 
Montana and Washington flour below 
mill limits, but are gradually cleaning up. 

The mills have been running very light, 
where not shut down, but some mills re- 
sumed grinding last week. The output 
for the week showed some gain over the 
week previous, when every mill but one 
in Seattle was down, and that one made 
only about the equivalent of one day’s 
run for the entire week. 

Montana mills were wide apart in quo- 
tations last week. First patent, deliv- 
ered coast, carloads, was quoted by dif- 
ferent mills as low as $7.30 per bbl, and 
as high as $8; second patent, $7.10@7.80; 
first clear, $5.95@7.30. Montana clear 
made from Dakota wheat was offered, 
coast, at $6.20 bbl. Montana mill repre- 
sentatives were as far apart in their 
views of trade conditions as in quota- 
tions, some reporting the market abso- 
lutely dead, and others as showing a good 
demand from bakers and grocers. 

* #*# 

The millfeed market was featureless 
last week at $27 per ton, in straight 
cars, for shorts, and $25 for bran. These 
quotations were nominal, and there was 
increased tendency to shade prices, par- 
ticularly in western Oregon. 

With no tonnage available for the 
United Kingdom, export business with 
that country is at a standstill. 

Oriental buying is negligible. Not 
only are prices too high to interest that 
market, but the situation is rendered 
more acute by the low rate of exchange 
for silver, now 3814c, against a normal 
rate of 45c. 

There is considerable inquiry for flour 
from the west coast of South America 
and some business is being put through, 
but a number of mills refuse to entef- 
tain fresh commitments on account of the 
difficulty of buyers financing payments 
within anything like a reasonable period. 

Coast mills were quoting local patent 
today, April 26, at $6.80 bbl; export 
straight, $5.80@6; cut-off, $6. 

For prompt blue-stem today, April 26, 
buyers would have to pay $1.36 bu; club, 
$1.30; forty-fold, $1.31; fife, $1.28. Oats 
are held at $33 ton. 


CROP CONDITIONS 


Throughout Washington, Oregon and 
Idaho favorable reports continue as to 
the condition of the growing wheat. Fall- 
sown wheat generally is well started, and 
far advanced for the season. Spring 
sowing was completed in the northern 
districts last week, and farther south 


already has a good stand and is two 
weeks or more in advance of normal 
years. 

Recent advices from central Montana 
state that the largest sowing of spring 
wheat ever put in in that territory is 
now going in. The acreage of fall wheat 
also shows considerable increase over a 
year ago. Climatic and moisture condi- 
tions have been good and the fall-sown 
wheat looks well. The amount of wheat 
back in farmers’ hands is reported larger 
in certain sections than has been previ- 
ously reported. 

NOTES 

Tacoma shipments of flour to the 
Orient last week were 2,500 bbls, with 
none from Seattle. 

Wheat receipts for the season to April 
23 at Seattle were 7,421 cars; Tacoma, 
8,726; Portland, 15,676. 

Two cargoes of wheat, aggregating 
175,112 bus, were shipped from Tacoma 
for the United Kingdom last week. 

Receipts of Manchurian corn at Seat- 
tle last week were again heavy. Most 
of the corn arriving is in poor condition, 
being badly heated. 

The Danish steamship Baja California, 
sailing direct to the west coast of South 
America, loaded 4,000 bbls of cut-off at 
the Chas. H. Lilly Co. mill for Bolivia 
last week, and will take on 2,500 bbls of 
flour at Tacoma for the west coast. 

Two American-Hawaiian liners will 
take on about 124,000 bus of wheat at 
Seattle this week for shipment via the 
Panama Canal for New York. Last 
week’s shipments of wheat from Seattle 
to New York via the canal were 46,667 
bus. About 200,000 bus of wheat are re- 
ported worked east by rail from eastern 
Washington and Oregon within the last 
10 days. 

The state department of agriculture 
has issued notice that since the supreme 
court has held the Concentrated Com- 
mercial Feeding act of 1909 unconstitu- 
tional, it will enforce the provision of the 
Pure Food act of 1907 as to adultera- 
tion and misbranding of feeds. Objec- 
tions raised by certain feed dealers to the 
department’s interpretation of the act 
and proposed methods of enforcement 
will be taken up with the department by 
the Merchants’ Exchange. 

A good deal of complaint has been 
made that the Chinese government is 
allowing the exportation of flour by 
Shanghai mills in violation of foreign 
treaties, and that the low prices at which 
the mills are selling to Hongkong con- 
stitutes a serious menace to the Ameri- 
can export flour trade. The matter was 
referred to Robert Lansing, counselor to 
the United States Department of State, 
who advised that the treaties inhibited 
the export of wheat, but not of wheat 
products. 





CALIFORNIA 

San Francisco, Cat., April 26.—The 
demand for flour continued dull last 
week, although bakers in general are be- 
ginning to show some interest in further 
purchases as their stocks diminish; 30 to 
60 days should produce an active demand 
for flour. ° 

Local mills made no change last week 
in the price of family flour, quoting $7.80 
@8 bbl. 

There has been a strengthening in 
prices quoted by eastern mills on ac- 
count of the recent advances in wheat. 
Kansas patent, basis 98-lb cotton, deliv- 
ered San Francisco, was quoted last week 
at $8@8.20 per bbl; straight grade, $7.80 
@7.90. North Dakota flour: patent, 
$8.50@8.65; straight grade, $8.25@8.40. 
Montana: first patent, $7.75@7.90; 
straight grade, $7.50@7.65; fancy clear, 
$6.75. 
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and other large buyers are in many in- 
stances $1 bbl less. 

Though the demand for millfeed con- 
tinues dull, prices remained last week 
about the same as the week previous. 
White bran was offered at $26@27.50 per 
ton; shorts, $26.50@29; red Montana 
bran, $24.50@26.50; shorts, $27. 


OREGON 

Porttanp, Orecon, April 26.—There 
was no material change in the flour situa- 
tion last week. Business with Europe 
could be worked, but tonnage was not 
available. The demand from the Orient 
was light. Locally the market was steady 
with a moderate movement. Patents were 
held at $6.80; straights, $6.25; other 
grades at the old prices. Millfeed was 
also steady, bran Gang quoted at $26, 
and shorts at $28, 

It is reported that a number of sales 
of flour have been made by interior mills 
for shipment by rail to the eastern states, 
and the trade looks for a considerable 
amount of business in that direction. 

There has been a demand for several 
days from the East for Oregon and 
Washington wheat. Local dealers esti- 
mate the business worked to date at over 
200,000 bus. The shipments will be 
made out of stocks held in the interior, 
and should the available surplus there 
be disposed of, there may still be a 
shortage at tidewater, as terminal stocks 
are believed to be no larger than needed 
for the tonnage already engaged. All 
the sales, it is said, have been for Min- 
neapolis account, although there is in- 
quiry from some of the southern grain 
centers, 

This eastern business is made possible 
by the wide spread in wheat prices here 
and in the East, the decline at this end 
being due to the unusual transportation 
situation. Local spot bids April 23 were: 
blue-stem, $1.32; forty-fold, $1.28; club, 
$1.26,; fife, $1.23; red Russian, $1,20. 
Sales on the Exchange last week were 
practically all taken on eastern orders. 





NOTES 

Ninety shillings, the highest price in a 
third of a century, has been oftered for 
a steamer for grain loading here, but the 
offer was turned down. 

M. H. Hunt, in charge of the mill con- 
struction department of the Portland 
Flouring Mills Co., has gone to New 
York to supervise the erection of a 
blending plant for the Atlantic & Pacific 
Flour Co. 

The Norwegian steamer Cuzco, of the 
Grace Line, which cleared this week for 
the west coast of South America, carried 
35,514 bbls of flour, which were shipped 
by the Crown Mills of this city. The 
shipments were billed to Coquimbo, 
Arica, Iquique, Antofagasta, and Val- 
paraiso. 

The grain fleet in port was cleaned 
up last week by the sailing of the Nor- 
wegian steamer Christian Bors for Lim- 
erick, with 249,460 bus of wheat. M. H. 
Houser was the shipper. Only four ves- 
sels, of an aggregate registered tonnage 
of 7,628 tons, are en route for grain, the 
fleet being the British steamer Epsom, 


British bark Kilmallie, French bark 
Francis Amboise, and French bark 
Noemi. J. M. Lownspate. 





BRITISH COLUMBIA 

Vancouver, B. C., April 26.—Flour 
mills are running to full capacity with a 
brisk business reported. An advance was 
anticipated by the millers, due to the 
advancing markets, but on the other 
hand it is pointed out that dealers and 
millers alike have stocks on hand to take 
care of the estimated demand. Prices 
show no change. 

L. W. Maxovskt. 





Bonded Grain in United States 


Bonded grain held in the United States, 
in bus (000’s omitted): 


Wheat Oats Barley 
pO Pere reece eee dee eee 
MONO 0S 0 or cet ode’ce 56 ése 1 
eV ERE PRE CER EES eee 25 006 
Pere et ee 196 20 6 
a. ree 429 292 11 
Philadelphia ......... 26 ae eee 

TOtAlS 2 oe od ve ivcec's 707 337 18 
Last week .......+.%. 1,684 421 59 
Last year ......se0+s 2,468 3,595 473 


Changes for the week: Decreases—Wheat, 
977,000 bus; oats, 84,000; barley, 41,000, 
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PAGIFIC COAST BAKERS 


Pacific Northwest Association Holds Second 
Annual Convention at Seattle—D. Mc- 
Pherson, Tacoma, Elected President 


Seatrie, Wasu., April 22.—The annual 
meeting’ of the Pacific Northwest Master 
Bakers’ Association was held at Seattle, 
Wash., April 13-15. The meeting was 
largely attended by bakers from Wash- 
ington, Idaho, western Montana and 
British Columbia. Oregon bakers, having 
formed a separate organization in Janu- 
ary, will hold their convention at Port- 
land June 7-9. 

The convention was inaugurated by a 
notable industrial parade, made up of 
floats and decorated vehicles, represent- 
ing the bakeries and flour mills. 

Tacoma was selected as the meeting 
place for next year’s convention. Officers 
elected for the coming year are: D. Mc- 
Pherson, of Tacoma, president; George 
O’Kell, of Victoria, B. C., first vice-presi- 
dent;-D. Ackerman, of Spokane, Wash., 
and Gus E. Rasmussen and Samuel Case, 
of Seattle, vice-presidents; N. F. Burger, 
of Tacoma, treasurer. The secretary will 
be elected by the trustees. . 

The address of W. H. Irvine, auditor 
of the Fisher Flouring Mills Co., on Cost 
of Manufacture created great interest 
and discussion. Mr. Irvine said in part: 

Speaking of accounts brings up an- 
other item which must be taken into con- 
sideration, that is, “lost accounts.” Prob- 
ably there is not one of you, doing a 
credit business, who has not lost more 
or less money through not being able to 
collect from different customers you have 
sold. This is an item of cast and should 
be taken into consideration in figuring up 
your profits or losses. 

YIELD OF BREAD 

Yield is the basis of all cost, that is, 
the number of loaves of bread you are 
getting from a barrel of flour. After 
your dough is made up 60 per cent of 
this dough is flour and 40 per cent is 
water and other ingredients, allowing six 
pounds for dusting flour. 

It is an accepted fact that from one 
barrel of flour you should obtain approx- 
imately 315 pounds, or 5,040 ozs of dough. 
The cost of flour used in making this 
dough is the largest item, and is probably 
the only one in making up the dough 
varying much in price. We are safe in 
figuring that the ingredients mixed with 
one barrel of flour will figure an addi- 
tional cost of $2 for every barrel used. 
This may vary a few cents one way or 
the other, depending entirely upon the 
ingredients used in making up this dough. 

Let us take the raw material cost to 
you of the dough made from a barrel of 
flour, figuring flour on the basis of $7 
bbl. This would make the total of the 
flour and ingredients used in making this 
dough $9 for 315 lbs, which, made up 
into loaves scaled 16 ozs to the pan, 
would make 315 loaves of bread; or if 
made on a 14-0z basis, about 360 loaves; 
if scaled 13 ozs, 388 loaves; if scaled 12 
ozs, 420 loaves. This may vary a few 
loaves one way or the other, depending 
entirely upon the different ingredients 
used in making up the dough and the 
care in scaling the loaves. 

A great number of bakers, in figuring 
their cost, take the number of ounces 
after the bread is baked instead of taking 
the number of ounces of raw dough put 
into the pan before baking. This is really 
your basis for figuring cost, and if the 
baker is figuring on the number of ounces 
in his loaf of bread after it is baked, 
instead of taking the number of ounces 
of dough put into the pan, he will be off 
in his figuring about 10 per cent, as it 
is conceded that there is an evaporation 
of about 10 per cent in baking. 

LABOR AND OVERHEAD EXPENSES 

The next and most important item is 
labor and overhead expenses. This is no 
doubt where many bakers fail in their 
effort to arrive at an honest cost of a 
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loaf of bread. The real question to be 
determined, in arriving at the cost of the 
loaf, is just what items the baker has 
covered in figuring his overhead charge. 
It is natural that two bakers with two 
different overhead charges should not 
figure the cost of production the same. 
Here is where a simple set of books 
would materially aid the baker, for with- 
out a record of the various items which 
enter into this cost of production, he 
cannot arrive at a fair cost of his loaf. 

It is fair to assume that the average 
baker, having an output of approximately 
1,000 loaves a day, and whose goods are 
delivered, has a cost of labor and over- 
head expense of approximately $5 per 
bbl. If a baker is making less than 1,000 
loaves, the cost naturally would be in- 
creased; if he is making a greater num- 
ber, the cost would be lowered. 

In figuring up the cost of labor and 
overhead charges, the following items 
should be taken into consideration: 

Cost of labor (including a reasonable 
compensation for the owner if he per- 
forms actual service), cost of delivery 
system, this, of course, including the 
driver’s salary, cost of operating and de- 
preciation of the equipment used in de- 
livering, rent, telephone, repairs, taxes, 
advertising, light, water, interest on in- 
vestment, lost accounts and depreciation, 
and every other item which could possi- 
bly enter into the expense. 

Many bakers make the mistake of not 
allowing for proper depreciation on 
plants and equipment. Most of them 
figure the repair and renewal bills will 
take care of this. There must be a sepa- 
rate reserve for this depreciation, as 
every few years they must renew the dif- 
ferent machinery. This depreciation must 
be taken into account, so that when the 
time comes to renew the machinery enough 
has been charged off to take care of this 
loss. 

I believe it is fair to assume that 10 
per cent per year would be a fair charge 
for depreciation. This should be 10 per 
cent of your machinery installed, as you 
must figure that installation is a very 
material expense, with the probable ex- 
ception of the oven, which should be 
about 714 per cent per year. 

Adding to the cost of ingredients and 
flour the $5 per bbl (the cost of labor 
and overhead charge), to figure safely 
would make a total cost of $14 per bbl 
on $7 flour; $6 flour would make a total 
of $13 per bbl, and $5 flour, $12 per bbl. 
In other words, if you are making a 14-0z 
loaf, that is, scaling 14 ozs to the pan, 
on $7 flour, your loaf would cost .039c, 
and a 13-0z loaf would cost .0366c. 


A BREAD RECIPE 

W. W. Whitehead, of the Fleischmann 
Co., spoke on Better Bread and particu- 
larly on a mixture which has been ex- 
tensively introduced by him among local 
bakers and which has been instrumental 
in producing better bread in many in- 
stances. 

His recipe, notable for the large ingre- 
dients of malt and yeast, is as follows: 
1 gal water, 13% Ibs flour, 3 ozs salt, 4 
ozs sugar, 21% ozs yeast, 2 ozs malt, 2 ozs‘ 
powdered milk or 3 ozs condensed milk, 
4 ozs shortening. 

Place salt, sugar and milk in mixer and 
dissolve in the water, then add flour, 
which has previously been sifted and 
aérated. Dissolve malt and yeast to- 
gether, put in mixer, after the flour has 
been partly mixed in, This prevents the 
salt and yeast from coming in direct 
contact. Add the lard last, as it gives 
better results and gives the absorption 
qualities of the flour better advantage. 

Mix the dough thoroughly from 15 to 
20 minutes; let it lie in the trough until 
it will recede to the touch, which will be 
about three hours, kept in a room of 82 
degrees. Then it should be cut over, sides 


and ends turned in well, as this dis- 
tributes the gases evenly and keeps the 
temperature even. Let the dough lie an 
hour after the first cut, then cut over 
again, tying up in the same manner as at 
first. : 

This second cut controls the flavor. 
Then let it rise for three-quarters of an 
hour, when it is ready to be made up. 
Use as little flour as possible while mold- 
ing, as too much flour put in at this time 
may cause large flour pockets, or holes, 
in the loaves. While proofing the bread, 
it should be kept at about 90 degrees 
with just enough steam to prevent the 
formation of a crust. Let the loaves 
double themselves in size. 

Now, it is ready for the oven. Steam 
should be turned into the oven about five 
minutes before putting the bread in, and 
let it remain on for the same length of 
time after the oven has been filled. Bake 
at a temperature of 450 to 500 degrees 
for about 30 minutes, according to the 
size of the loaves. 

* 

At the banquet in the evening of the 

last day D. H. Rockwell, of the Hoover 


Mfg. Co., of Seattle, acted as toast- . 


master. After-dinner speakers were as 
follows: Mayor Gill, on Seattle; Henry 
Matthaei, of Tacoma, on The Ideal Bake- 
shop; George O’Kell, of Victoria, B. C., 
on The North American Baker; Nathan 
Eckstein, of Seattle, on Our Future; 
and W. C. Tiffany, of Seattle, on The 
Baker as a Manufacturer. 


W. C, Tirrany. 





Court Decides in Favor of Baker 

An interesting case was recently de- 
cided in the district court at New Or- 
leans. In July, 1914, Abraham Barber, 
baker, contracted with N. O. Nelson, 
grocer, to supply bread for. 20 stores on 
basis of 21%c loaf, less 5 per cent dis- 
count for cash. With higher prices for 
raw material than he had counted on the 
baker lost heavily, and finally refused to 
deliver more bread, 

The grocer made new contracts with 
other bakers at 31c a loaf, no discount 
for cash, and sued Barber for $14,405 
damages, on basis of 6,500 loaves daily 
for remainder of contract year. 

The judge decided in favor of the bak- 
er, on the ground that there was no 
stipulation in the contract whereby the 
baker could have held the grocer for 
damages in case the latter had violated 
the agreement. 





A New Oven Company 

The Gottschalk Automatic Brick Oven 
Co., New York, has been -incorporated 
with $50,000 capital stock, to manufac- 
ture an automatic brick oven. The officers 
are George B. Lester, president; Hugo 
Gottschalk, vice-president and general 
manager; H. A. Oswald, treasurer; Jacob 
Tannenbaum, secretary, and J. D. Ritchie. 

President Lester is very popular in the 
bakery trade as the vice-president of the 
Fleischmann Co. Mr. Gottschalk is a 
well-known inventor of Burnham, Pa., and 
is the patentee of the automatic oven to 
be placed on the market by the new com- 
pany. The other officers hold responsible 
positions with the Fleischmann Co. Mr. 
Gottschalk is quite proud of the fact that 
he received for his oven the highest price 
ever paid for any invention applying to 
the baking industry. 

Temporarily, the offices of the Gott- 
schalk Oven Co. are at 709 Washington 
Street, New York City. . 





New Bakeries 
F. R. Jackson, of Purcellville, has 
started a bakery at Leesburg, Va. Wil- 
liam D. Getter, Susquehanna, Pa. Charles 
Pennington, formerly of State College, 
opened an attractive shop at Centre Hall, 
Pa. 


THE FLOUR COST PROBLEM 


Advance in Bread Abandoned—IMllogical and 
Unjust Agitation—Shrinkages in Bak- 
ing—Overhead Charges Ignored 


Evans & Wright, Brooklyn, N. Y., of 
which firm J. L. Taylor is manager, in 
discussing the general bakery situation, 
cost of producing bread, and the effect of 
the higher cost of flour, make these inter- 
esting comments: 

Many are unable to understand why a 
baker cannot pay even the higher price 
for flour, say $7.50 bbl, jute, and still 
make a fair profit. This is just whit 
these so-called investigators have been 
trying to get at, and as a result of recent 
efforts, together with the hue and cry 
raised by the yellow journals of Nw 
York, the large bakers, who raised ihe 
price of small. loaves to 5c wholesale, 
have been forced to reduce to 4c, so that 
ee can sell to the public at 5c per 
oaf, 

There is no use disputing that this is 
a good illustration of the power of the 
press, but in this instance it seems to 
have been willfully directed toward 
arousing public opinion among unthink- 
ing people in a most unjust manner; and 
as a result, the bakers of New York ire 
compelled to do business at a loss. 

The actual reason for reducing ihe 
price was not any facts disclosed by the 
investigation, but because the small biik- 
ers did not follow the advance, and con- 
tinued to sell at the old price. This 
caused such a falling off in sales of the 
large wholesalers, and such an unpreve- 
dented amount of returns, or stale bre.d, 
that they concluded it would be better to 
get the business back, even at a loss, than 
to sell a smaller amount at the higlier 
price. 

Their overhead expense, in other words, 
increased so much, owing to the smaller 
output, that they could better afford to 
stand the same loss by selling at 4c and 
keep. up the volume of their business. 
There are so many ramifications to the 
baking business that cost figures apply- 
ing to one baker would not apply to «n- 
other. Even a concern operating plants 
along the same lines in different locali- 
ties or cities would find a wide variation 
in cost items in the various plants. There- 
fore, it is idle for any one to sit down 
with paper and pencil and attempt to 
figure the cost of a loaf of bread or the 
profit thereon. 

The investigation developed a_ great 
many “experts,” all of them with no «x- 
perience in the baking business, who have 
testified as to how much a baker can ::f- 
ford to pay for flour and still make 
money. One man who never ran a bik- 
ery, but who was formerly in the milling 
business, and also was a grain dealer, 
“handling millions of bushels of whvat 
for export,” was cited over and over 
again by one of the New York papcrs, 
as one who should know all about ‘he 
matter. And others equally as well in- 
formed were quoted as authorities on ‘he 
subject. Indeed, one of the New York 
papers went so far as to inquire what ‘he 
attorney-general expected to disclose »y 
calling as witnesses, anybody connec cd 
with the baking trade. All such peo)'le 
would naturally lie, and the only auth. 1- 
tic information would have to be obtai: ed 
from people who had no connection at 
all with the trade! 


THE BIG BAKERS IGNORED 
The big bakers went before the inve-ti 


gators and put their cards on the tale, 
disclosing all the cost items, formu’ :'s, 
balance-sheets, profits, and all details of 
their business, to show that the advanc: in 
price was justified; but not a paper in 
New York would print any of this «vi- 
dence, and it was evidently disregar:°d 
by the investigators, who were simpl) 4 
lot of cheap politicians with no busin. ss 
knowledge of any kind, trying to mak: 4 
play with the people. 

Many of the small bakers making a g''- 
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April 28, 1915 - 

eral line of fancy goods seized upon the 
opportunity to — the retail price at 
5c, posing as pu benefactors. Some 
of the more ignorant ones even claimed 
that there was a good profit in bread at 
3c, with flour at $7.50 a bbl. If they could 
increase their bread sales, even by — 
at less than cost, they figured they woul 
induce the people to come to their stores 
and then sell them other goods on which 
there was a profit. _ 

There is perhaps some excuse for small 
bakers of this sort, although their gees 
was short-sighted, and they could not 
continue in business very long by such 
methods. The retail baker, while he pays 
a little more for his flour, has one big ad- 
vantage over his wholesale competitor, who 
sells to the grocers and delicatessen 
stores. He gets the full 5¢ price over 
the counter, instead of 4c, and the dif- 
fereice of le is a big item, equal to $8 
or ore on a barrel of flour. Also, the 
retailer is not bothered to any extent 
wit! stale bread, and has no delivery ex- 
pen-c; all his business expenses are com- 
par tively low. But notwithstanding 
the advantages, let us see how he comes 
out. when it comes to making money. 


UXPERIENCE OF THE FLOUR JOBBER 


\.k any salesman for a flour jobber or 
sup)!y house, who has been pounding the 
pavements wearing out shoe-leather for 
the jast 10 or 20 years, in any large city 
like New York, how the small bakers 
paid their bills when flour was costing 
then: $5 or even less for hard wheat pat- 
ents n wood. The great majority of the 
bake 5s were very slow pay even then. 
And ‘nost of them are “in on” some flour 
jobl.r, to whom they owe a lot of money 
they cannot pay, and who is carrying them 
alon,. hoping something will turn up to 
let him out. It is astonishing how many 
bakeries have given bills of sale to the 
jobbers who supply them with flour. 

If those were the conditions when flour 
averiged low for three or four years 
previous to August, 1914, what will be 
the state of affairs after a $3 bbl ad- 
vance? Already the jobbers and supply 
houses are cutting down credits, and 
when they get flour on a c.o.d. basis, 
there will be nothing for the little baker 
to dv but to close up, if he doesn’t bust 
before that. 

Take the average small baker using 
20 bbls of flour a week, If he bakes 
only bread and a few rolls, it will require 
two men, say a first hand, and a second 
hand or helper, besides himself, to bake 
this quantity of flour. If he bakes much 
variety stuff, it will require one or two 
more men, This boss baker works him- 
self 18 to 20 hours a day. 

This class of baker cannot afford to 
pay much for labor. To one regular first 
hand, he pays regular wages; he generally 
has a grown son or two, or some relative, 
either very young or very old, to help 
out. His wife and daughters run the 
store, and they live in two rooms back of 
the store. A large part of their food 
consists of what they do not sell. Usually 
the shop is in the cellar. This descrip- 
tion is not exaggerated, and applies to 
hundreds of small bakeries in the large 
cities. 


NO OVERHEAD CHARGES 
This baker has practically no. over- 


head charges, and does not have to bother 
about employers’ liability insurance, 
workmen’s compensation insurance and 


all of the new expenses the politicians 
and legislators are constantly advocating, 
to create more jobs for hungry seekers 
after public office. And as stated before, 
this baker gets the. full retail price for 


his yoods over the counter, and has no 
delivery expense. But with all these 
advantages, where does he get off? 


Can any business man dealing with this 
clas: of bakers cite one in 10 who, after 
har! work and a poor living, has a net 
preit of $1,000, or $1 per bbl to show 
on |,000 bbls of flour he bakes in a year? 
_ \\e think the answer to that question 
is Cecidedly, No. Statistics show that 95 
pe: cent of the bakeries started, fail long 
be‘ore they have been in business 10 
yeurs, 

these bakers cannot average $1 per 
net profit during a series of years in 
Wi ch flour costs “them $5 per bbl or less, 
‘re are they going to land with flour 
a’ ‘7,50? There is nothing ahead of them 
a receiver, provided have enough 
‘| to make it worth while for their 
‘-ditors to have a receiver appointed. 


- 
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When it comes to the large wholesale 
bakers, who make n but bread, a 
moment’s calculation show that if 
they made $1 per bbl net profit on all the 
flour they bake, they could pay from 30 
to 40 per cent dividends on their capitali- 
zation. If they were capitalized on the 
basis of only their physical property and 
cash working capital, it is not too much 
to say that they could easily earn 60 per 
cent yearly on their investment, if they 
made $1 net on every barrel of flour 
baked, with flour averaging $4.50 bbl, 
jute. Yet it is a well-known fact that 
after paying interest on their bonds, a 
dividend of 8 per cent per annum on their 
stock is considered a great achievement. 

Your correspondent asks why a baker 
cannot be satisfied with a little less profit 
for a time, while flour is high. If it were 
merely a question of making a little less 
profit, or even operating with no profit, 
that would be one thing. Since we have 
shown that $1 bbl will show a baker 50 
per cent profit with flour at $4.50, you 
can see that when flour gets to $5.50 he is 
just playing even; that at $6.50 he is los- 
ing $1 bbl, and that at $7.50 bbl, about 
today’s price, he would be losing $2 on 
every barrel baked—a sum equal to his 
entire investment. As very few bakers 
have a cash working capital equal to 25 
per cent of their investment, it would be 
wiped out in three months, and the baker 
would be left with his plant, machinery, 
delivery equipment and other physical 
property, but with no money with which 
to buy flour or other supplies. Of course, 
he would still have the good-will of the 
business, and any brands, or trade-marks, 
but that would be poor satisfaction. 

We think this statement will show why 
a baker cannot pay $3 bbl more for flour, 
sell his bread at the old price, and simply 
make a little less profit. 


POPULAR IDEA AS TO PROFITS 


The general idea is that a baker buys 
a barrel of flour for about $5, gets $15 or 
$16 worth of bread out of it, and has a 
gross profit of $10 or more. ‘The impres- 
sion seems to prevail that this margin is 
so great that even if he has to pay $8 
bbl more for flour, he still has $7 or $8 
profit left; so what is he kicking about? 
But a net profit is something very dif- 
ferent from a gross profit. 

Bearing upon the expenses of a baking 
business, we are pleased to give our 
figures for the year 1914, showing the 
principal items of conducting business. 
Of course we do not claim that these 
figures show every baker’s costs. Un- 
doubtedly many larger concerns beat us 
on the actual manufacturing cost of a 
loaf of bread, just as we can produce a 
loaf cheaper than can a small retail 
baker. 

In one sense we are retailers, as we sell 
our bread direct to the household, and 
do not serve grocers, restaurants or deli- 
catessen stores. We actually sell the 
bread to our drivers at 8c a loaf, and 
they sell it to the consumer for 10c. We 
furnish the horse and wagon, and to op- 
erate our 25 routes, it takes 36 horses, as 
some of the long-distance routes require 
two horses, each one going every other 
day. We make no Sunday deliveries and 
operate only six days a week. 


SOLVES STALE BREAD PROBLEM 


We run a retail store where we sell 
what bread the drivers bring back every 
afternoon, getting 8c a loaf for it, the 
same as the drivers pay us; so there is no 
loss on returns, and the question of stale 
bread is practically eliminated. This is 
a big item with wholesalers, who leave, 
say 20 loaves, with a grocer today, and 
take back from five to 10 of them tomor- 
row. Any bread from today’s returns 
which we do not sell in the store the 
same day, we carry over and sell the next 
day for 8c, but if we get a few loaves 
more than a day old, we give them to 
charity. 

We make only the 10c loaf, and must 
say, from observation and our knowledge 
of the baking business, that we cannot 
see how there could be any money ina 5c 
loaf, even with flour at $3.50 bbl. It must 
cost practically as much to bake, handle, 
and deliver a small loaf as a large one; 
the only saving would be in the amount 
of flour and other ingredients used. 
Practically all labor, fuel and _ fixed 
charges would be the same per loaf on the 
5c size. We would not want to be in the 


baking business if we had to make the 
small loaf. 


LAST YEAR’S RECORD 


During 1914 we received from sales of 
bread $110,626, representing 1,382,825 
loaves at 8c each. This was the entire in- 
come. 

In addition to the bread sold, however, 
our “lost” account showed 61,540 more 
loaves baked, for which we got no money. 
At first this looks like a large amount of 
bread, in comparison with t sold, and 
some explanation is necessary. Every 
employee in a bakery gets a loaf of bread 
free each day, including bakers, drivers, 
inspectors, canvassers, store and office 
help, stablemen, and even the boss him- 
self. Our bakers get two loaves daily, 
and a few of the drivers who carry help- 
ers whom they hire at their own expense, 
also get two loaves. So the total given 
away weekly to employees averages close 
to 600 loaves. Then in bread given to 
charity after it is two days old, we run 
about 300 loaves a week. A few loaves 
are burned or otherwise damaged in the 
baking every day. They have to be count- 
ed in the total number manufactured, so 
that we can determine the exact number 
of loaves we get from a barrel of flour. 
These damaged loaves are useless; so we 
have to charge them to the “lost” ac- 
count, so designated for want of a better 
name. In addition to the above there are 
daily shortages which really represent 
bread stolen by drivers or other em- 
ployees. 

After the wagons are all out in the 
morning and everything checked up, we 
are generally around 30 loaves short, or 
at least there is that discrepancy between 
the number of loaves the bakers’ count 
shows they baked the night before, and 
what we can account for. Once a driver 
is suspected, we watch him closely, and 
if caught, he is discharged. We are con- 
stantly making changes in drivers for 
dishonesty of this sort. 


SHORTAGES IN BREAD 


Probably in a larger plant a better sys- 
tem could be worked out, and these short- 
ages reduced, as well as the number of 
damaged loaves, but even at 300 loaves a 
week for these two items, they amount 
to only about 1 per cent of the bread 
baked, 

As will be observed, the amount given 
to charity, which would be stale with other 
bakers, is also only about 1 per cent. 
This is such a small amount that it would 
hardly be credited by most bakers, if we 
should tell them. We understand 5 per 
cent for stale bread is considered getting 
off easy by most wholesalers. 

So our “lost” account averages nearly 
1,200 loaves per week, or about 4 per cent 
of the output, including the employees’ 
bread, which is nearly half the total. 

The fact that every baking business has 
features of this sort is not taken into 
consideration by the paca gene ‘“in- 
vestigators,” who apparently think that 
a baker gets full price for every loaf of 
bread he bakes. Nor have we seen print- 
ed in the newspapers the fact that the 
loss in weight of dough during the proc- 
ess of fermentation is about 3 per cent. 
And then there is the loss of 10 per cent 
in the baking and drying out. A 10c loaf 
scaled from 30 ozs of dough will weigh 
28 ozs when coming from the ovens, and 
will lose another ounce cooling off and 
drying out. 

Adding this lost bread to the amount 
we sold makes the number of loaves 
baked for the year 1,444,365. This, made 
from 9,045 bbls of flour, shows that we 
got 159 and a fraction loaves to the bar- 
rel. These were loaves retailing at 10c. 
So it would be equal to approximately 
320 nickel loaves to the barrel. 

The flour used during the year cost us 
$38,579, or $4.26, per bbl. We hit the 
market right nearly every time. In figur- 
ing our flour account, we add the cost 
of cartage from the railroad, and credit 
back what we receive from the sale of 
second-hand sacks and barrels. The above 
flour cost includes all kinds of flour used, 
for both white and rye, graham and 
whole wheat. We make a small percent- 
age of these breads, simply as fillers to 
help the business. While the rye flour 
last year cost less than white flour, the 
fancy graham and whole wheat used av- 
eraged $1 per bbl more than a fancy 
Kansas or spring wheat patent. But these 
other flours combined constitute less than 
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20 per cent of the output. With rye 
flour at the present cost, there is a loss 
in‘ every loaf put out, especially as the 
spring clear used to mix with the rye is 
also costing a high price. 

The other ingredients used in our bread 
(including yeast) cost for the year $11,- 
259, or equal to $1.24 per bbl on the 
flour used. This made our total cost for 
raw materials for the year $49,839, or an 
average of 3.45c for the total ingredients 
in each 10c loaf. . 

_ The delivery expense was $16,292, con- 
sisting of stable rent, fuel, light, water, 
horse feed, horse-shoeing, wagons and 
harness repairs, stable supplies and 
utensils, employers’ liability and compen- 
sation insurance; also teams’ liability in- 
surance, and fire insurance on the horses, 
wagons, harness and other equipment. 
Included in the delivery expense was de- 
preciation for the year on horses, wagons 
and harness. 

We should also include in delivery ex- 
pense the wages of stablemen, amount- 
pe 3 to over $3,000 per annum, and the 
salaries of our four inspectors, nearly 
$4,000 a year, as these inspectors are in 
charge of the routes and drivers, and are 


"a necessary part of the delivery cost. In 


addition to this, we employ on an average 
about four canvassers at $15 per week 
each,.working up business for the benefit 
of the drivers, and their wages, amount- 
ing to fully $8,000 a year, might properly 
go into our delivery or selling expense. 

This would make the total expense en- 
tailed in delivering and selling our prod- 
uct for the year about $26,300, or almost 
an even 2c per loaf on 1,300,000 loaves 
sold on the routes, the remainder of our 
sales, about 83,000 loaves, having been 
made through the store. 

Undoubtedly this delivery expense is 
greater in New York City than anywhere 
else, owing to the higher cost of every- 
thing here, and the burden of all kinds 
of insurance which every business man is 
forced to carry. 

Our wages for bakers and general help 
in the bakery amounted to $10,194, and 
for other help, including inspectors, can- 
vassers, stablemen, office and store girls, 
$10,944, Salaries of three officers amount- 
ed to $6,465 for the year. 

General or administrative expenses 
amounted to $4,027. This covered office 
and store expenses and supplies, advertis- 
ing, donations and miscellaneous items. 

Expense of operating the bakery prop- 
er (exclusive of wages) was $7,835, cov- 
ering rent, fuel, light, heat, power, water, 
supplies and utensils, and depreciation on 
machinery. 

Taking all these principal items, the 
expenditures for the year: are: 
|), A errr errr ie $49,838 
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It can be seen how much we had left 
from the $110,626 we took in from the 
sale of bread. 

This was also a year during which our 
flour averaged low. In the previous year, 
we baked only 7,000 bbls of flour, which 
averaged 20c bbl higher, but on this we 
cleaned up a little under $7,000, or nearly 
$1 a bbl. Last year our business in- 
creased nearly 30 per cent, and still we 
made less money, and only half as much 
per barrel of flour baked. Expenses are 
advancing all the time, and will continue 
to do so in every line of business, 

As to the inquiry, why can’t a baker be 
satisfied with a smaller profit when flour 
is high, we think one can easily see that 
an advance of $1 a bbl wipes out a profit 
equal to 50 per cent per annum on the 
ordinary baker’s business, and this profit 
is beyond the wildest dreams of the av- 
erage baker, and particularly beyond any 
possible profit of a large wholesale bak- 
ery. 

And this profit of $1 a bbl is based on 
flour costing $4.50, wholesale, and $5 to 
the retail baker. For a few months in a 
year, perhaps during a manipulated mar- 
ket in the spring, a keke may be able to 
pay $1 or so more for flour and come out 
alive, but he can’t do it as a steady thing. 





The L. L. Gilbert Baking Co., New 
Haven, Conn., has formally opened its 
new plant. The building is equipped with 
modern machinery throughout, and has a 
capacity of 40,000 loaves daily. Storage 
room for 20 cars of flour is provided. 


CHICAGO 
AN IMPORTANT ORDER 

Cuicaco, I., April 21.—During ordi- 
nary times the purchase of a few thou- 
sand barrels of flour, especially for 
bread, would not attract any great inter- 
est. However, trade has been so dull re- 
cently that the booking of 7,000 bbls of 
95 per cent Kansas patent on April 20 
caused as great a disturbance as did the 
placing of ah order, something over a 
year ago, of 100,000 bbls. The flour 
from the Southwest was bought on the 
basis of $6.65, jute, Chicago. 

The baking company buying it is one 
of the largest in Chicago, and it is 
claimed now possesses sufficient flour to 
last until the new flour from the South- 
west is on the market. This bakery, how- 
ever, is the only one which has supplies 
of that size. 

JOBBERS STOCKS LIGHT 

A large jobber, who sells to the bak- 
ery trade, states that he seldom if ever 
could recall a time when his stocks of 
flour were so low, and his bank balance 
so large as at present. He claimed that 
his competitors found it so difficult to 
sell flour to bakers that they have also 
reduced their stocks, and converted their 
supplies into cash. This applies to flour 
for bread, as well as for crackers and 
pastry. 

While conditions are unsatisfactory, 
flour is unquestionably going into con- 
sumption at a-rate equally as great to- 
day as in any other year, and although 
buying may be narrow, trade in the fu- 
ture can hardly fail to greatly improve. 

Flour dealers and jobbers have hoped 
for lower wheat, feeling that buyers 
would purchase more freely on a declin- 
ing market. However, values have been 
so erratic from day to day that it has 
been impossible to keep pace with the 
constant changes. 

Minneapolis mill brands are higher to- 
day than they have been in many years, 
being on the basis of $8.30 bbl, wood or 
cotton, Chicago, Standard spring wheat 
patents are quoted at $7.40@7.60 bbl, 
jute, or nominally 30c over a month ago. 


BREAD SLOW OF SALE 


Many Chicago bakers, principally of 
the middle and smaller classes, assert 
that their sales of bread have decreased. 
They still believe that there is a consider- 
able amount of flour in many Chicago 
houses which was bought after the dec- 
laration of war. This flour is going to 
make home-made bread and is taking the 
place of the bakery product. 


THE SCHULZE COMPANY 


One of the most extensive advertising 
campaigns ever undertaken by any bak- 
ery organization is now being carried on 
by the Schulze Baking Co., Chicago. Fol- 
lowing the opening of its new Garfield 
Boulevard bakery, on April 9, a reception 
to the public was held. 

The advertising campaign is_ being 
done mainly through the daily papers of 
Chicago, booklets and other methods. 
All of the daily papers have published 
attractive reproductions of the bakery, 
one of the finest plants in the world. The 
trials of home baking and the task of 
producing bread is cleverly brought out 
in a booklet issued by the Schulze com- 
pany, entitled, “Trot, Trot to Market.” 


SOFT WHEAT FLOUR 


Certain millers in soft-wheat states, 
such as Michigan, Missouri and southern 
Illinois, are able to sell their winter 
flour cheaper than Chicago millers. More 
or less cracker and pastry flour has been 
sold here by mills in the states named at 
10@20¢ bbl less than Chicago mills would 
accept. An average range for a full Chi- 
cago patent would be $7.10@7.25 bbl, 
jute. However, bookings are not large, 
and contracts and supplies on hand do 
not indicate that users have sufficient 
flour to last them more than a month. 


RYE FLOUR 


Minnesota rye flour is quoted here at 
prices under Wisconsin rye. A few mills 


of the former state are offering white 
patent at $5.90@6.15 bbl, jute, Chicago. 
A nominal quotation for Wisconsin white 
patent is $6.25@6.40, jute. 

The strength of the lower grades of 
wheat flour used for mixtures with rye 
has made compounds high in price and 
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restricted the consumption of blended 
flour. 


PUBLIC INSPECTION INVITED 


J. M. Bell, secretary of the National 
Association of Master Bakers, in speak- 
ing of the recent investigations into the 

ery business brought about by the at- 
tempt to advance bread prices, asserts 
that the effort has not improved the bak- 
ers’ standing with the public. He says: 

“Anything legitimate which the baker 
can do to recover this lost standing would 
seem to be highly advisable at this time. 
Most bakers now realize the great ad- 
vertising values of a sanitary shop, which 
need not necessarily be an up-to-date 
shop in every respect, but should be 
above ground and_ reasonably well 
equipped, If you have such a shop or 
can bring your shop within the sanitary 
standard adopted by the National Asso- 
ciation in 1913, let us suggest that you 
can adopt no better advertising than to 
invite (through the press) the public of 
your city to examine your premises. 
Place no restriction as to time; and then 
have your premises and employees ready 
at all times for such an inspection. 

“It is not necessary to wait until you 
have a thoroughly modern shop. The 
public is not so exacting, and will be duly 
impressed by mere cleanliness and sani- 
tation of your premises. Always bear in 
mind that the more human handling your 
product gets, the more scrupulous must 
your operatives be; also that a shop with 
no machinery at all may be a cleaner 
shop than one in which human hands do 
not touch the product at any stage.” 

C. H. Cuatren. 





Western Canada 


Winnipec, Man., April 26.—Bakers 
report business fairly good. General 


trade in the city and throughout the 
country improved to some extent with 
the opening of spring. A tone of confi- 
dence prevails, 

The dullness in many lines, on account 
of the war and the financial stringency, 
has not been felt very greatly by the 
bread-makers. In more prosperous sea- 
sons, the average citizen buys meats and 
other high-priced foods; but in recent 
quiet times, the poorer classes, unable to 
buy former luxuries, have been using 
more bread, 

Any falling off in the bakery business 
in Winnipeg was owing to the large num- 
ber of people who had to go elsewhere 
for employment. To some extent this 
was counteracted by the mobilization of 
thousands of soldiers here from all parts 
of the West. Most of the population 
have been economizing in every possible 
way. However, as stated, the burden of 
this did not fall on the bread-makers. 

Last month, the plain 20-oz loaf was 
advanced from 5 to 6c to consumers, 17 
tickets being sold for $1. The bakers in 
November agreed to keep the price down 
to 5c during the winter, although claim- 
ing justification for raising it to 7c. One 
result of the adherence to that agreement 
was that some of the,smaller bakers were 
forced out of business, as they lost money 
at 5c. 

There is an uncertain feeling as to 
future prices. Bakers are afraid to buy 
much flour at present prices, fearing a 
drop in the near future. In most cases 
they are buying only in small lots. The 
larger firms contracted last fall for a 
year’s supply, as usual, and the rise in the 
market since then has not affected them 
very much. It is said, however, that 
some of them made the contracts in such 
form that they may soon be compelled to 
share in the advance. 

NOTES 

Bakeries started: Levis & Baraia, Ed- 
monton, Alta; C. W. Thomas, Ogema, 
Sask. 

Trade in cakes, pies, etc., has been ad- 
versely affected by the quietness of the 
times. 

The Saska Packing Co., Saskatoon, 
Sask., recently started to make a patent 
flour for cakes, puddings, etc. 

Cracker manufacturers report business 
under normal, but with the outlook im- 
proving. Bright agricultural prospects 
are stimulating trade. 

In country districts, more bread is be- 
ing made in the homes than in the days 
of greater prosperity, when farmers’ 


wives bought bread in the country stores 
or small bakeries. ; 

Winnipeg authorities have decided that 
bakeries ll be inspected more fre- 
quently than heretofore. P. B. Tustin, 
chief of the food department, has réport- 
ed that the bakeries had generally been 
found in good condition. 

R. W. Morrison. 





Review of the Wheat Situation 


J. W. Craig, Jr., Shane Bros. & Wilson 
Co., Philadelphia, Pa: 

Prices are always relative. The aver- 
age price of wheat today in England is 
$1.95 per bu. We have to go back to the 
Napoleonic wars of 100 years ago to find 
conditions that will even approximate 
those of today. Taking the 20 years end- 
ing 1820, we find that in only one year 
was the price of wheat as low in England 
as it is today, and that for the five years 
preceding the battle of Waterloo (June 
17, 1815), the price averaged $3.10 bu, 
or say $1.15 bu higher than the average 
today. Here is the record of an average 
price: 1810, $3.24; 1811, $2.90; 1812, $3.85; 
1813, $3.34; 1814, $2.26. 

Strange to say, instead of peace bring- 
ing lower prices for wheat, the price ad- 
vanced as follows: 1816, $2.39; 1817, 
$2.95; 1818, $2.62; 1819, $2.27. 

So it was five years after the close of 
hostilities before wheat got back to a 
normal price. 

Now for the present day: Is it likely 
that an average crop of: wheat will be 
harvested in Europe this year, with mil- 
lions of men withdrawn from the farms? 
Enormous as have been the demands on 
the United States this year, are they not 
likely to be even greater during the next? 

We have had some rapid advances in 
wheat since last week. Evidently the 
country is now. waking up to the very 
acute situation that is rapidly developing. 
It is beginning to dawn upon the sellers 
of July wheat that there will be an 
enormous demand for it from millers 
and exporters. Flour dealers everywhere 
have been pursuing a _hand-to-mouth 
policy, with the expectation of replenish- 
ing their stocks with new wheat. The 
millers will compete with wheat exporters 
for the early movement, for by July 1, 
Argentina will have shipped the great 
bulk of her surplus, and, unless the Dar- 
danelles are opened meantime, the Unit- 
ed States will be the only source of sup- 
ply until the Canadian new crop ship- 
ments begin in August. Latter never 
assume large proportions until October. 

Last year, when Canada exported 135,- 
000,000 bus of wheat, its shipments did 
not get under full headway until after 
Oct. 1; until then the new crop shipments 
averaged less than 2,000,000 bus weekly. 

The situation resolves itself into this: 
the United States alone must feed the 
world from July 1 to Oct. 1, excepting 
that portion of the Canadian crop which 
may be exported in August and Septem- 
ber, and the small surplus that may be 
forthcoming from India. 

We believe that our new crop options 
are selling at too great a discount, in 
view of the enormous demands that will 
be made upon the United States. 





Good Bread Prices in Canada 

M. Bredin, general manager Canada 
Bread Co., Ltd., Toronto: 

My feeling is that prices of wheat and 
flour are high, and I do not believe there 
is any disposition on the part of bakers 
to buy at current quotations. This is 
because of the general feeling that there 
is more chance of a drop than an ad- 
vance, and purchases should be made 
hand-to-mouth. 

Prices of bakery goods, in a general 
way, have advanced all through Ontario. 
In the city of Toronto, those previously 
selling bread at a low price have, in 
most cases, come up alongside the high- 
est price—6e per 1¥,-lb loaf. The whole- 
sale price of this loaf in January was 
advanced ¥,c, or from 4%,¢ to 51\4¢. 

We do not feel here that there is any 
unusual economy being practiced by the 
consumer on account of the price of flour. 
Our bread sales are larger than a year 
ago, 

As to the general situation, it would 
be very difficult for any person to hold 
very strong or fixed views. Too many 
features enter into the question of what 
future prices of wheat and flour will be. 
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ADVERSE TO BREAD LAW 


District Court Finds Omaha Bread Ordi- 
nance U: It Required 
Not Less Than 16-ounce Leaves 
Omana, Nes., April 24.—(Special Tel- 
egram)—District Court today declared 
Omaha bread weight ordinance unconsti- 
tutional. Jay Burns. 


In a letter to the members of the Na- 
tional Association of Masters Bakers, 
Secretary J. M. Bell comments as follows 
on the case of the City of Omaha vs. the 
Jay Burns Baking Co: 

The Omaha law requires that bread 
shall be baked in loaves not less than 1(j 
ozs in weight, and provides no alterna- 
tive. Lincoln, Neb., has a very similar 
ordinance, which a baker of Lincoln de- 
clared on the stand, in this trial, was 
violated under present conditions with the 
consent of the authorities. 

Prominent bakers from Minneapolis, 
Kansas City and Chicago, as well as loca! 
bakers testified to (a) the impossibility 
of selling a 16-o0z loaf of standard brea! 
at a profit for 4c wholesale when flour i, 
above $5 bbl; (b) the disastrous effect, 
resulting from the baker either reducin 
the quality of the bread or advancing th: 
price per loaf; and (c) the greater ju-- 
tice to both consumer and baker of meet- 
ing the market fluctuations in flour prices 
by variations in the weight of the loaf. 

The difficulty of scaling down tl 
weight of the 5c loaf to meet such e.- 
traordinary flour prices was not touche | 
upon at the trial. The Omaha deman | 
seems to be 75 per cent for small loave.. 
The profit of the largest wholesale baker 
in Omaha was given on the stand in ths 
trial at 6le bbl, or about .2c per lowf 
for the year of 1913. Practically «!| 
standard loaves are wrapped by Omalii 
wholesale bakers. 

The objectionable ordinance was passe «| 
in 1893 and was encouraged by the bak- 
ers themselves, in order to break up a 
ruinous competitive practice of giviig 
30@35 12-0z loaves for $1. The ordi- 
nance is very drastic and has not even a 
stale bread proviso, so that if the authori- 
ties wished to enforce it to the letter, 
bread 24 hours old could not be disposed 
of at all, as it would assuredly be under 
weight, even if it came out of the oven 
in legal loaves. The necessity for legal 
provision for variance in the weight of 
the baked loaf was brotight out at this 
trial by testimony which showed the im- 
possibility of scaling and baking exact 
weights. 


Stéenrtt . 








Drivers Sell Bread on Commission 
Evans & Wright, bakers, Brooklyn, N. 

Y., speaking of the distribution of bread, 

have this to say of their own system: 

We operate on a peculiar system, prac- 
poy 4 selling the bread to the drivers at 
8c a loaf; they sell it for 10c and take all 
risk of losses. We furnish the horse and 
wagon, and own the routes and good-will 
of the business, but the drivers are prac- 
tically in business for themselves, and the 
more they sell the more they make. 

This eliminates all risk of loss on our 
part, as the drivers take the credit risk. 
We have every cent owed us every Satur- 
day night. Monday we start out with 
$100 deposit from each driver, which he 
has to put up when he signs a contract 
with us, as security for payment of ll 
bread he takes. The question of returns 
and stale bread is also practically elivi- 
nated, as we run a retail store where we 
sell off each day whatever the wagons 
bring back, at 8c a loaf; so there is 0 
loss here. Any small amount unsold «ne 
day we can easily sell the next at 8c. 

We make only a 10c loaf, and sell di- 
rect to the household. Since the drivers 
pay us.the same 8c a grocer would, we 
not only cut out all credit risk and losses, 
but do not have to pay the drivers a.ty- 
thing. Their earnings come out of their 
2c a loaf margin, and they make all ‘he 
way from $20 to $40 a week. The ‘ig 
wholesale bakers have to sell the ‘0c 
loaves to the stores for 8c, and pay their 
drivers a salary or commission, besi\'¢s 
furnishing the horse and wagon. f 
course a wagon on a wholesale route s«lls 
more bread in a week than we do; so tiiat 
rather evens up. 





The quartermaster of the Uniied 
States army at El Paso, Texas, is asking 
for bids on the construction and equip- 
ment of a guard house and bakery. 
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LOOSE-WILES GETS PATENTS 
DOUGH-SHEETING MACHINES 

Edward E. Lawrence, Cambridge; 
Mass.. has been granted a patent on a 
continuous dough-sheeting mechanism, 
application for which was filed April 16, 
1914. He assigns his interest in it to the 
Loose-Wiles Biscuit Co. 

Claiin 1 reads: “Continuous dough- 
sheetig mechanism comprising in combi- 
nation, a pair of co-acting, spaced, trav- 
elling compressing surfaces between which 
a douxh mass is adapted to be fed, means 
to dr ve said surfaces, a pair of bodily 
travelling compressing members spaced 
apart a less distance than said pair of 
compressing surfaces and prolonged in 
the direction of travel of the dough 
sheet, and driving means for said mem- 
bers. 


* * 

Kenveth D. Loose, Boston, has _ re- 
ceived a patent on a continuous dough- 
sheeting and feeding machine, and as- 
signs to the Loose-Wiles Biscuit Co. 
Application was filed Jan. 8, 1915. 


Clain 1 reads: “Continuous dough- 
sheetiiiz and feeding mechanism compris- 
ing in combination a mass-compressing 
travell ng surface, a coacting travelling 
belt oj posed thereto and between which 
and said mass-compressing surface the 
dough is compressed into continuous 
sheet form, a succeeding belt onto which 
said continuous dough sheet is directly 
delivered by said coacting belt and on 
which succeeding belt the constituents of 
said continuous dough sheet are permit- 
ted freely to readjust themselves, an- 
other helt onto which the continuous, re- 
adjusted sheet is directly delivered by 
said second belt, and a bonding travelling 
surface coacting with said third belt to 
compress said self-readjusted dough 
sheet thereon.” 





Cracker Trade at Detroit, Mich. 


Derrorr, Micu., April 22.—Cracker 
men have advanced standard sodas, 


oysters and butters 4c, making the price 
now 7'44c. This is the second advance 
since Jan. 1, the total being lc. The 
smaller bakers think even this is not yet 
enough. This is a case where all must 
await the will of one. Nobody dare make 
an advance until the trust moves, and 
then all are glad to follow. 

Figuring the increase in cost of flour 
since the beginning of the war, the small- 
er bakers say the le advance does not 
let the manufacturer out whole. Every- 
thing in the line of products made by 
cracker bakers has been advanced, but 
it has been by one group at a time, with 
no general advance. 

Joun Barr. 





Looks for a Lean Year 

W. E. Bettridge, Lakeside Biscuit Co., 
Toledo, Ohio: 

We are of the opinion that wheat will 
work higher before the new crop is har- 
vested. It will not be altogether a mat- 
ter of price, but an actual shortage of 
good No, 2 red wheat which can be used 
in milling flour for high-grade crackers. 
Most bakers are reported to be buying 
hand-to-mouth; we have not changed our 
usual policy, which is to keep a 60 days’ 
supp] Vv. 

All bakers in our territory have ad- 
vanced prices, but, in our opinion, none 
have put them up equal to the advance in 
flour. Flour is today costing $3 bbl more 
than last autumn, and an advance of Ic 
per |b in crackers means $1.93 bbl. The 
other $1.07 represented by the increased 
cost of flour the bakers are losing. How 
lon this can be kept up is a question 
of « apital, 

Is-fore the new crop of wheat is ready 


to ise, standard crackers must cost the 
merchant 8¢ per ,lb and retail for 10c, 
Whic the higher grade. of crackers and 
cakes will cost in proportion. In our 


Opinion, it is only a matter of demand 
al’ supply, and war prices should have 
no bearing on previous prices. 

‘Ve have noticed no falling off in bulk 
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sales. Our business is larger in volume 
than a year ago, but we are selling less 
high-grade goods. Economy seems to be 
the American housewife’s slogan right 
now, which means less profit for the 
cracker baker. All conditions considered, 
we see a very lean year for the bakery 
business. However, it is necessary to 
take the lean years with the fat ones. 





Manchester Biscuit Co., Fargo, N. D. 

The Manchester Biscuit Co. was or- 
ganized at Sioux Falls, S. D., in 1902, by 
L. D. Manehester, who for several years 
previously conducted a small cracker 
business at Luverne, Minn. The company 
in 1902 built at Sioux Falls a three-story 
factory and by concentrating its efforts 
on quality developed a very successful 
business. The Luverne factory was then 
abandoned. 

The capacity of the Sioux Falls fac- 
tory was increased from time to time to 
meet the demand for its products, 
and today it is building a modern and 
sanitary plant, equipped with latest ma- 


is R. J. Cone, now manager of the Fargo 
factory. Mr. Cone was recently -elected 
president of the Fargo Commercial Club. 
H. L. Peterson is ing foreman and 
has had wide experience The company 
employs about 48 men and 35 girls in the 
factory, and 11 salesmen on the road. 





Lindquist Cracker Co. 

The Lindquist Cracker Co., Denver, 
Colo., has been reorganized and the capi- 
tal stock increased from $50,000 to $250,- 
000. S. J. Thomas, president of the 
Merchants’ Bank, of Denver, and several 
of his associates, recently acquired con- 
trol of the business. 

J. F. Merridith has been appointed 
manager. A number of extra salesmen 
will be put on the road, and an aggressive 
selling campaign started. 





Cracker Consumption Curtailed 

Howard S. Roberts, president J. S. 
Ivins’ Son, Inc., Philadelphia, Pa: 

We still regard the price of flour as 
largely speculative, and for that reason 
we believe the majority of bakers are 
simply buying for near-by requirements. 

Crackers have been advanced quite 
generally in our territory, but not to such 
an extent as to neutralize the effect of 
the advance in raw materials, both sugar 
and flour. It is our belief that the high 
prices have caused a material reduction 
in the consumption of all bakery prod- 





Plant of the Manchester Biscuit Co., Fargo, N. D. 


chinery including four reel ovens, with 
capacity to consume 240 bbls of flour per 
day. 
i the year 1910, being unable to care 
for its fast-growing trade with its equip- 
ment, the company built another modern 
plant at Fargo, N. D. This is a three- 
story building, 90x100 ft, with basement. 
It is of concrete and brick. The building 
is so arranged as to give maximum 
amount of light and ventilation. 

The bakeshop is on the third floor, the 
packing room and icing department on 
the second floor, the shipping room on 
the ground floor, and the basement is 
utilized for storing raw material. 

In the equipment are two reel ovens, 
with a maximum baking capacity of 120 
bbls of flour daily. It has two cutting 
machines and one depositing machine. 
In the icing department is the latest de- 
veloped depositing marshmallow machine, 
and icing and dipping machines. It also 
has miscellaneous apparatus essential to 
a modern factory, including flour sifters 
and blenders, sugar grinders, mixers, pan 
carriers, etc. 2 

About 120 bbls of flour are daily used, 
producing about 24,000 lbs of cookies or 
crackers, including plain crackers, and 
plain and fancy iced and fruited cookies. 
While the goods are packed in wooden 
boxes, tin cans and drums, the largest 
part of the production is packed in 
“airtite” packages: retailing at 5, 10, 15, 
25 and 50c each. These are sold under 
the brands of “M. B.C.” and “Big Sioux” 
biscuits. 

The Fargo factory distributes prod- 
ucts through the Northwest from Duluth, 
Minn., to Kalispell and Butte, Mont. L. 
D. Manchester, the general manager, has 
his headquarters at Sioux Falls. He is 
a practical baker, having been in the 
business some 30 years. Associated with 
him since the establishment of the Man- 
chester Biscuit Co. about 12 years ago, 





ucts. As to the general situation, we are 
of the opinion that they are being so 
affected by abnormal conditions that it is 
impossible to make any safe guess as to 
values, 





Looks for High Flour 


John Ellermann, president Pelican 
Cracker Factory, New Orleans, La: 

We are of the firm opinion that flour 
prices will go higher than the present, if 
peace is declared. Prices of bakery 
products have not advanced in proportion 
to raw material, and the smaller or inde- 
pendent factories are waiting upon the 
National and Loose-Wiles companies to 
act. 

The demand for cakes and crackers 
has increased, but we expect it to de- 
crease after May 1, as fruit will be on 
the market, and will take the place of 
cakes and crackers. The oyster season 
will also be over, which reduces the con- 
sumption of crackers. As_ previously 
stated, we expect the price of flour to go 
to $10 bbl, but we must raise the price 
of our products in proportion; this will 
necessarily curtail the demand. 





No Decline in Flour 

H. W. Stegall, secretary Union Biscuit 
Co., St. Louis: 

At present we are unable to observe 
any reason why wheat and flour should 
decline. This we believe is the general 
opinion of the bakers who are carrying 
good stocks of flour in their bakeries. 

The price of standard crackers has ad- 
vanced twice in the last nine months, 


‘though not equivalent to the advance in 


the cost of raw materials. 

The increased cost of. crackers and 
cakes has curtailed the consumption. It 
is our opinion the increased cost of wheat 
and flour has been a great burden to the 
laboring men of the country, because 
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they have had to pay more for their food 
supplies and have had less work than in 
normal times, which means a double 
hardship. The farmers and holders of 
wheat really have been the only ones 
benefited. 





Cracker Notes 

The Williamsport (Pa.) Cracker, Cake 
& Bread Co. will reopen its bakery. 

A larger warehouse for the Loose-Wiles 
Biscuit Co. has been leased at Spring- 
field, Mo. E. L. Woodward is local man- 
ager. 

A meeting of the western managers of 
the National Biscwt Co. was recently 
held at Excelsior Springs, Mo. A. H. 
Green, president, was present. 

The Consumers’ Biscuit Co., New Or- 
leans, recently acquired a site, 253x159, 
on which it is stated the company will 
later build a re-enforced concrete bakery 
structure, 

The Century Biscuit Co.’s plant at In- 
dianapolis, Ind., is now in operation. H. 
T. Brown is president; A. R. Brown, 
treasurer; W. C. Brown, secretary, and 
Frank McCullough, superintendent and 
manager. 

George B. Bent, grandson of Josiah 
Bent, who in 1808 laid the foundation for 
Bent’s water crackers at Milton, Mass., 
died recently, aged 72. Joining his father, 
he was long identified with the manufac- 
ture of crackers at Milton. The original 
business was absorbed by the National 
Biscuit Co. Later he and two others 
formed a company, with a new factory, 
and this in turn was taken over by the 
National company. 





H. J. Hogan Resigns 

H. J. Hogan, secretary of the Chicago 
branch of the Loose-Wiles Biscuit Co., 
resigned on April 17. Mr. Hogan was 
formerly president of the Chicago Bis- 
cuit Co. which organization was taken 
over by the Loose-Wiles Co. He has been 
active in the buying of flour and other 
material used by his company since his 
association with that organization. 


Cheaper Flour Not Probable 


A. Geilfuss, Geilfuss’ Bakery, Spar- 
tanburg, S. C: 

In my opinion, we will see higher flour 
prices next month, owing to a probable 
squeeze in May wheat and the settling 
up ef all May contracts. I presume that 
flour will be a little cheaper on the new 
crop. Even should peace be declared, 
I believe that, while there will be a tem- 
porary decline, shortly afterwards the 
market will go skyward until the gen- 
eral situation becomes normal. Do not 
anticipate seeing any cheaper flour for a 
great many months to come. 

A majority of the bakers in our section 
have reduced the size of their loaves two 
to three ozs per loaf, and others have 
increased their prices slightly. Our sales 
on bread are much greater now than a 
year ago. Think this is due to the loaves 
being smaller, and to the fact that the 
housewives find bakers’ bread cheaper 
than to bake at home. 





Bakery Incorporations 

Bridgeport (Conn.) Bread Co; capital 
stock, $100,000. 

John Grogan, Chicago, grocer and bak- 
er; capital stock, $25,000. Incorporators: 
John Grogan, M. Grogan and H. L, 
Weiss. 

Wagner Bakery Co., Louisville, Ky; 
capital stock, $15,000. Incorporators: 
Rosa Wagner, Fred Wagner and Frank 
Wagner. 

Atlanta (Ga.) Baking Co; capital stock, 
$25,000. Incorporators: Morris Srochi 
and Abe Srochi. 

Hygeia Bread Co., St. Louis; capital 


stock, $5,000. Incorporators: Julius 
Schira, William Leving and Henry 
Schwaim. 


Shea’s Bread Co., Brooklyn, N. Y; 
capital stock, $40,000. Incorporators: M. 
B. Hatch, J. J. Shea and Anna L. Shea. 

Old Home Baking Co., Erie, Pa; capi- 
tal stock, $25,000. Incorporators: Arthur 
B. Johnson, Chris Wirth and Ralph D. 
Bannister. 

K. & S. Vienna Roll Baking Co., Man- 
hattan, New York City; capital stock, 
$10,000. Incorporators: Walter Smolin- 
sky, S. Kanter and A. S. Adelson. 
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BAKERY TRADE BRIEFS 


New Plants and Improvements—Extent 
Bakers Have Flour Bought—Events 
and Personal Gossip 
OHIO 

Carl Kortsch, Osborn, has added a 
Day dough mixer and Hunter flour sifter. 

Jacob Pfau, Portsmouth, has _ intro- 
duced a loaf called Peach Bread. 

The Hayes Bakery, Dayton, has been 
bought by P. A. McClintic. 

George Towser, Hamilton, has sold his 
bakery and will retire. 

A bread sealer has been put in by H. 
V. Kling, Youngstown. 

E. Eckert has opened a bakery at 4156 
Lorain Avenue, Cleveland. 

N. Larson, 12026 Superior Avenue, 
Cleveland, has sold his bakery. 

W. L. Whitacre, Xenia, has sold his 
bakery to Walter Scott. 

Jacob Gerlinger, Fostoria, has installed 
a Hennessy system in his bakery. 

J. K. Huffman has sold his bakery at 
New Lexington to C. F. Seese. 


The new modern bakery of Emil. 


Kichel, Logan, is in operation. 

G. J. Hoffman, Delaware, is having 
plans made for a bakery. 

Martin and Jasper Newman have 
bought the Hiltop bakery, Portsmouth. 

The bakery of T. C. Reicheimer, Mas- 
sillon, was damaged by fire. 

C. W. Miles has bought the bakery of 
C. E. Harnish, Xenia. 

The prices in Cleveland have been 
lowered to 5c loaf for bread and 10c for 
rolls. ks 
C. D. Snyder, Xenia, has started ‘an 
advertising campaign to boom Harvest 
Home bread. 

John Armbruster, Greenville, has re- 
modeled his oven and made other im- 
provements, He buys flour in car lots. 

O. S. Tuttle, Trotwood, has installed 
a Peerless molder. His trade has in- 
creased 50 per cent in six months. 

Fire of unknown origin damaged the 
Manischewitz Matzoth Bakery warehouse, 
Cincinnati, to the extent of $10,000. 

R. H. Herbert and C. J. Alspach have 
bought the bakery of Grant Snyder at 
Salem. 

Fire, due to a doughnut machine ex- 
ploding in the bakery of Floto Bros., 
Steubenville, damaged a car of flour. 

B. S. Weil, of the Banner-Grocers 
Baking Co., Cincinnati, with his wife, are 
spending two weeks at French Lick 
Springs, Ind. 

The Youngstown (Ohio) Bread Co. has 
its new $120,000 plant in operation. It 
has a capacity of 30,000 loaves daily and 
uses 10 delivery wagons. 

The Cincinnati bakers are planning to 
get up a large delegation to attend the 
Tri-State Convention at Indianapolis. 
They may go by special train. 

James K. Cheetman, pioneer baker of 
Urbana, has started on his fifty-third 
year in the same bakeshop. He buys 
flour in car lots. 

The Navarre (Ohio) Baking Co. has 
added a Day molder, Queen City cake 
machine, bread racks, steel troughs, sus- 
pended flour scale and hopper, Hunter 
flour sifter, water tempering and measur- 
ing tank. 

The Politz brothers, of Politz Brothers 
& Vlachos, Hamilton, have sold their 
interest to Mehas Bros., of Cincinnati. 
The concern will be known as the Mehas 
Bros. & Vlachos Baking & Confection- 
ery Co. 

Philip Schambach, formerly at Cov- 
ington, Ky., has brought suit against 
Simon Hubig, the Cincinnati baker, to 
recover $12,500, which he alleges he lost 
in connection with the Domestic Science 
Baking Co. 

The Sunday closing case against L. 
Straka, Cleveland, in which the Cleveland 
Retail Master Bakers’ Association sup- 
ported the defendant, was lost by the 
bakers. The Court of Appeals held that 
bread or baked goods were not necessary 
on Sunday. 

Representative Hoy is preparing a bill 
to be introduced in the Ohio legislature 
designed to regulate the weight of bread. 
The bill does not specify any price .at 
which a loaf of bread shall be sold} but 
requires that the minimum loaf shall not 
weigh less than 16 ozs. Ohio bakers are 
against such uncalled-for legislation and 
will leave nothing undone to defeat the 
bill. Senator Pink has given assurance 
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that he will actively oppose any unjust 
or unreasonable bills affecting the bakers. 


THE NATIONAL CONVENTION AT COLUMBUS 


The local bakers are hard at work 
making preparations for the National 
Bakers’ Convention in September. There 
will be an exhibition in charge of Harry 
Meyer, Charles Hurst, Fred Woolard, E. 
A. Lowe, Harry Apple and Jacob 
Lucks. 

The entertaining features will be in the 
hands of A. G. Reck, J. W. Cartsdafner, 
W. C. Lau, Roy Ferguson, A. N. Phil- 
lips, Karl Faelchle, and W. J. Morris, 
Jr. Several meetings have been held and 
plans are being worked out for an at- 
tractive entertainment programme. Con- 
tracts for exhibits, together with a plan 
of the exhibition hall, will be mailed to 
prospective exhibitors. 


INDIANA 


Mrs. J. H. Davis, Union City, has sold 
the City Bakery to A. O. Lindsly. 

William Hotegel has opened a bakery 
at 1828 Central Avenue, Indianapolis. 

B. Ormes, Rushville, has sold his bak- 
ery to Kuhn & Talbert, of Shelbyville. 

J. Cooning, Rushville, has sold to A. 
G. Phelps, of Greenfield, Ind. 

Flay Lacy, Newcastle, has added an 
automobile to his delivery. 

Keller Bros., Lafayette, have added a 
Champion cake mixer and have painted 
white the interior of their shop. 

Fanning & Ruse, North Manchester, 
will install a new oven and equip their 
delivery system with automobiles. 

Indianapolis bakers report an increase 
of 50 per cent in sales of hot cross buns 
over last year. 

The Rochester (Ind.) Baking Co. en- 
tertained the domestic science class of the 
high school at its plant. 

Joseph Weismantel has opened a bak- 
ery at Frankfort, equipped with a Hub- 
bard oven and Triumph dough mixer. 

William Elwarner, prominent Indian- 
apolis baker, has returned from a three 
months’ trip to the Pacific Coast. 

J. W. Smith & Sons, Indianapolis, have 
installed a dough mixer and divider. A 
sifting and elevator outfit will be added. 

J. R. Beck, Lebanon, is adding a Tri- 
umph molder and steel bread racks. 
Blue Bell cake, put up in cartons and 
made in six varieties, is a leader. 

Ralph O’Riely, formerly of Reming- 
ton, Ind., has opened a bakery at Rens- 
selaer. A Hubbard oven is used. More 
machinery will be installed this-spring. 

Bever & Eigelsbach, operating the 
largest bakery in Rensselaer, have added 
a Peerless molder and a Hubbard oven 
and dough mixer. Their trade is stead- 
ily increasing. 

George Q. Adams, Lebanon, has 
bought property which he will remodel 
into a bakery. Using 12 cars flour an- 
nually, he is a carload buyer, and has 
a supply bought until July. 

George Weigle & Sons, Lafayette, have 
remodeled their store, and installed new 
fixtures. A Peerless molder was recent- 
ly added, together with an ice cream ma- 
chine. All bread is wrapped. Flour is 
bought in carloads. 

Campbell Bros., Frankfort, have added 
a Champion molder to their well equipped 
bakery. A Middleby-Marshall oven and 
Champion dough mixer are used. All 
their 5c bread is wrapped. Mother’s 
Home is the bread leader. 

Improvements to the Miller Baking 
Co.’s plant, Evansville, are completed. At 
the opening 1,500 people were in attend- 
ance. This is one of the oldest bakeries 
in Evansville. Money-Back is its bread 
brand. 

The Lange Baking Co., Lafayette, has 
a modern shop equipped with a Mid- 
dleby-Marshall white tiled double-deck 
oven, New Era dough mixer, Triumph 
cake mixer and Van Houten roll divider. 
All trade is retail. A specialty is made 
of small goods. 

A large Indianapolis bakery had 37,- 
000 bbls of flour bought prior to Jan. 1. 
When the other bakeries there reduced 
the size of. their loaves, this company 
refused to take advantage of having a 
supply of flour bought, and kept its 
loaves up to the old standard. 

L. S. Ayres & Co., Indianapolis, oper- 
ating a large department store, will in- 
stall a bakery on the ninth floor of the 
new addition. A specialty will be made 
of small goods and fancy cakes. A bread 


t will be later. The 
ae aoiaag eR ie will be in charge of 
Vv. C. Vanderbilt. 

Frank Broadlick, Delphi, uses eight 
ears of flour annually buys in car 
lots. His bakery contains two ovens and 
other modern machinery. All Ss are 
sold over the counter. Delphi is a town 
of about 2,500. It has two bakeries, but 
they do no delivering. The groceries in 
the town do not handle baked goods, and 
none are shipped in. 

The Indianapolis Baking Co. has been 
reorganized, with following officers and 
directors: Claude McElwaine, president; 
E. A. Strong, vice-president; D. Z. Bill- 
mire, secretary-treasurer; W. A. Ru- 
bush, T. B. Hatfield, R. B. Keith and 
M. F. Gill, directors. Ernst Lobenherz, 
a well-known Ohio baker, is superintend- 
ent. The company has increased its capi- 
tal stock from $25,000 to $125,000. 

Snider & Graff, Frankfort, have com- 
pleted improvements to their bakery, in- 
cluding a white enameled basement and 
interior. They have a Standard and a 
Middleby oven. An addition was built, 
to be used as a cakeshop. About 70 per 
cent of their bread is wrapped. Pan 
Dandy, Holsum, and Milk Bread are 
their brands. A large shipping trade is 
enjoyed. They buy flour in carloads. 

Charles Walker, who did the cement 
work on the plant of the Indianapolis 
(Ind.) Baking Co., brought suit for a re- 
ceiver. He alleges $3,300 to be due on 
his contract. The baking company 
claimed the cement work was not accord- 
ing to specifications, and that a large 
part of it had to be relaid. The judge 
denied the receivership, and the plaintiff 
withdrew his complaint and accepted 
$2,542 in settlement. 

The Cushwa Bakery, Frankfort, has 
installed a Petersen oven and a Peerless 
molder. The plant has been remodeled, 
and space occupied by the old: oven has 
been converted into flour storage. The 
cake bakery and ice cream plant, sepa- 
rate from the bread bakery, have been 
painted white. An elevator and Read 
cake mixer have been put in. The Cush- 
wa Bakery was started 42 years ago. It 
is a carload buyer of flour. Good Taste, 
wrapped, is its bread leader. Fred Lei- 
dolf is in charge of the bread shop. 


LOGANSPORT, IND. 


E. J. Ludwig, 1418 Wright Street, does 
a wholesale and retail business. The 
shop is equipped with a Fish oven, 16x18, 
Triumph molder, dough mixer and 
cooky machine. Mr. Ludwig has three 
delivery wagons. In the early eighties, 
he was one of the prominent bakers of 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Zanger’s Bakery, Linden Street, uses 
an average of 350 bbls of flour monthly. 
The equipment consists of two Petersen 
ovens, dough mixer, divider, cake mixer, 
Champion cooky machine and Thomson 
molder. Milk-Made bread, wrapped, is 
the leader. 

R. J. Johnson, 522 Broadway, has built 


a two-story brick addition, with 7-ft base-° 


ment to be used as a bread shop. The 
Lynn-Superior dough mixer will be 
moved to this department and the pres- 
ent shop converted into a cake shop, 
equipped with a Lynn-Superior cake 
mixer. New equipment to be added will 
be a sifter, elevator, automatic scales, 
hopper and tempering tank. The second 
story of the addition will be used for 
flour storage. An addition, 23x50, was 
made to the storeroom, making it 100 ft 
deep. The room has been remodeled and 
redecorated, the sides being lined with 
opal glass, and a dairy lunch installed. 
This is the only place of its kind in 
Logansport. All the business is retail. 
A specialty is made of small goods. Bran 
Bread, Salt Rising, Nut and Raisin are 
the bread leaders. 

The Strecker Bakery, Canal and Mc- 
Keen streets, was founded by the father 
of the present proprietor in 1866. The 
plant is 92x175, two-story, of brick con- 
struction, and is located on the Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad, with a switch. All car- 
load goods are unloaded directly into the 
plant. A two-story addition, 35@92, has 
been made for flour storage. The dough- 
mixing room is on the second floor and 
contains a Triumph mixer, hopper, scales 
and tempering tank with scales. Nordyke 
& Marmon flour sifting, blending and 
storage bins are used. The baking is done 
in three Duhrkop ovens, one having re- 
cently been added. A Dutchess divider 
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‘and a Thomson molder are also on this 


floor. The delivery 
three iarge auto-t 
wholesale. 
bread is wrapped, None-Such being the 
leader. It is a carload buyer of flour, 
with about 2,000 bbls in stock. 


uipment consists of 
All the trade is 


MICHIGAN 


Arthur Horner has bought the bakery 
of E. M. Andrews at Lake Odessa. ~ 

Dales & Duell have opened a bakery at 
Elizabeth. 

The Barnuski bakery has opened at 
220 Conan Street, Detroit. 

The Home Bakery, Big Rapids, has 
plans for extensive improvements. 

Jay Bisbee, Coldwater, will retire from 
business. ; 

The Van Dyke Bakery, Detroit, will 
build a two-story brick barn, 40x60. 

The Van Dyke bakery, Detroit, is giy- 
ing whistles away with bread. 

The Hohler Bakery, Cheboygan, dain- 
aged by fire, is again in operation. 

O. R. King has opened a bakery at 
1300 Shawmut Avenue, Grand Rapid: 

- Hill & Barton have opened a bakery 
at 2101 Gratiot avenue, Detroit. 

William Skryscki, a well-known Detroit 
baker, is in California. 

The Wagner Baking Co., Detroit, is 
introducing a new loaf called Tile-bred. 

G. C. Mavis, 15 Labelle Avenue, !|)e- 
troit, has filed a petition in bankruptcy. 

Schuman & Hertzel have bought the 
bakery of Frank Purdon, Ann Arbor. 

J. W. Harris is manager of the Mor- 
ton bakery and tearoom at Detroit. 

The -Cable-Draper Co., Detroit, is 
stimulating bread sates by giving bags of 
marbles with bread. 

Charles Creed, Saginaw, has accepied 
an important position with the Schust 
Baking Co. 

The Greissell Bread Co., Flint, has in- 
troduced a buttermilk fried cake packed 
in cartons. ; 

Jewish bakers of Detroit are uniting 
against a bill before the legislature com- 
pelling the closing of stores on Sunday. 

Jay Brink, Kalamazoo, will mak: a 
specialty of cookies, cakes and meal luat, 
in packages, wholesale. 

The bakery of Overholt & Co., e- 
toskey, is in operation. Capacity, 12,100 
loaves per day. 

The Heid Baking Co., Saginaw, |ias 
plans for enlargement and extensive im- 
provements. 

J. J. Weiler, Detroit, will erect a four- 
story bakery, 30x110, containing the |at- 
est equipment. 

The license fee of $12 for bakery wag- 
ons in Grand Rapids has been reduced 
to $5. 

Albert McMurtie, Jonesville, has _in- 
stalled an oven and made other improve- 
ments. 

Joseph Schultz, 1135 St. Aubin Street, 
Detroit, has installed an oven and mide 
improvements throughout his bakery. 

D. Leeuwenburgh has moved his bak- 
ery into larger quarters at 750 Fulton 
Street, Grand Rapids. 

Edward Quackenbush, Whitehall, is 
enlarging his bakery. The improvements 
will treble the capacity. 

William Cody and E, Stinger, of ‘ay 
City, were recently in Dowagiac looking 
for a site on which to erect a modern 
bakery. 

L. J. McCann and Jacob Lund, or- 
merly of Charlevoix, have opened a |ak- 
ery at Petoskey, and will operate it as 
the Quality Baking Co. 

F. A. Hinch and George Smith hve 
bought the plant of John O’Hagen, 267 
East Bethune Avenue, Detroit. ‘Tey 
will make a specialty of pies. The ‘irm 
will be known as Smith & Hinch. 

Fred St. Johns, Detroit, operaiing 
lunch rooms with bakery attached, ill 
occupy the first floor of a building b: ing 
erected at Woodward and Gratiot av- 
enues. 

Bread can be bought in Detroit at 
varying prices, depending largely on the 
part of the city where it is sought. S)uall 
loaves may be had at 4@6c, and larger 
ones at 8@llc. 

The new plant of the Wagner Baling 
Co., Detroit, will soon be comple'ed. 
The company is planning extensive al- 
terations to its old’ bakery building, re- 
modeling same into about nine store .. 

J. L. Thomas, formerly a flour sé\es- 
man, and three other flour salesrien, 
have taken a lease on a two-story brick 
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building on Grand River Avenue, De- 
troit, and will make doughnuts a spe- 
ejalty. 

“The Allmade Baking Co., Detroit, 
Mich. bas gone into the hands of a re- 
ceiver. It was organized a short time 
ago to put up the component parts of 
cake, to which the housewife had only to 
add water, to -have it ready for the oven. 


KENTUCKY 
J. J. Long, Madisonville, has adopted 
auto-trucks, 
Mrs. J. C. Ditzenbach is the new owner 
of the Ideal Bakery, Louisville. 
The new plant of the Grocers’ Biscuit 
Co., | ouisville, is ready for its machinery. 


L. (i. Linder, Louisville, has added an. 


automobile. 

P. 3. Son, Benton, will open a bakery 
in the Stilley Building. 

Joh: Stehlin, Louisville, is delivering 
by automobile. 

“Coppage & Wortham, Leitchfield, have 
instalicd an oven and made other im- 
prov. ments, 

Th N. Warrissee Baking Co., Louis- 
ville, introduced gas for its six ovens 
and \ ill dis¢éontinue the use of coal. 

Th Whiteside Bakery Co., Louisville, 
is giing roller skates in exchange for 
bread labels. 

Thr Modern Woodworking Co., a new 
conce’, Louisville, will specialize in bak- 
ers’ \odenware. H. Franklin, F. L. 
Hillerich and V. Klanchig are principals. 

The R. Wagner Bakery, Louisville, has 


been incorporated, with capital stock of 
$15, 01 The incorporators are Rosa, 
Fred ind Frank Wagner. They have 


been i: business for a number of years. 

Frank Erpeldinger and Miss Jennie C. 
Benedict, prominent retail bakers of 
Louis) ille, have been made members of 
the Ietail Trade Interests Committee, 
and Jolin Klein has been appointed direc- 
tor of the Louisville Water Co. 


J. Harry Woo.rince. 





Tri-State Convention Plans 

The ‘Tri-State Indianapolis Bakers’ 
Convention’ Committee met April 20, 
with Robert Bryce in the chair. Plans 
for handling the convention by the local 
bakers are shaping rapidly and the en- 
tertaining features promise to be most 
attractive. 

August Thau, chairman of the finance 
committee, reported a fund of $1,900 
raised to date. W. J. Slate, chairman of 
the ladies’ committee, stated that plans 
for entertaining the ladies were com- 
pleted. A. L. Stubbs, chairman, made 
report on the work. of the committee on 
attendance. He offered a reward of 
$500 for any baker that can offer a good 
reason why he should not attend. A. G. 
Reck, Columbus, Ohio, chairman of the 
general committee, spoke of the enthusi- 
asm shown by the bakers in the three 
states and predicted the largest Tri- 
State convention yet held. 

Other committee chairmen reporting 
were Paul Bessire, Charles Stolzenbach 
and Richard Cunnington, latter two be- 
ing presidents of the Ohio and Indiana 
associations, respectively. 

Bakers present besides those named 
were: C. P. Ehlers, D. Z. Billmire, Charles 
Hacker and William Elwarner—all of 
Indianapolis; Frank Middleton, Marion, 
Ind; W. C. Stumpf, Union City, Ind. 
— trades were also well repre- 
sented, 





Financial Embarrassments 

The receiver for Henry S. Grandi, 
Bellefontaine, Ohio, sold the Home Bak- 
ery to John P. Aikin for $825. The lia- 
bilities were $2,500. Mr. Aikin will op- 
erate the shop under the management of 
Stephen Moore. 

Leo R. Duress, baker, Greenfield, 
Mass, has filed petition in bankruptcy. 
Lial lities, $1,197; assets, $447. 

Fred Gebhard, operating a bakeshop 
at Be itrice, Neb., about a year, has made 
an assignment. 





Pie Companies Merge 

lie Connecticut Pie Co. and the Cop- 
perthite Pie Co., Washington, D. C., 
have consolidated, and incorporated the 
'necticut-Copperthite Pie Co., with a 
capital stock of $150,000. The new cor- 
poration expects to build a modern plant 
in keeping with the size of the business 
of the merged companies. 


~ 


THE NORTHWEST 

Mrynearous, Minn., April 24.—The 
Northwest, unlike other sections of the 
country, has been ularly fortunate 
this year because of the relatively few 
men out of employment. It is, to some 
extent, the source of gece both of 
wheat. and flour, and general business 
conditions have been better here than in 
many other sections, 

Bakers report good demand for bread 
and other bakery products. Apparently, 
there has not been much more home bak- 
ing done here this year because of the 
higher prices asked, for most shops re- 
port sales in excess of 1914. 

The sharp advances in flour have af- 
fected the small home bakeries much 
more than they have the wholesale shops, 
for the reason that the former generally 
can buy only in small quantities. Conse- 
quently, they have been in the market 
much more often, and have had to pay 
each successive advance. They have not 
the facilities of the large shops to gauge 
accurately their operating expenses, and 
many of them have lost money this year. 
Close students of the situation say it 
would cause no surprise if many small 
shops are forced to close, if prices of 
raw materials continue at or near the 
present basis. 

Bread weights are still being shaded in 
Minneapolis. The ordinary 5c loaf now 
scales only 11 ozs, compared with 14 ozs 
last fall. In St. Paul, however, the 5c 
loaf weighs a fraction over 12 ozs. 

One of the larger Minneapolis shops is 
turning out what it calls “war” bread. 
Made of coarse rye meal and wheat flour, 
it is palatable, and the bakery reports an 
increasing demand for it. The loaf 
weighs 18 ozs and retails at 8c. 


BAKERY SUPPLIES 


Supplies of all kinds are firm in price, 
with the exception of milk and eggs. 
Eggs have been plentiful this spring and 
bakers are able to buy them now in case 
lots at 16@17c doz. Milk also is plenti- 
ful. The large Minneapolis shops have 
yearly contracts for their milk with dairy 
farmers. 

Quotations on supplies, f.o.b. Minne- 
apolis, are: sugar, cane granulated, $6.50 
per 100 lbs, beet, $6.40; cottonseed oil, 
75c gallon, in tierces; walnuts, Bordeaux 
halves, 44c lb, pieces, 40c; canned apples, 
gallon cans, $2.85 doz. 


PURITY BREAD CO. 


The Purity Bread Co., of St. Paul, has 
opened a retail shop at 95 Tenth Street 
South, Minneapolis, in charge of A. M. 
Swenson. The company claims to be 
making satisfactory progress in its efforts 
to build up a paying business in Minne- 
apolis, and now has seven electric trucks 
in operation here. These trucks come 
over from St. Paul each morning, loaded 
with a full line of bakery goods. They 
work through the residence sections, mak- 
ing ‘house-to-house canvass. According 
to the management, other trucks will be 
added as needed. 


NOTES 

At Fargo, N. D., the average 10c loaf 
weighs 24 to 30 ozs. 

Luther Vinning has opened a restau- 
rant and bakery at Esmond, S. D. 

Arthur Jordan, of Sioux City, bought 
the Snowflake Bakery, at Odebolt, Iowa. 

Missouri and Illinois soft wheat patent 
flour is quoted to bakers at around $7 
bbl, bulk, f.o.b. Minneapolis. 

The Engelhard Biscuit Co., Minne- 
apolis, has installed a Dutchess divider. 
This company makes Dutch cookies, Hole 
land rusks, and biscuit specialties. 

The Myers’ Home Bakery, Nicollet 
Avenue and Thirteenth Street, Minne- 
apolis, has ordered a double-deck Mar- 
shall continuous oven, to replace its gas 
reel oven. 

The L. & A. Baking Co., Sioux Falls, 
S. D., has discontinued its 5c loaf and is 
turning out a large loaf exclusively, 
which retails at 12c. It is wrapped and 
branded “Elanay.” 

Julius R. Roth, of the Roth bakery, 
and C. Eisenmann, of Eisenmann’s Bak- 
ery, Bridgeport, Conn., are in Minne- 
apolis, the guests of the Washburn-Crosby 
Co. They came here with Michael Roth, 
the head of the Roth bakery, who re- 
turned home April 23. 

Bakers are as much at sea in regard to 
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flour prices as they were a month ago. . 
Some are buying from month to month, 
as they need supplies, while others still 
are working on old contracts. Quotations 
are nominally around $7.20@7.40 bbl, 
bulk, but it is said that some mills are’ 
quoting city bakers at as low as $6.80, 
delivered. 
Rosert Bearry. 





Philadelphia 

Puimaverpuia, Pa. April 23.—Mrs. 
Julian Heath, president of the National 
Housewives’ League, New York, after 
several visits of investigaiton of Phila- 
delphia bakeries, publicly proclaimed 
that the cheapest and best bread in the 
country was made and sold here. She 
found a 22%-oz loaf selling at 5c and a 
381,-0z loaf at 10c, while a 14-0z loaf ‘of 
bread could be bought at 3c. She took 
sample loaves with her for public exhibi- 
tion at the New York headquarters of 
the League, and pleased local bakers here 
by the declaration: “It is unsound eco- 
nomics to demand a standard loaf either 
in weight or in price.” 

The Tasty Bakery Co., which makes a 
specialty of packaged cakes, has bought 
a site, Twenty-fourth Street on Sedgley 
Avenue, for $45,000. 

Cracker bakers generally are com- 
plaining of dull business, and are re- 
trenching in advertising and in other di- 
rections. 

The volume of trade in 10c bread is 
small, and mostly includes rye, whole- 
wheat, Scotch pulled, and long square 
sandwich loaves. 

Cake bakers claim to be doing a very 
moderate business. 

A number of bakers from this city at- 
tended the first banquet of the recently 
organized Western Master Bakers’ Asso- 
ciation held in Pittsburgh. 

A fire destroyed the Oglesby bakery, a 
four-story brick building at Chester, Pa. 
Loss estimated at $70,000. It is believed 
to have been of incendiary origin. 

Both large and small bakers have light 
stocks of flour, and they are buying only 
hand to mouth. 

Use of wrapped bread is on the in- 
crease, but the loaves are being reduced 
in size, as compared with the unwrapped. 

The principal pie-baking establishments 
report a brisk trade in all lines stimulat- 
ed by the low prices of fruits, and the 
increased demands resulting from the ad- 
vent of spring. . 

The annual banquet of the Master 
Bakers’ Association of Philadelphia was 
held on April 21. Conservative action 
was recommended to be taken upon the 
new rules and regulations, adopted by 
the Pennsylvania state department of 
labor, affecting the bakery trade. A griev- 
ance committee was appointed to. look 
after the best interests of the bakers, and 
obtain further concessions, if possible. 

President F. L. Schlichenmayer, of the 


Pennsylvania Association of Master Bak- , 


ers, has nearly completed the programme 
for the annual convention to be held in 
this city June 7-9. 

E. R. Srewers. 





Duluth-Superior 

Doturn, Minn., April 24.—Bakers 
and jobbers are still buying flour on a 
limited scale. As a rule, they are cover- 
ing only immediate needs. All watch 
closely for weak spots to buy on. 

Mills report resellers in the East are 
operating largely and dominate the flour 
market. They are underquoting mills and 
this tends to restrict mill business. Lo- 
cally and in immediate territory, trade 
holds up comparatively well. 

There is a small, steady local jobbing 
demand for rye flour to meet actual re- 
quirements of bakers. A few scattered 
lots are going into hands of eastern bak- 
ers and jobbers. It is part or carload 
lot trade, no round orders being booked. 

Rye bread is in good favor with estab- 
lished trade. Despite the high cost of rye 
flour, bakers have not advanced bread 
prices, but instead have reduced the 
weight of loaf. 

Warmer weather is expected to pro- 
duce a partial revival in bakery trade. 
The resumption of lake shipping and 
more general activity in numerous manu- 
facturing lines will augment the demand. 
This is especially true of bread. Retail 
trade with some dealers has been quiet, 
while others claim good business and 
make no complaint. However, every one 
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seems to feel improvement is in sight 
and that any depressing influence which 
had affected trade will disappear and 
that business generally will be placed 
upon a more satisfactory basis. 

The Zinsmaster-Smith Bread Co., Du- 
luth, is installing two Duhrkop ovens of 
largest size. The improvement will entail 
an expenditure of $5,000 and increase the 
capacity ye 10,000 loaves daily. The 
ovens will ready to start by June 1. 
Upon the delivery equipment, $1,000 is 
being expended. 

Charles Schober, proprietor of the 
Vienna bakery, Duluth, has retired and 
John McDonald has taken over the busi- 
ness. 

Cracker trade has assumed a better 
tone, with more active demand. A healthy 
and gradually expanding business is an- 
ticipated from now on. There has been 
a general stiffening in prices of goods in 
keeping with other lines. 

F. G. Cartson. 





Muncie, Ind., Bakers 

The Muncie (Ind.) Bakers’ Association 
held a meeting April 6 to indulge in 
“shop talk.” ‘The organization has been 
surprisingly successful, resulting in a 
harmony and spirit of co-operation work- 
ing for the good of all, including the 
consumer. Much credit is due Richard 
Cunnington, president of the Indiana 
Master Bakers’ Association, for the Mun- 
cie bakers getting together. The meet- 
ing night was changed from the first 
Tuesday of the month to the second. 

The main topic of the evening was the 
high price of flour, and the present price 
of bread. Ways and means were dis- 
cussed to meet the serious problem con- 
fronting the business. It seemed to be 
the general opinion that the proper thing 
would be to advance bread Ic a loaf. 
Some of the bakers were in favor of rais- 
ing the price at once, while others wanted 
a committee to look into the matter, as 
3c bread is being shipped into Muncie, 
while Muncie bakers are getting 4c 
wholesale. 

H. T. McElifresh, L. W. Replogle and 
August. Maick were appointed as such 
committee to report at the next meeting. 

W. H. Brudi, representing the Shef- 
field-King Milling Co., gave an interest- 
ing talk on the strength of winter and 
spring wheat flour and the absorption of 
water by the two types of flour. 

The officers are: Richard Cunnington, 
president; H. D. Singer, vice-president; 
T. J. Lockwood, treasurer; H. T. Me- 
Elfresh, secretary. Others in attendance 
were: A. Stallsmith, L. W. Replogle, 
August Maick, John Arnold, Valentine 
Hurst and J. H. Woolridge. 





Coming Bakery Conventions 


National Association of Master Bak- 
ers, at Columbus, Ohio, Sept. 20-24. 

Texas Master Bakers’ Association, at 
San Antonio, May 4-6. e 

Iowa Master Bakers’ Association, at 
Cedar Rapids, May 4-6. 

Illinois Master Bakers’ Association, at 
Chicago, May 11-13. 

Oklahoma Master Bakers’ Association, 
at Oklahoma City, in May. 

Southeastern Master Bakers’ 
tion, at Atlanta, Ga., May 24-27. 

Tri-State, Master Bakers of Ohio, In- 
diana and. Michigan, at Indianapolis, 
May. 24-26. 

Missouri Master Bakers’ Association, 
at Moberly, June 1-2. 

Pennsylvania Master Bakers’ Associa- 
tion, at Philadelphia, June 6-8. 

Oregon Master Bakers’ Association, at 
Portland, June 7-9. 

Virginia’ Master Bakers’ Association, 
at Roanoke, Va., June 16-17. 


Associa- 





Bakery Fires 

Oglesby’s Bakery, a four-story brick 
structure, Chester, Pa., burned. Loss, 
$75,000. 

An overheated oven in shop of Mayer 
Stein, Rochester, N. Y., started fire and 
caused loss of $600. 

The matzos bakery of B. Manischewitz, 
at Cincinnati, burned; loss estimated at 
$25,000. The bakery was said to be the 
largest of its kind in the central states. 

An exploding lamp in the basement of 
the Holley bakery, operated by S. Rowe 
& Son, Holley, N. Y., started a fire which 
resulted in a loss reported at $3,000. 
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DETROIT 

Derrorr, Micu., April 23.—The bakery 
business is recovering from its depres- 
sion in Detroit. General trade has. im- 
proved and many men have been put to 
work, This is causing improvement in 
many directions and the baker is indi- 
rectly benefited. 

Many housewives quit home baking 
when the warm weather begins. Last 
winter, baking of bread at home was 
done to a much greater extent than usual 
and made a deep cut in the total of 
bakery bread consumption. Signs of its 
cessation are noted with satisfaction. 


FLOUR PRICES AND CONDITIONS 


In some quarters there is a feeling that 
the war is to stop within a few months 
and that that is to cut the foundation 
from under flour prices. On the other 
hand, the recent reports of a setback to 
the French offensive and the slow work 
of the allies’ efforts to open the Darda- 
nelles have impressed many bakers with 
the feeling that the war will have to be 
reckoned with for a long time. 

The feeling of the trade regarding 
flour prices depends almost entirely on 
the view the individual baker takes of the 
war outlook. But there is a change in 
the system of buying every time a mod- 
erately large bakery finishes up the flour 
previously bought. Whether the man- 
ager is a believer in a long or a short 
war, he is not buying far in advance 
of his wants, 

The price is too high, and only small 
lots are taken. Bakers who formerly 
took 10 cars now buy one at a time, and 
those who were in the habit of buying a 
car or two at a time, now order 50 bbls. 
There is a general determination not to 
be caught with high-priced flour on hand. 

Not many bakers now have cheap flour 
on hand. Every week brings a certain 
number to the point of buying and 
forces them into the market. <A_ few 
have enough to carry them to the middle 
of May, but the first of the month will 
find the bins in need of replenishing in 
most cases. 

The April-government report was con- 
sidered a forerunner of lower prices, but 
the war spoils everything in the bearish 
line. 

AT OLD PRICES, NO PROFIT IN BREAD 


Bread has remained steady for some 
time in Detroit. A good deal of com- 
plaint is made that there is no money 
in the business at present. However, 
competition is so sharp that bakers find 
it necessary to do business without profit 
or see some competitor carry off their 
trade. 

In some cases bread has been reduced 
after being advanced. Detroit bakers 
have no way of reaching an agreement 
as to prices and everything is of the go- 
as-you-please order, as to size of loaf 
and price. Some small bakeries continue 
to drop out, being unable to make money 
with flour so high. One bakery was put- 
ting out a 26-0z loaf at 9c retail, but 
had to drop to 8c, because the neighbor- 
ing baker was trying to build up his 
business at the lower price. 


INDORSES WHEAT FLOUR 


Susan M. Walker, dietitian at Harper 
Hospital, Detroit, is a thorough believer 
in white bread. She says: “The man 
who said bread is the staff of life was 
right, but he should have added that 
bread, with good, wholesome butter, is a 
gold cane—it’s the staff of life and then 
some, 

“As a general rule breads made of 
wheat are good, but the popular belief 
that brown and graham breads are more 
nourishing than white bread, is another 
of those fallacies that have started no 
one knows where. Modern milling of 
flours assures a maximum of the nour- 
ishment in the wheat. 

“The wholesome brown color given to 
loaves of bread by the use of whole 
wheat or graham flour is not an absolute 
indication of nourishment. The color is 
given by the outer coatings, or husks, 
of the wheat, which have little nourish- 
ment,” 

NOTES . 

The American’ Baking Co. has built a 
bakery at 1451 Chene Street. 

Singer Bros. have opened a 
bakery on West Warren Avenue. 
building a two-oven 


Polish 


Sam Rosen is 
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Jewish bakery on Hastings Street, to be 
ready May 1. 

The Allen Baking Co., a small affair 
on Dix Avenue, has gone out of business. 


Burghardt’s bakery at 563 Antoine 


‘Street has been entered by burglars 


three times in as many weeks. 

The equipment of the Detroit Baking 
Co. is being increased by the addition of 
a new molder and divider and proofers. 

Louis Zeman has purchased a building 
on Hastings Street to be remodeled into 
a bakery. He will be ready for business 
about June 1. 

Zoe Wimple, a Michigan girl, who held 
the position of state bakery inspector for 
the state of Washington, has resigned in 
order to marry Dr. Fredrick Parks 
Calkins. 

The Wagner Baking Co. will begin 
moving from the old stand to its new 
plant in June. The ovens are already 
in place and fires have been started. 
The heating of the ovens will require 
two months, to avoid any chance of 


damage. 
Joun Barr. 





The Haller Baking Co. 

The illustration herewith shows the new 
bakery of the Haller Baking Co., Pitts- 
burgh, Pa., recently incorporated with a 
capital stock of $30,000. Fred C. Haller 
was the promoter and, as president of 
the company, will assume active man- 
agement. Associated with him are sev- 


Each machine is operated by separate 
motors. 

All bread is wrapped, Holsum, 
Twin, Quaker, and Raisin tangy | the 
brands. <A specialty of gluten bread, 
in 10c loaves, is made. A large shipping 
trade on 5c bread is enjoyed; 10c bread 
is the leader in the city. In the delivery 
equipment are six wagons. 

This business was founded in 1849. 
Additions were made to the bakery from 
time to time, as they were needed. Flour 
is bought in car lots and a good supply 
is carried in stock. 





Baker Believes Supplies Limited 


Jay Burns, president Jay Burns Bak- 
ing Co., Omaha, Neb: 

To my mind the statistical condition 
of the market is extremely bullish, and 
were it not for the extreme sensitiveness 
of the market, I believe that statistical 
conditions would be more closely reflect- 
ed in prices. So much misinformation is 
available, and particularly so under pres- 
ent conditions, that it would be difficult 
to hazard even a guess on prices. 

It is unfortunate that bulletins issued 
by the Department of Agriculture from 
time to time are so misleading. For in- 
stance, in February a department bulle- 
tin assured the public that there were 
ample wheat supplies to last out the crop 
year, even though we continued to export 
at the rate of 1,000,000 bus per day. An 
analysis of the figures given in this bul- 
letin, however, discloses the fact that the 





Plant of Haller Baking Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


eral other Pittsburgh men of means, in- 
suring ample capital. 

The bakery is fireproof, being of brick 
and concrete, and is located at 206-210 
North Denniston Avenue, in the heart of 
the East End of Pittsburgh. 

Fifteen delivery wagons were put on 
at the start and others will be added as 
the business develops. Only one kind 
and size of loaf of bread will be made. 
This will be delivered direct to the house- 
wife, eliminating “returns” and saving 
the discount allowed the grocer. 

Mr. Haller was president and man- 
ager of the Haller Bread Co., until it 
was sold to the General Baking Co. He 
remained as manager until a year ago, 
when he began to organize his new com- 
pany. His experience as a_ practical 
baker, and his wide acquaintance in Pitts- 
burgh and vicinity, will be strong factors 
toward building up the business. 


J. Harry Woorripce. 





John B. Ruger Sons Co. 

This is the largest bakery in Lafayette, 
Ind. It is housed in a two-story brick 
building and equipped with modern ma- 
chinery and ovens. 

An American sifting and blending out- 
fit is located in the basement, where the 
flour is stored, from whence it conveys 
the flour to the mixing department on the 
first floor. Latter is equipped with a 
Day mixer, automatic scales, flour hop- 
per, water tank and scales. An Ameri- 
can divider and rounder is used; also a 
Thomson molder. The bread is baked in 
two Duhrkop ovens. 

The cake bakery has been moved from 
a building across the avenue to the sec- 
ond floor front of the bread plant and 
contains a Middleby-Marshall double 
oven, Day cake mixer and other modern 
equipment. 

The building is fitted with an auto- 
matic sprinkling system. This spring the 
front of the building will be remodeled 
and a number of other changes made. 


basis for the department's estimate was 
radically wrong. For instance, in figuring 
the total available supply, it included the 
entire carry-over from 1913 to 1914 crop, 
but made no provision at all for the car- 
ry-over from 1914 to 1915 crop. 

Had it deducted from the estimated 
available supply the necessary carry- 
over from 1914 to 1915 the amount avail- 
able for export would not have been 147,- 
000,000 bus, as published by the depart- 
ment, but instead only about 75,000,000. 

I think authorities are practically 
unanimous in the opinion that our entire 
available surplus has already been ex- 
ported, and that whatever exports are 
made after May 1 will be taken directly 
out of the necessary supply for home 
consumption and carry-over. 

Unless there comes very quickly a 
radical change in the situation on the 
Continent, I can see nothing but higher 
prices during May and June, and I shall 
not be at all surprised to see those prices 
radically higher than at present. The 
very sharp advance in deferred options, 
which occurred last week, lends color to 
this opinion, 

There has been no effort in this district 
to increase the price of bread, except for 
a very few days by one baker out in the 
state. The result of his experience was, 
however, disastrous, and he was forced 
to immediately return to the 5c selling 
price. I believe there was a considerable 
increase in home baking during January, 
February and March by housewives, who 
bought flour in August when the sharp 
advance came, upon the suppositon that 
it might go much higher. The result of 
this has been a natural decrease in the 
volume of the bakery business, which my 
observation leads me to believe has been 
pretty general. 





The proposed bread-wrapping ordi- 
nance at Houston, Texas, which was sub- 
mitted to public vote, was defeated by a 
large majority. 
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ST. LOUIS 

Sr. Louis, Mo., April 21.—The larger 
bakers and jobbers continue to simply 
buy to cover current requirements; not 
even when tempted with low prices can 
they be induced to make bookings for 
any great quantity. They give little heed 
to wheat, and are not at fi seared when 
the market makes a big advance. 

If anything, buyers are more bearish 
than ever, due to the favorable crop re- 
ports. Many, especially the larger bak- 
ers and jobbers, are of the opinion that, 
with the new crop coming nearer every 
day and prospects of a large yield, mili- 
ers will be more inclined to sell flour at 
reduced prices to the extent of whatever 
stocks of old wheat they may have. Buy- 
ers will this year more than ever use the 
last sack of flour so as to be ready to 
immediately use new wheat flour. ~ 

Stocks are light and the little business 
current is done mainly by resellers. Some 
seem still to have supplies upon which to 
draw. Possibly this is flour which the 
smaller bakers bought, but did not order 
out. 

There is considerable inquiry as to 
prices of new hard winter flour for July 
and August shipment, but buyers’ ideas 
are entirely out of line with quotat'ons 
millers could make based on the July 
future. ; 

Since last month no change has |en 
made in the size of the loaf, which varies 
somewhat according to the district -old 
in. The larger bakers, however, are all 
making a more or less uniform loaf a- to 
weight. In isolated cases, bakers who 
overbought flour, being pressed to | ike 
delivery, have resold to jobbers. 

No doubt considerable economy has 
been observed in cutting down waste by 
the householder. Curtailment of waste 
through largely doing away with stale 
bread has been a feature with the larger 
bakers, and returns are now only nomiial. 

The outlook for flour sales in the iext 
30 days is not very encouraging unless 
buyers and millers get together on new 
crop flour. 

Clears of good quality and strength 
have again become scarce. However, 
the larger bakers, as well as. jobbers, 
bought freely of these grades when prices 
were lower, and will be independent for 
the next 30 days. 

Stocks of rye flour in the hands of 
large bakers and jobbers are of fair 
size. New trade is light. 


BAKERY WRAPPING BILL VETOED 


The action of the mayor of St. Louis 
in vetoing the bill compelling bakers and 
pie makers to wrap all bread and pies was 
of vital interest to the trade. The Dill, 
having passed both branches of the city 
council, only required the signature of 
the mayor to become a law. 

* #*# 


The consumption of baker’s brea is 
believed to be fully up to other years. 
This applies particularly to the larger 
bakeries. 

The bakery trade here, although de- 
cidedly against the use of corn flour in 
bread, is using it for dusting purposes 
and has found it fairly satisfactory. 

Framing of a programme for the con- 
vention of the Missouri State Master 
Bakers’ Association has been announced. 
It is to be held at Moberly, June 2. 


Perer Derr. 





Ontario Wheat Condition 


The April crop bulletin of the depart- 
ment of agriculture of Ontario says: 
Reports of correspondents in November 
described the new fall wheat as never 
more promising, there being a zood 
growth and a much increased area. The 
fields were protected by snow until the 
middle of March when in many sections 
they became comparatively bare, and 
suffered more or less from alternate 
thawing and freezing, cold winds, ctc. 
causing some heaving and considerable 
browning of the top. The hope was en- 
tertained, however, that warm rains and 
good growing weather later on would 
revive these more backward fields, as the 
tops only seemed to be affected. | ate- 
sown fields are the least promising, but 
on the whole there is no cause for «)1X!- 
ety as to the condition of the main crop. 
Rye appears to have come through the 
winter better than wheat, and eves 
promise of being a good crop. 
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KANSAS CITY 
BAKERS SUPPLIED WITH FLOUR 

Kansas Crry, Mo., April 24.—The opin- 
ion is growing among buyers that there 
will be a shortage of supplies before the 
new crop and this opinion has caused 
considerable buying in the last week or 
two. Majority of buyers now have suf- 
ficient supplies on hand or under contract 
to last them until the new wheat is fit to 
grind. The remainder of the buyers need 
very little more, and it is believed that 
the only buying between now and harvest 
will be in small quantities. Buyers are 
very careful not to buy anv more old- 
crop flour than is absolutely essential. 

Some mills have offered new-crop flour 
at “1 bbl under current quotations. Buy- 
ers are not yet interested in new-crop 
flour as government reports of crop con- 
ditions strengthen their belief that next 
season’s crop will be immense, and that 
prices will be much lower. 


BAKERY BUSINESS IMPROVING 

All bakers report good business; sales 
have been on the increase in the last two 
months. All bakeries are restricting 
stale bread returned, and cutting out 
all waste. Most bakers are continuing to 
work for the increase in the sale of 10c 
bred, and the elimination as far as pos- 
sib! of the 5c loaf. 

liere is no possibility of an ad- 
vane of bread. Several cut-price bakers 
have been forced out of business, while 
others have gotten deeply in debt. Need- 
less to say, most of the money they owe 
is tor flour. Some bakers who have for 
years been giving discounts have discon- 
tinued this practice, and, although they 
have lost some business, they consider 
themselves the gainers thereby. 

NOTES 

lrank J. Staedtler, of St. Joseph, was 
in Kansas City last week. 

Construction work on the new Camp- 
bell bakery in Kansas City is well under 
wal. 

Henry Matthaei, of the Matthaei Bread 
Co., Tacoma, Wash., is in Kansas City 
for a visit. 

3. Howard Smith, president of the 
Consumers’ Bread Co., testified in the 
Omaha bread case. 

J. M. Bell, secretary of the National 
Association, and W. M. Regan, Minne- 
apolis, were in Kansas City last week. 

Andrew Wank, St. Joseph, stopped in 
Kansas City on his way- home from Jop- 
lin, Mo., where he has mining interests. 

Cooking oil in the last 30 days has de- 
clined 3c, to 53c. Lard has advanced Ic, 
to 114%4c a lb. Sugar has advanced 25c, 
to $6.25 per 100 lbs for cane, with beet 
10c lower. 

The new bakery of the Junge Baking 
Co., Joplin, is. rapidly nearing comple- 
tion. Mr, Junge has organized a band 
of 35 pieces among his employees, which 
will furnish the music at the opening of 
the bakery about June ‘1, 

The entertainment features of the con- 
vention of the Missouri Master Bakers’ 
Association in Moberly, June 1-2, will be 
a great deal out of the ordinary. Prac- 
tically all will be of the outdoor variety, 
and will consist of a smoker at the fair 
grounds the first evening with vaudeville, 
music, ete. and a luncheon of spring 
chicken, country ham and trimmings. On 
the second day the entertainment will 
consist of an automobile ride, ending in 
a barbecue at the fair grounds with 
horse races, mule races, boxing, etc. 

M. Lee MarsHatt. 





J. C. Gordon Gets Two Patents 

James C. Gordon, Detroit, Mich., has 
patented a dough-mixer. Application for 
patent was filed July 2, 1912. 

Claim 1 reads: “A dough manipulating 
machine comprising a substantially unin- 
terrupted, endless surface, a roll revol- 
uble about its axis, means for carrying 
svid roll through an orbit spaced from 
‘ind substantially equidistant from said 
endless surface throughout substantially 
the entire extent thereof, and’ said sur- 

‘e having an elevation in proximity to 
‘he orbit of said roll, there being a space 

the advancing side of the roll permit- 

'g its free independent action on the 
nass, 


* * 


Mr. Gordon also has been granted a 
patent on a “method for mixing dough.” 
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Application for this was also filed July 
2, 1912. 

Claim 2 reads: “The method of manip- 
ulating dough, which consists in rolling 
and advancing the plastic mass as a unit 
over and in contact with a substantially 
uninterrupted endless surface, applying 
varying pressure to the mass during the 
rolling, and allowing the mass to expand 
without limitation at certain points in the 
movement over said surface.” 


NEW YORK 

New Yorx., N. Y., April 23.—The situ- 
ation with most bakers is little changed 
from last month. If anything, they are 
buying flour more carefully. With the 
drop in the market the latter part of 
March, many took the view that the bot- 
tom was about to be reached, and conse- 
quently they waited for this expected 
event, buying only for immediate needs. 
A little later, when the rapid advance 
occurred, they were afraid to buy because 
of the possibility of another decline, and 
so got left both ways. 

There seems to have been just about 
enough spot flour in New York to be 
picked up at ‘prices 20@30c under mill 
limits to keep the bakers going, and this 
has worked against sales by mills or mill 
representatives. Stocks are not thought 
to be heavy, and sellers feel that if the 
market ever settles down to a steady 
basis some business can be worked. 





BREAD PRICES STILL UNCHANGED 
Nothing more is heard of the advance 
in bread prices; all bakers have put 
prices back to the old basis. How some 
of the smaller bakers can pay present 
high prices for flour and continue to sell 
bread at old prices is a mystery. With- 
out doubt, the newspaper campaign was 
successful in scaring bakers away from 
advancing prices; yet the public was be- 
coming reconciled to the reasonableness 
of such action. If flour continues to ad- 
vance, it would seem an absolute neces- 
sity for bakers to either raise bread 
prices or go out of business. 

Of course, the weight of the loaf has 
been reduced. The 10c loaf, ordinarily 
weighing 28 ozs, in some instances has 
been reduced to 24 ozs, and the 5c loaf, 
formerly weighing 14 to 15 ozs, has heen 
reduced to 12 ozs. 

The cracker bakers, in some instances, 
have advanced prices. It was more nec- 
essary for them to do so than for the 
bread bakers, because the moisture con- 
tent is easily baked out of crackers. This 
places the cracker baker at a consider- 
able disadvantage compared with the 
bread baker. However, no general ad- 
vance has been made. 

NOTES 

The Fitchburg (Mass.) Baking Co. is 
soon to erect a bakery. 

The Deckman Bakery, Carlisle, Pa., 
has been sold to Harvey Kuhns. 

The General Baking Co. after April 30 
will have its general offices in the Everett 
Building, 45 East Seventeenth Street, 
New York. 

The Sanderson Baking Co., Boston, has 
been incorporated by William McKenzie, 
E. E. Connor and C. Duffy. Capital 
stock, $10,000. 

Demand for spring clears continues 
strong, and the supply is limited. Prices 
quoted during the middle of the month 
ranged $7.10@7.25 bbl, wood, or only 
about 30c below the level for standard 
patents. 

Rye flour prices held firm throughout 
the month. Grain is very scarce. As the 
visible supply is decreasing rapidly, rye 
millers feel certain that higher prices will 
soon obtain. Quotations ranged $6.30@ 
6.50 bbl, jute, with some poor grades sell- 
ing about 20c under this basis. 

W. QUACKENBUSH. 





The Trading Stamp at Louisville 

Retail bakers of Louisville are show- 
ing an increasing antipathy to the trad- 
ing stamp. One of them recently declared 
he was not in favor of dividing his profits 
with a third party. During the past few 
months, when profits have necessarily been 
curtailed, due to the local bread war, 
high supplies, light business, etc., the 
trading stamp has become particularly 
odious. There will undoubtedly be an at- 
tempt of some kind made at the next 
meeting of the Kentucky legislature to 
place a ban upon it. 


BAKERY NOTES 

B. A. Holmes has installed a 400-loaf 
oven in his s at Oswego, N. Y. 

The Cortl (N. Y.) Baking Co. is 
using an auto truck for delivering. 

J. J. Rokos, Baltimore, Md., is re- 
modeling his bakery at a cost of $3,500. 

The Columbia (Pa.) Pretzel Co. is now 
operating. 

George Miller, Altoona, Pa., is build- 
ing a bakeshop at a cost of $1,428. 

The Purity Corporation, Richmond, 
Va., has formally opened its new bakery. 

The Lexington (Ky.) Wholesale Bakery 
Co. has installed additional machinery. 

Alterations of the bakeshop of B. Mor- 
ganstein, Philadelphia, will cost $1,100. 

Conrad Stemmler, New Haven, Ind., it 
is reported, will install machines for 
turning out pretzels. 

Frank Koszefyla, New Bedford, Mass., 
is building a 50x60 ft bakeshop, at a 
cost of $9,000. 

Construction work on the shop of Emil 
Eichel, at Logan, Ohio, is nearing com- 
pletion. 

Jandorf & Steiner, The Bronx, New 
York, are remodeling their bakery at a 
cost of $20,000. 

Fred Hill, Walden, Mass., has leased 
the shop formerly operated by Emil 
Vogt. 

Richard Thompson, Elizabeth, N. J., is 
remodeling a building recentiy bought, 
and will move his bakery into it. 

Action on the proposed standard. 
weight bread ordinance at Omaha, Neb., 
has been postponed for 60 days. 

The Dillman Bakery, Inc., has taken 
over the plant of the C. W. Nass Co., at 
Providence, R. I. Consideration, $25,000. 

The S. B. Charters Grocery Co., Pitts- 
burgh, has leased a three-story building 
which will be remodeled into a bakery. 

The bakery at the State Orphans’ 
Home, Atchison, Kansas, is to be re- 
modeled and new equipment installed. 

The enlarged Hathaway bakery at 
Waltham, Mass., has a capacity of 60,000 
to 70,000 loaves daily. 

A. N. Groves, Remington, Va., is re- 
ported as in the market for bread-mak- 
ing equipment. 

August Heying, William and West 
streets, Baltimore, is building a bakery 
to cost $5,000, exclusive of equipment. 

Capital City Baking Co., Harrisburg, 
Pa., recently incorporated, has increased 
its capital stock to $500,000. 

Charles Conway has leased a building 
at Hudson Falls, N. Y., and is installing 
equipment for a bakery. 

John Nolte has installed a steam oven 
and will start a bakery at West Chester, 
Pa. 

A humidifying outfit has been intalled 
in the Gunzenhauser Bakery, Lancaster, 
Pa. 

John Nissen’s bakery .at Portland, 
Maine, is equipped with four Duhrkop 
and two portable ovens. 

The Oriental Stores, at Salem, Ohio, 
have installed a modern baking outfit, 
including continuous oven. 

A. R. Miller, of Galion, bought the 
old-established Gilbert bakery, at Dela- 
ware, Ohio. 

The new 30,000-loaf plant of the 
Youngstown (Ohio) Bread Co. is now in 
operation. 

Harry Sowers has leased the bakeshop 
of the Star Candy Co. at Hagerstown, 
Pa. ; 
George Suter sold his interest in the 
Hilltop Bakery at Portsmouth, Ohio, to 
Newman Bros. 

Bakers in a number of cities through- 
out the country have reduced the price 
of bread from 6 to 5c a toaf. 

The General Baking Co., Boston, gave 
each of its employees an extra week’s 
pay, in appreciation of loyal service dur- 
ing the last year. ; 

J. N. Overholt & Co., Petoskey, Mich., 
has moved into its new two-story brick 
building. It has equipment to turn out 
12,000 loaves daily. 

Henry Marquard and M. Humphrey, 
formerly with the Monogram Bakery, at 
Grand Island, bought the Vienna Bak- 
ery, at Ravenna, Neb. 

The Tasty Baking Co., Philadelphia, is 
having plans made for a three-story ad- 
dition, 80x99, and alterations to its pres- 
ent building. 

E. W. Feuchtenberger is considering 
installing another oven in his Star Bak- 
ery at Charlottesville, Va. He is build- 
ing up an important shipping business. 

Robert G. Kessler has taken over the 
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Enterprise Bakery at Spring Grove, Pa. 
He bought the business last r for 
$10,000, but it has been operated by Ed- 
ward C. Smith in the meantime. 

Bowman & Son, Roanoke, Va., are 
building a two-story addition to their 
bakery. New equipment will be in- 
stalled and the capacity of the shop 
about doubled. 

Isadore Kreh, aged 40 years, while at 
work in the bakery of Lehroff, at 
Newark, N. J., became entangled in a 
dough mixer and sustained injuries, which 
later proved fatal. 

William Holting, an expert baker, for- 
merly of Los Angeles, Cal. is now in 
Minneapolis. He would be glad to com- 
municate with a good-sized bakery need- 
ing a superintendent baker with technical 
education. 

The plant of the Mulgrew Baking Co., 
at Carlisle, Pa., which was recently ab- 
sorbed by a company headed by Bernard 
Schmidt, of Harrisburg, is to be enlarged 
and the capacity increased from 6,000 to 
18,000 loaves daily. 

The Hygeia Bread Co., St. Louis, re- 
cently incorporated, bought the rights 
and interest of the J. F. Conrad Grocery 
Co. in the production of “Wholweet” 
bran bread. New ovens will be installed 
to bake this bread. 

An unknown miscreant entered the 
Freeman Baking Co.’s plant, at Kala- 
mazoo, Mich., and by opening the water 
pipes flooded two of the four new ovens. 
It was done with the evident intention of 
delaying the opening of the bakery. 

J. V. E. Ellis has disposed of his in- 
terest in the wholesale bakery of Ellis & 
Lutz, Uniontown, Pa., but will continue 
his retail shop. Lutz & Co., composed of 
A. F. Lutz, J. W. Conrad and J. M. 
Mumaw, are operating the wholesale 
plant. 


The Pittsburgh District 


A flour salesman, familiar with the 
flour trade in the Pittsburgh district, 
writes: 

The volume of flour sales at present 
probably equal two-thirds of an average 
for the season, This district is composed 
of about 50 per cent foreign born people, 
who are big bread eaters when they have 
the money to buy. One cause for reduc- 
tion in the consumption has been the 
relatively low price of buckwheat, po- 
tatoes, corn meal, etc., which have been 
used as substitutes. 

Under ordinary business conditions, 
flour stocks would be considered ex- 
hausted, but with the light demand, 
stocks seem ample. All buying is for 
immediate needs, and shipping directions 
accompany nearly all orders. Bakers ex- 
perienced rather slow bread business last 
winter, partly‘due to lack of demand and 
partly to poor credits. For this reason, 
their stocks of flour lasted longer than 
was expected. There is considerable re- 
selling of flour by bakers among them- 
selves, and this will tide most of them 
over until June 1. By that date we look 
for some buying. 

Very few buyers now attempt to guess 
the future of the market, being contented 
to buy when forced to. There is abso- 
lutely no speculative demand. 





Foreigners Buying Wheat 


W. H. Hayward, treasurer C. A. 
Gambrill Mfg. Co., Baltimore: 

Trade in flour during the last few 
weeks has been exceptionally light, do- 
mestic business comprising what little 
was done. Foreign markets are entirely 
out of line; have not been able fo do 
any business abroad for some time. 

While European buyers seem to be in 
the market for unlimited quantities of 
wheat, they are not keen for flour. Just 
why this should be the case, we are un- 
able to say, except that the principal buy- 
ing is in the hands of the various govern- 
ments, which evidently prefer to buy 
wheat in large lots, and furnish it to mill- 
ers on a basis which will in some way 
equalize or make stable prices of flour in 
the interest of consumers. 

For some time, flour could have been 
bought on a relatively cheaper basis than 
wheat, though as stated, wheat has been 
in constant demand, while flour has been 
practically unsalable. We hesitate te ex- 
press an opinion as to the course of events 
for remainder of the present crop year, 
as things are too much out of joint. 
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CHICAGO, APRIL 24 
FLOUR—Prices, carload and round lots, 
f.o.b, Chicago: 
SPRING WHEAT FLOUR 


Leading Minneapolis brands, % 
sacks*or wood, per 196 Ibs, less 
usual discounts for cash to re- 


tall merchant@® ......0i-cccccces $8.10@8.30 
Spring wheat patents, jute....... 7.560@7.75 
Spring wheat straights, jute...... 7.15 @7.25 
Spring wheat clears, jute........ 6.10 @6.30 
Second clear, 140 Ibs, jute........ 4.65 @5.00 
Red dog, 140 Ibs, jute.........++. 3.10@3.35 


City mills’ spring patents, jute... 7.35@7.50 
WINTER WHEAT FLOUR 


Patent, southern, jute, new....... $7.15 @7.30 
Straight, southern, bbl, jute...... 6.85 @7.10 
Clear, southern, per bbl, jute..... 6.15 @6.35 
HARD WINTER FLOUR 
First patent, Kansas, jute........ $7.60@7.75 
Patent, 95 p. c., Kansas, jute..... 7.20@7.35 
Clear, Kansas, per bbl, jute...... 6.30@6.50 
RYE FLOUR 
Rye flour, white, jute ........+.. $6.00 @6.15 
Rye flour, standard, jute ........ 5.60@5.75 


MILLFEED — Millers are demanding 
mixed-car trade with nearly all sales of feed 
made. Theres only a limited amount of 
bran, both spring and winter, offered by the 
mills of Chicago. Spring wheat bran is 
quoted at $25; middlings, $26.25; winter 
bran, $26; middlings, $32.60; red dog, $30.50, 
in 100-lb sacks. 

CORN GOODS—There was increased ac- 
tivity and a good advance in prices in this 
trade. Final quotations were given at $1.74 
meal and $1.75 grits, in 100-lb sacks. 

RYE—Offerings were very light late in the 
week and prices higher. Track lots No. 2 
rye sold at $1.17; same, bag lots, $1.10. 

WHEAT—Milling and export demands 
were limited for the week. The feature was 
the foreign demand for new-crop wheat for 
August-September shipment. No. 2 red in 
store ruled le under May, car lots; fresh 
receipts, %c over May. No. 3 red sold at 
$1.59% @1.63%. Hard wheat was quoted ic 
under May in store for No. 2, and $1.62% 
@1.63% for No. 3. No. 1 northern, track 
lots, ranged $1.62%@1.62%; No. 2, $1.60% 
@1.62%:; No. 3, $1.46@1.60; No. 2 spring 
ruled $1.54@1.62; No. 3, $1.44@1.58. Velvet 
chaff was quoted nominal at $1.32@1.64, ac- 
cording to quality. 

WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 

Receipts and shipments of flour and grain 
for the week, with comparisons (000’s omit- 
ted), were: 

--Receipts— --Shipments— 
9 9 1914 


1915 1914 1915 
Flour, bbls..... 148 147 137 64 
Wheat, .bus.... 618 314 661 651 
Corn, bus...... 861 274 4,192 2,748 
Oats, bus...... 1,553 1,484 2,540 1,900 
Rye, bus....... 36 85 12 41 
Barley, bus..., 301 257 111 74 





MILWAUKEE, APRIL 24 


FLOUR—Wholesale prices, car lots, per 
bbl, f.o.b. Milwaukee: 
Hard spring wheat patent, wood. .$8.25@8.35 
Hard spring wheat straight, wood 7.80@8.10 
Fancy clear, jute .....eeeeeerees 6.90 @7.05 
Rye flour, standard city blended 

brands, wood R 
Rye flour, country blended, jute.. 6.35@6.50 
Rye flour, pure, wood ‘ 
Kansas straight, cotton ......... 7.35 @7.55 
Kiln-dried granulated white corn 

meal, 100-1b sacks .......0e5ee8 
Kiln-dried granulated yellow corn 

meal, 100-Ilb sacks ......--e055s oes» @1.85 

MILLFEED—Easier, with standard bran 
quoted at $24.25; standard fine middlings, 
$26; rye feed, $25; hominy feed, $28; flour 
middlings, $29@29.50; red dog, $31; brew- 
ers’ dried grains, $26,—all sacked in 100 Ibs. 
Demand continues good. 

WHEAT—Advanced 2c early in the week, 
but later sold off, but again firmed. The 
demand was good from millers for choice 
blué-stem, but offerings were light. Ship- 
pers took low-grade to be used for chicken 
feed. Receipts for the week were small, but 
37 cars. No. 1 northern, $1.58@1.63; No. 2, 
$1.54@1.60; No. 3, $1.39@1.52; No. 1 velvet, 
$1.57@1.62; No. 2, $1.52@1.59; No. 2 hard, 
$1.59@1.63; No. 2 red, $1.58@1.62; No. 3, 
$1.562@1.60. 


No.1nor No.2nor No. 3 nor 

Monday 160@163 157@160 142@150 
Tuesday 158@161 155 @158 140@150 
Wednesday.. 158@161 155@158 140@150 
Thursday ... 157@160 154@157 139@150 
Friday ..... 159@161 156@158 139@150 
Saturday. 161@162 158@160 140@152 
BARLEY—About steady, with maltsters 


taking all choice offered. Shippers bought 
moderately well. Receipts for the week 
were light, 114 cars. Commission men look 
for light arrivals until after seeding. East- 
ern demand was fair, and more choice could 
have been placed to advantage. No. 2, 83 


@84c; medium, 81@82c; No. 3, 79@80c; No. 
4, 7T4@78%c; rejected, 72@77c; Wisconsin, 
76 @8l1c. 


RYE—Firm, showing an advance of ic for 
the week, with millers buying choice. Re- 
ceipts for the week were 16 cars. 


Shippers 


and country millers bought moderately well. 
All look for light offerings with good de- 
mand for best grades. ‘No. 1, $1.18@1.19; 
No. 2, $1.18@1.19; No. 3, $1.15@1.18. 

CORN—Strong, showing an advance of 
1%c for the week, with demand excellent 
and tables were cleared each day. Millers 
were in the market at all times for white, 
but offerings Were scarce, a premium being 
paid of %@%c over yellow. The local trade 
bought freely. No. 8 mixed, 76@78c; No. 3 
yellow, 76% @78c; No, 4 yellow, 76@77%c; 
No. 3 white, 77@79c. 

OATS—Strong, advancing ic for the week, 
with demand good at all times for all 
grades. Receipts for the week were 148 
cars. Eastern demand good, and shippers 
did a good business on clipped and natural. 
Local trade was a liberal buyer of choice. 
Standard, 567@58c; No. 3 white, 56% @57%c; 
No. 4 white, 56@657c. 


WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 
r-Receipts— --Shipments—, 
1915 1914 


1915 1914 91 
Flour, bbls... 29,990 44,000 22,160 24,855 
Wheat, bus.. 41,250 69,825 13,750 39,975 
Corn, bus.... 168,300 59,925 545,311 427,356 


Oats, bus.... 286,900 219,700 703,215 273,946 


Barley, bus.. 153,360 215,280 69,610 57,970 
Rye, bus..... 23,600 36,320 9,440 23,980 
Feed, tons... 2,200 4,220 5,602 2,098 





KANSAS CITY, APRIL 24 
FLOUR—Following are the nominal quo- 
tations for all grades of hard winter wheat 
flour, carload and round lots, f.o.b. Kansas 
City, in jute, per bbl of 196 lbs: 


Patent.....$6.70@6.90 Clear .....$5.80@6.20 

Straight... 6.50@6.75 Low-grade 4.50@5.00 
Established differentials are observed in 

quoting flour in wood or cotton packages. 

Quotations to buyers in central states are 
based on $7@7.20 per bbl at Missouri Riv- 
er, for first hard wheat patent flour, in cot- 
ton quarter sacks, arrival draft terms. 

By “straight” or “straight patent” a 965 
per cent flour is usually meant—5 per cent 
low-grade off. 

“High patent” is usually from 65 to 80 
per cent. 

Kansas mills hold 95 per cent wheat flour 
at $6.45@6.60, jute, Kansas City. 

MILLFEED—Bran continues a very strong 
and high market, with not enough offered 
to take care of the demand. Interior mills 
are disposing of nearly all of their output 
locally and in mixed-car shipments. Shorts 
are also scarce and higher. There is some 
trading in new-crop feeds, on the basis of 
90@92c, for July-September shipment. Quo- 
tations, basis Kansas City, in 100-lb sacks, 
per 100 lbs: bran, $1.23@1.25; brown shorts, 
$1.30; gray, $1.37@1.40; white, $1.50@1.55; 
corn chop, $1.47@1.48. 

WHEAT—Receipts were moderate, but 
there was no particularly active cash de- 
mand, The premium on cash wheat over 
May has practically disappeared and eleva- 
tor houses here bought wheat in the country 
in the last few days at a price which will 
enable them to deliver it on contracts. The 
movement in the country is again light on 
account of farmers being busy with spring 
work. A milling mixture of wheat is worth 
about $1.55 here. Cash prices: hard wheat, 
No. 2, $1.55%@1.56%; No. 3, $1.55@1.56; 
No. 4, $1.53%@1.54%; soft wheat, No. 2, 
$1.57; No. 3, $1.55; No. 4, $1.50@1.52. 

CORN—Receipts showed a substantial in- 
crease over the week previous. Demand was 
fair and offerings were well taken care of. 
Elevator men and local dealers were the 
best buyers, with white and mixed corn in 
the best request. Cash prices were a little 
higher on the week. Cash prices: mixed 
corn, No. 2, 76%c; No. 3, 76% @76%c; white 
corn, No. 2, 77@77%c; No. 3, 76% @77c. 

WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 

--Receipts— --Shipments—, 
1915 1914 1915 1914 
Wheat, bus.. 684,450 178,800 291,600 370,800 
Corn, bus.... 398,750 321,250 395,000 556,250 


Oats, bus.... 153,200 159,800 147,000 289,000 
Rye, bus..... 5,500 eee. <aeees «enon 
Barley, bus.. 14,000 12,600 33,600 4,200 
Bran, tons... 260 100 3,580 2,200 
Hay, tons.... 12,132 4,248 2,040 1,224 


Flour, bbls... 6,750 2,000 38,500 22,500 





ST. LOUIS, APRIL 24 
FLOUR — Following are nominal. quota- 
tions, carload and round lots, f.o.b. St. Louis: 
HARD WINTER FLOUR (IN JUTE) 
Quotations per 196 lbs, in 140-lb jute bags: 


PORE PACE oc estedcccesseces $6.85 @7.05 
Po" PAPE tet eer ee 6.75 @6.85 
PUVSE GORE occivescciccedceviovces 5.80@6.15 
Low-grades to second clears...... 4.560@5.00 
SOFT WHEAT FLOUR (JUTE, COTTON) 
Pivat petemt cc ceveccodscedassacet $6.65 @6.95 
BECOME POCORE 2c csvcicccesiosceecs 6.50@6.60 
Extra fancy (jute) .......seeeees 6.30@6.40 
Low-grade and clears (jute)..... 5.00@5.50 


MILLFEED — Quotations in 100-lb bags, 
basis East St. Louis: for shipment, soft 
wheat bran, $1.33; hard wheat bran, $1.30; 
mixed feed, $1.36; middlings, $1.38@1.60. 
At mills to city trade: bran, $1.35; mid- 
dlings, $1.55. 

WHEAT—Cash demand was fair, with re- 
ceipts 227 cars, against 189 previous week. 
Net change in prices on the week showed 
an advance of 2@3%c on red wheat, ac- 
cording to grade, and about 4@5c on hard. 


eral advance on all grades. 


Closing prices: No. 2 red, $1.57% @1.58%; 
No. 3 red, $1.55%@1.57; No. 4 red, $1.55; 
No. 2 hard, $1.61% @1.64. 

CORN—Cash demand was good with 
prices 1@1%c higher on the week. Re- 
ceipts were light, 287 cars, against 461 pre- 
vious week. Closing prices: No. 2 corn, 
78%c, nominal; No. 3 corn, 77@78c; No. 4 
corn, 77c; No. 6 corn, 75c; No. 2 yellow, 
78% @79c; No. 3 yellow, 78@78%c; No. 4 
yellow, 77% @78c; No. 6 yellow, 76c; No. 2 
white, 79%c, nominal; No. 3 white, 77%@ 
78%c; No. 4 white, 77c; No. 5 white, 76%c; 
No. 6 white, 75c. 

CORN GOODS—City meal, $3.55 per bbl, 
f.o.b., in wood; grits, hominy and pearl 
meal], $3.85. y 

OATS—Cash demand was quiet, with 
prices unchanged to %c lower on the week, 
Receipts were 170 cars, against 162 pre- 
vious week. Closing prices: No. 2 white 
oats, 58c, nominal; standard, 57%c; No. 3 
white, 56% @57c; No. 4 white, 56@56%c, 
nominal; No. 2 mixed, 55% @56%c, nominal; 
No. 3 mixed, 54%c, nominal. 

RYE—No. 2 rye, nominal. 

WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 


-~Receipts— --Shipments—, 
1915 1914 1915 1914 


Flour, bbls... 71,160 59,120 71,600 67,260 
Wheat, bus.. 323,375 230,120 101,560 301,290 
Corn, bus.... 398,610 165,600 257,070 193,750 
Oats, bus.... 443,700 302,600 374,590 398,410 
Rye, bus..... 2,200 1,100 6,720 1,200 


Barley, bus.. 19,600 36,800 3,500 7,000 


STOCKS BY PRINCIPAL GRADES (BUS) 
April 24 April17 April 25 
1915 


1915 1914 
No. 2 red wheat.. 362,691 246,465 101,291 
No. 2 hard wheat. 1,738 3,618 132,959 
BHO, 3 CORR ocvcse cvecse  sbsece 83,884 
No. 2 white corn. 31,265 27,225 26,182 
No. 2 yellow corn. 3,040 3,040 10,383 
No. 2 oats ....... 53,845 45,474 28,655 
No. “2 white oats. 48,700 CB,TO8- a. ccces 
No. 3 white oats. 448,263 680,546 339,369 
Standard oats 100,402 114,326 35,302 
WO. B PPOs chest o wesens 747 13,135 





NEW YORK, APRIL 24 
FLOUR—Nominal quotations, per bbl, in 


car lots: Jute sacks Wood 
Spring patents ....... $7.30@7.60 $7.65 @7.90 
Spring clears ........ 6.85@7.05 7.15@7.35 
Spring low-grades .... 4.90@5.25 ....@.... 
Winter patents ....... 6.90@7.20  7.20@7.50 ~ 
Winter straights ..... 6.55@6.80 6.85@7.10 
Winter low-grades - 5.756@6.25 ....@.... 
Kansas straights ..... 7.20@7.45 ....@.... 


EXPORTS FROM NEW YORK 


The flour total was placed at 250,700 pack- 
ages. It included 2,300 to Liverpool, 9,500 
to London, 7,600 to Bristol, 57,600 to Rot- 
terdam, 41,700 to Baltic ports, 106,600 to 
Marseilles, 12,100 to Pirzus, 300 to Naples 
and 13,000 to West Indian ports, 

Wheat exports were reported of 2,094,400 
bus. Of these, 120,400 were destined for 
Liverpool, 113,200 for Hull, 1,422,300 for 
Rotterdam, 151,100 for Baltic ports, 193,200 
for Bordeaux, 12,300 for Marseilles, and 
81,900 for Naples. 

WHEAT—Strong. Quotations showed gen- 
Premiums f.o.b. 
the seaboard have shown a distinct harden- 
ing on the renewal of the demand. Buying 
is on a fairly large scale. There has been 
an active demand for Manitoba wheat with 
a considerable interest shown in hard win- 
ter wheat. The sudden awakening of in- 
terest in old-crop wheat has been the result 
of good buying by England, France, Italy 
and some scattered buying for Scandinavian 
countries. The interest in new-crop wheat 
has been pronounced with quite a large 
business doing every day. The demand for 
the new-crop wheat has begun a month to 
six weeks earlier than usual. This has been 
the result of the extraordinary conditions 
and also of the big discounts for the new- 
crop wheat. Nominal quotations at the 
close of the week were: No. 2 red, to ar- 
rive, $1.70%; No. 1 northern spring, to ar- 
rive, $1.75%; No. 2 northern spring, to ar- 
rive, $1.70%; No. 1 northern Manitoba, to 
arrive, $1.74%; No, 2 northern Manitoba, 
to arrive, $1.73%; No. 3 northern Manitoba, 
to arrive, $1.71%. 

CORN—Firm. Demand for export corn 
has been at times active, and fairly good 
business has been put through. The buy- 
ing has been partly. due to the small ship- 
ments of Argentine corn and the continua- 
tion of unfavorable weather with heavy 
rains in that country, delaying the move- 
ment. The exports of corn from day to day 
show that a great deal of corn has been 
sold but not reported for export. 

OATS—Quiet. Business has been rather 
quiet in export oats, with a rather disap- 
pointing eastern demand. Export orders 
have not been in evidence, although the 
actual exports have been increasing very 
heavily and the shipments last week were 
the largest on record. 

RYE FLOUR—Quiet. Trading in rye 
flour has again been limited, but with values 
about steady. Prices are quoted at $6.30, in 
sacks, up to $6.75, in wood. Rye grain has 
been in demand, with some large inquiries 
for export, although the scarcity of sup- 
plies offering makes business very difficult. 

MILLFEED—Quiet. The position of the 
millfeed market has been rather disappoint- 
ing. Trading is dull with possibly the east- 





ern demand affected by the opening up of 
pasturage conditions through the East. Quo- 
tations, per ton: coarse western spring, in 
100-Ib sacks, to arrive, $26.85; standard mid- 
dlings, 100’s, $27.50; flour middlings, 100's, 
$31; red dog, to arrive, 140-Ib sacks, $320 
33; oil meal, nominal. City feed: bulk bran, 
$25.90, 100-Ib sacks $27.50; heavy feed, in 
bulk $26.40, 100-lb sacke $28; flour mid- 
ose 100’s, $34; red dog flour, $34.50, in 
8. 


CORN MEAL—Quiet. Trading has agazin 
been quiet, with values showing a steady 
tone, however, for all qualities. Quotations: 
kiln-dried, export, bbls, $3.90; fine yellow, 
100’s, $1.70@1.75; white, 100’s, $1.70@1.75; 
coarse, 100’s, $1.65@1.70; hominy, bb's, 
$4.05; granulated yellow, $4 per bbl; white 
granulated, $4.05 per bbl; corn flour, 100's, 
$2.05; brewers’ meal, 100’s, $1.89; grits, 
100’s, $1.90; flakes, 100’s, $2.20. 





PHILADELPHIA, APRIL 24 


FLOUR—Receipts during the week, 5,550 
bbis and 4,115,044 lbs in sacks. Expo's, 
4,489 bbls to Rotterdam and 19,684 sacks 


to London. Quotations, 196 Ibs in wood: 
Spring favorite brands ..... > -$8.00@8.50 
Re GE. bop ccccetabiccucedcs 7.50@7.50 
sce as 7.25@7.50 
Rees TNE CHORE cscccawsicptcsee 6.90@7.20 
City mills— 
Choice and fancy patent ...... 8.00@8.50 
Regular grades— 
Wee GOTRIGRS ng 600 i ccaccen 7.00@7.25 
Winter clear ...........+..-- + 6.75 @7.00 


Winter patent 
Winter straight 
WOO GONE nn cca tencucesvaveases > 7.00 
Kansas patent, jute sacks ....... 7.50@7.75 
Kansas straight, Jute sacks ...... 7.20@7 15 
MILLFEED—tThe market firm and higher 
under small supplies and a fair demand. 
Quotations, ton: 
Winter bran— 





Spot, city mills’, in sacks..... $.....@30.00 

Western, 100-lb sacks, spot... 29.00@30.00 

To arrive, in bulk ........... 29.00@30.00 
Spring bran, 100-lb sacks— 

GRE cvcisdccctecsessiveccccece 27.50@ 28.90 

To arrive, lake-and-rail ..... 27.00@ 27.50 
White middlings, to arrive, 100- 

SD WROD do cowie ccévicns eeeee 31,60@32.50 
Standard middlings, to arrive, 

Bee MUD on cccacccdsccepes 28.00@28.50 


Red dog, to arrive, 140-lb sacks 33.00@33 50 
Shorts, to arrive, 100-lb sacks.. 28.00@25.50 
Mixed feed, to arrive, 100-lb sks 27.50@28.50 

WHEAT—The market alternately higher 
and lower under conflicting outside advices, 
showing a net advance of 2@3c for the 
week. Export demand good, but millers 
showed little interest. Receipts, 548,721 bus; 





exports, 1,042,642; stock, 745,466. Closing 
prices, bu: 

CAR LOTS, IN EXPORT ELEVATOR 
ee ae ie MNO x os ows 0a wis 4 és danke $1.62@1.65 
No. 2 red, western 1.67@1.70 

ROUND LOTS, IN EXPORT ELEVATOR 
No. 2 red, spot and April..... $1.63% @1.65% 
No. 2 red, western ........ «++ 1.68% @1.72% 
No. 1 northern, Duluth ...... 1.73 @1.76 


RYE—Supplies small and market stea‘y, 
but trade quiet. Closing prices, bu, $1.15@ 
1.18, as to quality, in export elevator, and 
$1.05@1.14 for small lots of near-by grain 
in bags. 

RYE FLOUR—Demand slow and prices 
declined 25c per bbl. Offerings moderate 
but ample. Quotations: $6.25@6.50 per 196 
Ibs, in wood, for both near-by and western. 

CORN—tThe market for export deliveries 
firm and ic higher under stronger outside 
advices, but trade,was quiet. Local car |ots 
in fair request and prices advanced 2@2':c. 
Receipts, 34,942 bus; exports, 42,000; stock, 
421,087 bus. Closing prices, bu: 


CAR LOTS, EXPORT ELEVATOR 


No, 2, spot and April .......... 79 @§ 
DOOR oo cv canteceecesncéeacés 77% @7> 
WO |. Av oe ked oe Fede cete iodine 76% @77' 
CAR LOTS FOR LOCAL TRADE 
Be: S POO ca cccccscccssccceve 84% @5 
Steamer yellow ..........eseee: 83% @ 
WEG. BS POMOW ccccccsccccercaces 81 @§ 
WHO, SF FOMOW. ccccscccsccssccsss 78 @5 
Ges ee BO CM Baal sccccasiccs 80% @S\% 


CORN PRODUCTS—The market firm un- 
der moderate offerings and a fair demand. 
Quotations: 100 

Bbls sacks 
Kiln-dried yellow meal.$3.95 @4.05 $1.85 @1.90 


Granulated yellow meal 3.95@4.05 1.85@1.90 
Granulated white meal. 3.95@4.05 1.85@!.90 
Yellow table meal..... 3.75@3.85 1.75@ 1.80 
White table meal...... 3.85@3.95 1.80@).85 
White corn flour ...... 4.75@4.85 2.25@°.30 
Yellow corn flour..... + 4.75@4.85 2.25@».30 
Pearl hominy ......... 3.95@4.05 1.85@1.90 
Hominy and grits, case 1.65@1.75 ....@..-- 


OATS—The market quiet and unchanged. 
Offerings moderate but ample. Receipts 
674,715 bus; exports, 110,523; stock, 759,'%3. 
Closing prices, local car lots: No. 2 wiite, 


64@64%c; standard white, 683@63%c; No. 
3 white, 62@62%c. 
OATMEAL—Demand fairly active, ©d 


values well maintained. Quotations: grow 4, 
per 200 Ibs, wood, $7.71; patent, cut, pe! 
200 Ibs, wood, $7.71@8.10; rolled, ste :m 
and kiln-dried, per 180 Ibs in wood, $7.1)@ 
7.35; pearl barley, in 100-lb sacks, $3.79 @ 
5.10. 
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BOSTON, APRIL 24 
FLOUR—Closing prices at wholesale: 


Per carload: Bbl, wood 
spring, special short patent.. Sere tt te0 





Sprin Minneapolis ............. 8.30@8.40 
aerink: COUNEFY 2... seeee seeeees 7.90@8.20 
Spring clear, in SORE ve céccvece’ - 7.10@7.80 
Winter patent ........-.+++- «sees 7.50@8.00 
Winter straight .....-..+-+++e+0. 7.00@7.70 
Winter ClEAP .. cece e een eeeeeceers 6.75 @7.50 
Kansas, jute .....-.¢e+6 eceeesee . 7.25@7.80 


MILLFEED—An easier market for most 
grades of wheat was reported during the 
week just closed, with some prgssure to 
sel]. The demand was fair for transit lots, 
put very slow for mill shipment. Oat hulls, 
50c per ton higher. Gluten feed lower. 
Hominy feed and stock feed higher with 
quiet de »mand. Cottonseed meal steady with 
a fair demand. Linseed meal firmly held 
but quiet. Alfalfa meal in light supply and 
held steady. Quotations, mill shipment, in 
100-1) sacks, per ton: spring bran, $27.50; 
winter bran, $27.50; middlings, $28.50@31; 
mixed feed, $29@32; red dog, in 140-lb 
sacks, $34.50; oat hulls, reground, $18.50; 
gluten feed, $27.50; hominy feed, $31.65; 
stock feed, $32; cottonseed meal, $31.50@ 
32.50. linseed meal, $34.50; alfalfa meal, 
$26.50 for choice and $25 for No. 

CEREAL PRODUC 
oatmeal, with the market steady. Granu- 
lated and bolted corn meal steady, with a 
good demand, Feeding corn meal and 
cracked corn higher with good inquiry. Rye 
flour dull and easy. Graham flour steady 
and quiet. Quotations, mill shipment, in 
wood: granulated corn meal, $4.15; bolted, 
$4.10. feeding corn meal, in 110-lb sacks, 








$1.65. 1.67; cracked corn, in 110-lb sacks, 
$1.67 1.69; rye flour, $6.40, in sacks, for 
pure white patent, and $5.85, in sacks, for 
pure dark patent; graham flour, $5.75 for 
standard, $7.1Q for choice, and $8.15 for 
fan spring and winter patent. 


WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND STOCKS 


--Receipts— -——Stocks——, 
1915 1914 1915 1914 





Flour, bbis.... 28,861 28,162 ..... «ws. 
Whea bu... 3.eGe cesses 468,621 392,552 
Corn, bus..... Lee - erece 61,337 9,291 
Oats, bus..... 41,908 34,000 6,371 9,815 
Rye, DUB .cste -kebes “eengs 5,372 640 
Barley. bus... 150 18,294 152,744 107,374 
Millfeed, tons. 100 Sh U.ariah > aes 
Corn meal, bbis 250 WE  netes ceor'e 
Oatmeal, cases 900 RGTe . Watve. “vases 
Oatnical, sacks 1,000 Tee ccees eceve 
WEEK’S EXPORTS 

-—Flour—, Wheat Corn 

To bbls sacks bus bus 
Liverpool isceneee 3,160 DG... wventee 
London ....6. i+, Dn i Cetehe ae weae 
Manchester .. cee esses | ra 
Rotterdam ... ess-. cesses OE,408 3 sccede 
Provinces .o.e* BOD. “esece  <eecee. vevcce 
Totals ..... 200 23,599 BOL,TES = cvccce 
Since Jan. 1,.4,327 357,225 3,852,721 449,150 





BALTIMORE, APRIL 2 
FLOUR—Closing, car lots, 196 lbs, wood: 


Spring patent, special brands..... $8.25@8.40 
Spring patent .....cccsccvececees 7.75 @8.00 
Spring stvQssAt cvicecvecsoscevseses 7.35 @7.60 
Goring CORE Fi beiec te debe ens eke 6.40@7.15 
City mills’ best patent (blended). ....@8.35 
City mille PGROME occvccesncceess ose + @7.75 
City mille” GtPMIMME . oo ccc cesossec oe» @7.35 
City mill CIOBF sake cccccccescce «e+» @6.95 
Winter patent, special stencils.... 7.45@7.55 
Winter SOUNEE bceciacsctcctuvedes 7.30@7.40 
Winter GUMS 62 es casicedoicdes 6.90 @ 7.05 
Winter Chee 6 banc cdsiccccvsasese 6.60@6.75 
Hard winter patent ...........6- 7.75 @8.00 
Hard winter straight ............ 7.50@7.75 
Hard wintee Glee oni cicetacesics 6.75 @7.15 
Rye tlour, pure and blended...... 6.00 @6.60 


MILLFE Easier on spring but un- 
changed on winter, with trading less active 
in both. Quotations, in 100-lb sacks, per 
ton: spring bran, $26.50@27; spring mid- 
dlings, $27.50@28; city mills’ bran, $28@ 
28.50; middlings, $27.50@28. 

WHEAT—Advanced 2%c, with movement 
and demand only moderate. Receipts, 669,- 
026 bus; exports, 540,554; stock, 1,200,892. 
Closing prices: No. 2 red spot, $1.63%; April, 
$1.63; May, $1.68%; No. 2 red western, 
i‘ec higher for the same deliveries. 

CORN—Up 38%ec, with movement light but 
demand good, Receipts, 200,242 bus; ex- 
ports, 967,379; stock, 502,210. Closing prices: 








contract spot, 85c; May, 85%c; domestic 
yellow, track, 86c asked; range of southern 
White and yellow for the week, 83@86c; 
Prime near-by yellow cob, per bbl, $4.15@ 


4.20 

OATS—Unchanged, with movement and 
demand still large. Receipts, 1,074,388 bus; 
exports, 1,223,025; stock, 824,289, Closing 
Prices: standard white, 63c; No. 3 white, 
6212 1 62%e, 

RYE—Improved 5c, with movement and 
demand both good. Receipts, 384,475 bus; 
exports, 171,329; stock, 385,469. Closing 
Price of No. 2 western for export, $1.24@ 


BARLEY—Gained ic, with movement and 
demand small. Receipts, 55,641 bus; ex- 
Ports, none; ‘stock, 191,042. Closing price 
of teeding barley for export, nominally 7éc. 


WEEK'S EXPORTS 


Flour Wheat Corn Oats 
‘Oo— bbis bus bus bus 

Liverpool ... $8,214 ..... arr 
Rotterdam .. oes B40,664 = .cnne coves 
Bordeaux .., RAS EE eee. secoxe é 
Havana ...., FS eee Same wacdes 
La Palite® .s3'oeba Geese 161,735 414,168 
‘ openhagen a ee ee STERUE. . ct x 
Dublin .s.cne RE. “biece >) Veees “sea 
Marseilles bahar ms ch 6a Nasead 808,857 
Aarhus ries eee ee 124,181. - .os%« ° 
He singborg. . oem ete aONd 88,588 o sewie 








Totals .... 6,089 540,554 967,379 1,223,025 


TOLEDO, APREL 24 
FLOUR—Quotations, carload and round 


lots, f.0.b. Toledo, wood basis, per bbl of 


196 Ibs: 

SPRING WHEAT FLOUR (IN JUTE) 
Patent, Toledo-made ................+. $8.30 
SOFT WINTER WHEAT FLOUR 
Re Pee oy roe eee $7.25 @7.35 
CEE Wak ve cab vane ct¥ abs 66 eee - 7.15@7.25 
oS PPP Pee et PEPE OPEL Eee 6.75 @6.85 


MILLFEED—Car lots, in 100-lb sacks, per 
ton, f.0.b. Toledo: 


pA Be ee eee $28.50 
A wis up Wh Paso wolge Sele de ocQe 6 29.50 
EE ee oe oa de ain we ph abe 06 30.50 
Spring wheat mixed feed ............ 30.50 
Oil meal, in 100-lb bags ............. 30.00 
Crushed flaxseed, 100-Ib bags ........ 3.80 


WHEAT—Closing prices No. 2 red: 


Cash May July Sept. 
Monday ...$1.61% $1.62 $1.37% $1.24 


Tuesday ... 1.58% 1.58% 1.34 1.24 
Wednesday 1.58% 1.58% 1.34% 1.24% 
Thursday.. 1.58 1.58% 1.34% 1.25 
Friday .... 1.60% 1.60% 1.37 1,28 


Saturday .. 1.62% 1.62% 1.38% » 

Receipts last week 71 cars, 48 contract; 
year ago, 45, 28 contract. 

CORN—Receipts last week 74 cars, 61 
contract; year ago, 35, 21 contract. Quota- 
tions: cash, 81@81%c; May, 80%c; July, 
80%c. Local cash prices in store and 
through billed: No. 4 yellow, 79@80c; No. 5 
yellow, 77@78c; No. 6 yellow, 75@76c; sam- 
ple, 71@74%c. 

OATS—Receipts last week 17 cars, 9 con- 
tract; year ago, 2, none contract. Quota- 
tions: cash, 59% @60%c; May, 59%c; July, 
58 %c. Local cash prices in store and 
through billed: standard, 59% @60%c; No. 
3 white, 594% @59%c; No. 4 white, 58% @ 
59%c; sample, 56% @58\c. 


WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 


-~Receipts—, -—Shipments—, 
1915 1914 1915 1914 
Wheat, bus.. 71,000 45,000 28,600 15,000 


Corn, bus.... 88,800 42,000 35,200 64,500 
Oats, bus.... $47,000 3,000 47,700 39,000 


Receipts of oats today include 820,000 bus 
by lake, 





DETROIT, APRIL 24 
FLOUR—Car lots in wood, 196 Ibs: 


Michigan patent, best ........... $7.25 @7.30 
Michigan patent, ordinary ....... 7.05 @7.10 
Michigan straight .............6. 6.95 @7.00 
Michigan first clear ............. 6.50 @6.55 
Michigan second clear ........... 6.40@6.45 
Michigan low-grade ............. 6.10@6.15 
Spring patent (Detroit-made) 7.70@7.75 
Minnesota patent, best .......... 8.15 @8.20 
Minnesota patent, ordinary ...... 7.70 @7.75 
Minnesota first clear ............ 7.20@7.25 
Minnesota second clear .......... 7.00@7.05 
an Bn DUPER 6.60 @6.65 
PE ETO 6k Se ctcccccsvivcsvecs 6.45 @6.50 
po? Breer rer reer ce eT eee 6.40@6.45 
MILLFEED—Car lots, bulk, 2,000 Ibs: 
I oo 6 adh ee de G> oN Sb esereve $26.75 @ 27.00 
Standard middlings ........... 26.75 @ 27.00 
GE kc Boke Oepecccedeoncd 27.75 @ 28.00 
UMS FRIGGIN ones cc cccseces 28.75 @ 29.00 
CHEGMEG CORR «6 occ trscvccrcsess 30.50 @30.75 
COGTHO COFM MOR] 2.2. ccc ccccces 30.50 @30.75 
Corn and oat chop ............ 27.25 @ 27.50 
CEREAL PRODUCTS—Car lots, in wood: 
Rolled oats, 180 Ibs ............+. $6.15 @6.20 
Yellow granulated meal, 196 Ibs.. 3.70@3.75 
Yellow cream meal, 196 lbs ...... 3.60 @3.65 
White granulated meal, 196 Ibs... 3.80@3.85 
White cream meal, 196 lbs....... 3.70@3.75 
GRAIN—Closing prices: 
2 red wheat. .$1.61 ft Serre 79 
"MG cicccecs - 1.61 3 yellow corn. 80 
SEs accvveces 1.38% Standard oats. 60% 
1 white wheat 1.57 BS TPO cocscces $1.16 


WEEK'S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 


Ts jail FN --Shipments— 
915 1914 1915 1914 


Flour, bbls... Py 000 9,600 7,000 13,000 
Wheat, bus.. 33,000 16,000 40,000 26,000 
Corn, bus.... 14,400 16,800 157,000 28,000 


Oats, bus.... 92,000 88,500 14,000 13,000 
Rye, bus..... 2,000 5,000 3,000 3,000 
STOCKS (BUS) 

1915 1914 1915 1914 


Wheat 167,000 164,400 Oats... 35,000 50,100 
Corn.. 210,000 294,600 Rye.... 15,100 25,550 





BUFFALO, APRIL 24 
FLOUR—Prices per bbl, wood, carloads: 


. Spring 

BORE WOREME occ coed cocsecsedeccss $7.85 @8.10 
BUPRIMME cc ccrccccccccvecevecsecs 7.50@7.75 
WERRE GU cc cccicpresccecageccce 6.75 @7.410 
MOORE. GIOOT oc ciccrvcsscveccecce 5.75 @6.00 
FL | TPE ePREPE EEE REE 4.50 @4.75 
PPro Tri yay TET ee, 6.90 @7.00 
Sacked 

Spring bran, per tom .........+5.- -++ $25.00 
Standard middlings, per ton..... esee 26.00 
Flour middlings, per ton ........- --- $1.00 
Red dog flour, 140-lb sacks, ton...... 31.50 
Hominy feed, white, per ton......... 31.00 
Gluten feed, per tom ..........+555% - 26.26 
Corn meal, coarse, per tom..........- 30.00 
Corn meal, table, per ton........... . 87.60 
Cracked corn, per tom ........-se00. 30.50 
Cottonseed meal, per tonm..........+. 31.50 
Oil meal, per ton .... scene ecssceeene 30.00 
Rolled oats, per bbl, wood........... 6.50 
Oat hulls, reground .......-.-ss+00+. 19.00 


WHEAT—A fair amount of No. 1 north- 
ern afloat and prompt shipment was sold 
this week. Limita were down to 27c over 
Chicago July, and closed at 28%c over. 
Spot wheat dull. Carloads offered at $1.70%, 
4c higher than sales earlier in the week. 
Winter wheat trregular, with demand light 
from local sources, but considerable going 
for export. Closing: No. 2 red, $1.65, and 


No. 2 white, $1.60 asked, on track, through 
billed. 


CORN—tTrack offerings were 
higher and strong. 
ferings of lake receipts, and a large amount 
Track prices, through 


the market 


of business was done. 
closed: No. 2 yellow, 
4 yellow, 
No. 6 yellow, 


billed, 
yellow, 
yellow, 


No. 


carloads. 
OATS—Lower, 
bought a few cars and paid 
Store oats dull. 
standard, 61c; 
4 white, 60c, on track, 
No. 3 white, 
BARLEY— Maltsters 
standard malting barley for shipment, 
Nothing done up to 


prices, 
white, 
60%c; 
billed. 


or spot, 
the closing. 
RYE—A few cars of No. 


$1.24, No demand. 


First patent, 
Second patent, 
Straight, 
First clear, jute 
Second clear, jute .... 
Red dog, jute 

DURUM FLOUR—Quotations 
round lots, 140 Ibs, f.o.b. Duluth: 

April 24 
$8.75 @8.85 
7.90@8.00 
6.85 @7.00 


Semolina, jute 
Patent, jute 
Cut straight, 

RYE FLOUR—Quotations, per bbl, 
or round lots, 98-lb cottons, f.o.b. 
family blend, , 
rye, $6.40; white rye blend, $5.45; pure dark 
rye, $5.15; dark rye blend, $5.05. 


DULUTH-SUPERIOR FLOUR OUTPUT 
By weeks ended on dates given: 


24, were: 


1915 bbis 
April 24.22,670 April 25.22,725 
April 17: 

April 10. 

April 4.13,660 

Foreign flour shipments for weeks named: 

1915 bbls 
April 24. 7,500 
April 17. 

April 10. 

April 


Mill pricés per ton, 
Duluth-Superior, 
parisons: 


Bran 


Stand. 
Flour middlings.. . 


Red 


Boston mixed feed 


For feed in 
is asked. 

WHEAT—Bullish sentiment 
inated spring wheat. 
at times 
moved upward, 
ing stronger. 
vanced 
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No. 


and weak. 


were 








DULUTH, APRIL 24 


FLOUR—Mill quotations for car or round 
lots, per 196 Ibs, f.o.b. Duluth: 
April 
- $7.55 @7. 
7.45 @7.5 
7.35 @7.70 
6.45 @6.65 
5.55 @5.75 
2.95 @3.00 


April 18.18,460 April 19.18,950 
22,120 April 11.14,290 April 12.16,725 


5,620 April 19. 
5,275 April 


DULUTH MILLFEED PRICES 


in 100-Ib sacks, f.o.b. 
, April 
19156 
22.75 @ 23.25 
24.25@24.75 
26.75 @ 27.25 
29.50 @30.00 
24.00 @ 24,50 
200-1b sacks, 25c 


Leading options, which 
contrarily, 
Situation is firm and grow- 
end of week, prices ad- 
gain for week 
Active shipping is cutting deeply into stocks. 
The 5,440,000-bu decrease this week was an 
important factor 
liberal 
coming week. 

Except 


the advance. 
to be made 


flurry 


durum wheat was quiet. 


limiting 
vanced 6%c. 

Trading in both spring and durum futures 
comparison 
y ig still the active option. 
er futures are active and broadening. 
er prices serve to induce quietness. 


CLOSING WHEAT PRICES 
closing prices of durum wheat 


was 


weeks. 


Duluth 
futures: 


April 
April 
April 
April 


#1914. 
Duluth closing prices of cash wheat were: 
--Spot spring— —_ durum— 


April ! 56% 
April 1.6 58% 
April 1.6 -56% 
April 1. 56% 
April 1.6 .56 
April 1.6 58% 
April } 61% 
April 90% 

*1914. 

Duluth grain—closing prices on track: 

Rye 

April No. 2 
av... @il11 
19.. @112 
20.. @112 
21. @112 
22.. @112 
, | @115 
24.. @115 
25°. 

#1914. 


Stocks of coarse grains in Duluth-Superior 
elevators on April 24 (000’s omitted): 
-—— Domestic. -——-Bonded—_,, 
1913 1915 
47, 
493 
106 
824 
2,889 


-4,313 3,966 4,359 


Flaxseed 


Totals 


ows 


April 
April 
April 
April 


54% @ 56% 43@59 





$6.15; 


Stocks are small, 
July 


-_so- 





DULUTH WEEKLY GRAIN MOVEMENT 

Weekly ipts and shi ts at Duluth- 

Superior in bus (000’s omitted) were for 
three years: 

-——Receipts——,_ -—-Shipments—, 

Wheat— 1915 1914 1913 1915 1914 1913 

















Spring .... 214 76 351 3,234 1,441 1,024 
Durum .... 79 35 69 92 240 648 
Winter ... 43 4 3 320 254 ase 
Western .. ... “a9 ys 1 — ahs 
Totals .. 336 115 423 3,747 1,935 1,672 
Bonded ... 33 109 «869363 76 109 725 
Totals .. 369 224 786 3,8 oss 2,044 2,397 
Cort rreers Tr. Wiese 1 56 a all 
ORDB. saes's. 77 rer 7 "301 11 
Bonded — 5 79 3 21 
TE: tse e< 20 2 aa 14 
Barley ° 14 3 47 140 296 145 
Bonded... ... 12 27 ° oa +06 
Flaxseed... 46 23 25 eo ave 146 


Bonded. . 7 64 Bekins eae ose 192 








Totals .. 515 335 1,272 5,325 2,644 2,912 
STOCKS AND RECEIPTS BY GRADE 


Duluth-Superior wheat stocks, April 24 
(000’s omitted), and receipts by weeks ended 
Saturday: Receipts by 

—W heat stocks— 
1915 1914 1913 1915 1914 1913 
bus bus bus cars cars cars 
1 hard ... 108 1,223 | arr 1 5 





1 northern.1,330 5,454 7,809 59 160 0«—-255 
2 northern. 657 1,400 2,542 42 13 80 
No. 3 ....1,036 133 78, 49 4 4 
No. 4 ‘ 42 3 wed 17 eT er 
Rejected . es 1 14 SB see see 4 
Sample gr. ... eee ese 1 1 sue 
No-grade.. 1 7 171 1 2 30 
Sp’l bin.. 540 1,386 





Totals . G.10208,77412,131 169 37 378 








Macaroni.. 193 2,066 807 54 14 80 
S’western.. 164 392 113 33 3 2 
, Western .. ... eee 153 1 eee eee 
i eee ame ote 40 9 9 

Totals ..6,459 11,232 13,204 297 63 469 
Bonded .. 196 1,477 3,137 44 113 439 





Ag’gate 6,655 12,709 16,341 341 176 908 


FLAXSEED—Early buying and selling 
unimportant. Action moderately irregular. 
Market apparently slowing up. A bearish 
condition developed April 22, under which 
market broke sharply. Speculative holders, 
growing tired, took profits. This brought on 
general liquidation, Pressure remained until 
end of week when scattered support rallied 
market to some extent. However, a price 
loss of 34% c was sustained. Interest is mostly 
in July and September; trade is pulling out 
of May. Receipts light. Increase in stocks 
for week, 53,000 bus. Present stock, 1,072,- 
000 bus, against 2,122,000 in 1914. 





MINNEAPOLIS, APRIL 2 


Quotations today by Minneapolis and out- 
side mills for flour in carloads or round lots, 
f.o.b. Minneapolis, per 196 Ibs, were within 
the following range: 

April 27 Year ago 






Standard patent, wood.$7.90@8.15 $4.45@4.70 
Second patent, wood... 7.75@8.00 4.30@4.55 
Fancy clear, jute...... 6.70@7.00 3.45@3.90 
First clear, jute ...... 6.20@6 +66 3.15 @3.50 
Second clear, jute..... 4.50@5.25 2.50@2.60 
Red dog, jute ........ 2.95 @3. 00 2.55 @ 2.60 


All quotations are made subject to con- 
firmation. 

Prices asked by northwestern mills, in- 
cluding Minneapolis and outside, per 280 Ibs, 
in jute, c.i.f., including 2 per cent commis- 
sion, were today (April 27): 


LONDON 
Last year 
Patent cscccse 49s 83d @52s 26s @2is 
Fancy clear... ..... ee 248 6d @ 25s 
First clear.... 47s @48s6d 23s 64d@24s 
Second clear.. 348 94@38s 18s 94 @19s 6d 


GLASGOW 
April 27, 1915 


os. Seerertret ooo 49s 34d @52s 

First clear standard ......... 47s @ 48s 6a 

BOSORE COOP cc ccccscvovcccocs 348 94 @38s 
LIVERPOOL 

DUNG. nik. dtd dose dvecetes ene 49s @51s 94a 

Firat clear standard ......... 46s 9d @48s 3d 

OE, GIOOH oo ccc ccnnsisauves 348 64 @378 9d 


Mills are not making any quotations to 
Amsterdam. 


MINNEAPOLIS FLOUR OUTPUT 


The flour output of Minneapolis mills for 
four weeks, with comparisons, is shown in 
the subjoined table: 


1915 1914 1913 1912 





May 1... 8¢i, 680 312,940 309,285 
April 24 307,635 319,915 
April 17. 324,135 299,930 
April 10.. 279,380 271,820 





Weekly foreign flour shipments of Minne- 
apolis mills for four weeks ended Saturday: 





1915 1914 1913 1912 
May Rien G2ue os 28,070 26,800 4,750 
April 24.. 20,165 29,775 35,3 6,205 
April 17.. 14,100 44,130 32,160 9,465 
April 10.. 14,930 39,055 23,815 16,265 


OUTPUT OF OUTSIDE MILLS 


The flour output and foreign shipments of 
northwestern mills outside of Minneapolis 
and Duluth have been, by weeks, in barrels: 








Week Ca- 

end- No. pac- -—Output—, --Exports— 
ing mills ity 1915 1914 1915 1914 
Mar. 6. 57 55,775 189,075 196,165 6,650 3,185 
Mar. 13. 59 54,875 196,295 207,245 3,370 2,245 
Mar. 20. 58 52,200 187,045 219,190 4,860 3,900 
Mar. 27. 5 6,875 190,010 234,225 8,480 2,320 
Apr. 3. 5 5,650 195,325 229,045 17,345 4,080 
Apr. 10. 61 57,650 176,550 210,3 500 4,970 
Apr. 17. 55 55,050 179,640 215,395 8,875 3,645 
Apr. 24. 48 46,350 128,310 162,610 500 355 
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MILLFEED PRICES 


Minneapolis car-lot prices of millfeed to- 
day (April 27) for prompt shipment (14 
days), per 2,000 Ibs, in 100-Ib sacks, were 
reported as follows by brokers: 

April 27 Year ago 
BEG occ cisweaess - $21. 50@ 22. 50 $21.75 @22.00 
Stand. middlings.. 23.50@24.50 21.75@22.00 
Flour middlings... 27.00@28.00 24.50@26.00 
R. dog, 140-lb jute 29.00@30.00 25.50@26.25 


The Boston basis of prices for millfeed is 


given below, per ton, in 100-lb sacks: 

April 27 Year ago 
Standard bran... .$26. 50@27. 50 $26.75 @27.25 
Stand. middlings. - 28.50@29.50 27.00@28.00 
Flour middlings... 32.00@33.00 29.00@30.25 
R. dog, 140-1b scks 34.00@35.00 30.50@31.00 


“CEREAL PRICES 


Quotations of cereals and feeds, in car 
lots, net to jobbers, f.0.b. Minneapolis: 
Cracked corn, 2,000 Ibs, bulk. ..$26.50@27.00 
No. 1 ground feed, 2,000 Ibs, bulk 28.00@28.50 
No. 2 ground feed, 2,000 Ibs, bulk 29.50@30.00 
No. 3 ground feed, 2,000 lbs, bulk 31.00@31.50 
Rye feed, 2,000 Ibs, 100-lb sacks 23.50@24.00 
Yellow corn meal, granulated*.. 3.60@ 3.70 


Corn meal, white*® .......+-.+. - 8.70@ 3.80 
Rye flour, pure fancy patent*.... 5.80@ 6.20 
Rye flour, pure medium straight* 5.50@ 56.80 
Rye flour, pure dark German’... 5.00@ 5.40 
Graham wheat, pure, bbi*...... 6.00@ 6.30 
Graham, standard, bbl* ........ 5.50@ 56.80 
Rolled oats, bbl, wood ......... 6.30@ 6.40 
Mill screenings, per ton........ 12.00 @14.00 
Elevator screenings, per ton.... 14.00@16.00 
Buckwheat screenings, per ton.. 17.00@19.00 


Recleaned buckwheat screenings 22.00@26.00 


Flaxseed screenings, ton ....... 18.00@25.00 
Fine seed screenings, ton....... 16.00@18.00 
Ou cake, 2,000 lbs, ....,. ° - @28.50 
Oil meal, 2,000 lbs, 100- Ib ‘sackst - @30.00 


*Per bbl in sacks. Where not otherwise 
stated sacks are of 49 and 98 Ib cotton. 

+Car-lot prices. .Less than car lots, $1@ 
1.25 per ton additional. 





MINNEAPOLIS GRAIN 

April 27.—May and July wheat in the 
Minneapolis market Monday attained record 
prices for the year—$1.61% and $1.57 re- 
spectively. The strength was derived from 
bullish Liverpool representations as to‘ sup- 
plies, and reports of large export sales of 
old wheat in this country. September, re- 
flecting new crop conditions, did not show 
any great advance. 

From high points of yesterday there was 
reaction, May and July today closing 4@5%c 
lower respectively. The break was attrib- 
uted to profit-taking, based on the highly 
favorable outlook for both the winter and 
spring wheat crops. 

High and low points for the week were: 
May, $1.61% and $1.53; July, $1.57 and 
$1.49%; September, $1.26% and $1.20%. 

Compared with the close on April 20, No. 
1 northern and May wheat are 2\%c higher, 
No. 2 northern is 2%c higher, July is %c 
lower, and September is %c higher. 

Cash wheat at Minneapolis has been in 
good demand all week. Mills show a pref- 
erence for blue-stem, but they have been 
taking all offerings suitable for milling, ir- 
respective of variety. Interior mills have 
also been buying wheat in a limited way in 
Minneapolis this week, and commission men 
are picking up small lots of No. 1, No. 
and No. 3 wheat, for account of eastern 
mills,’ Each day this week has seen a better 
clean-up of receipts than for some time. 

Premiums are unchanged. No. 1 hard is 
quoted at 6%c bu over May; No. 1 northern, 
blue-stem, 4@6c over May; No. 1 velvet 
chaff, 2@8c over May; No. 2 northern, blue- 
stem, 1@3c over May; No. 2 velvet chaff, 
2%@ic under May; No. 3 blue-stem, bc 
under to le over May; No. 3 velvet chaff, 
9@6c under May, and No. 4 wheat, 14@6c 
under May. 

The appended table shows closing prices 
in cents per bushel, at Minneapolis, of cash 
No. 1 northern, No. 2 northern, No. 3 north- 
ern, May, July and September wheat: 


Apr. in* 2n* -—No. 3— May July Sept. 


16. 158% 154% 145 @155 155 161% 117% 
17. 159% 155% 145% @156 155% 152% 119 

19. 161% 157% 147% @158% 157% 155 122% 
20. 159 155% 154 @156 156 152% 121% 


21. 158% 155% 145% @155% 155% 151% 122° 

22. 159 155% 145 @156 155 161% 122 

23. 160% 157% 147% @157% 156% 153% 123% 
24. 162% 159% 150% @159% 158% 155% 124% 
26. 163% 160% 151% @160 159% ao 123% 
27. 161% 157% 149% @158% 157% 151% 121% 
28t 92% 90% 87 @ 89 90 91% 87% 


29t 90% 88% 86 @ 87% 89 91% 91% 
*Average of closing prices, 1914. 41913. 
Average prices of cash wheat sales at 


Minneapolis for No. 4, rejected and no-grade: 
April No.4 Rej. N.G. April No.4 Rej. N.G. 
21...142% 140% 183% 24...149% 
SE... 268% oes 131% 26...152% 140% 161% 
23...144% 186% 136% 27...146% 143% ..... 
DURUM WHEAT PRICES 


Daily closing prices of durum wheat in 
Minneapolis were: 
April No. 1 No. 2 No. 3* ant No. 1 No 


. 2 No. 3* 


21...170 167 155% -172% 169% sesee 
22...170% 167% 154% 38... -172 169 159% 
-171 168 155% 27...171 | Rayer 





*Average of closing prices. 
“MINNEAPOLIS WHEAT STOCKS 


Wheat in Minneapolis public elevators was 
reported as follows by the Chamber of Com- 


merce on dates given, in bus (000’s omit- 
ted): Apr. 25 Apr. 26 

April 24 April17 1914 1913 
ee. Saree 66 73 2,385 i137 
No. 1 northern. .2,556 2,737 11,377 12,180 
No. 2 northern. .1,670 1,865 2,267 6,771 


Other grades....2,799 8,209 2,167 2,685 


Tetale ..cies 7,09 7,884 18,196 20.773 
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WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 


Receipts at Mirfneapolis by weeks ending 
Saturday were: April 25 
April 24 April 17 1914 
SOS aOe 


Wheat, bus ..... ae 000 1, _ 280 


Flour, bbis ...... 6,143 420 1,040 
Millstuff, tons ... 855 ao ¥ 152 
Corn, bus ....... 208,800 179,580 73,440 
Oats, bus........ 161,020 155,100 190,300 
* Barley, bus” «++++ 237,900 193,200 218,940 
RI BO Kecs ces - 14,910 17,250 41,000 
Flaxseed, bus ... 24,300 30,600 25,500 
Shipments from Minneapolis by weeks 
ending Saturday were: April 25 
April 24 April 17 1914 

Wheat, bus ..... 562,5 762,300 458,640 
Flour, bbis ...... WET 255'946 336,689 
Millstuff, tons ... 10,005 8,653 11,398 
Corn, bus ....... 209,790 192,100 127,600 
Oats, bus ...... . 431,880 857,220 624,750 
Barley, bus ..... 394,850 313,120- 474,500 
Bye; BUS s<snces - 15,040 50,400 22,800 
Flaxseed, bus ... 14,000 16,000 6,000 


RECEIPTS BY GRADE 
At Minneapolis for the week ending Satur- 
day, the receipts of wheat by cars were as 
follows, with comparisons: Apr. 25 Apr. 26 
Aget 24 — 17 1914 1913 
78 1 














No. 1 hard ..... 
No. 1 northern. 67 “1 479 462 
No. 2 northern. . 150 97 222 415 
me. BS Fiatcsiase 205 126 102 76 
MO. © ccosccdcee 116 112 oée eee 
Rejected seies ve il 13 24 37 
No-grade ....... 12 10 17 71 
Totals, spring. 561 429 922 1,061 
Sample grade .. 11 9 e466 a's 
Hard winter .... 73 4 78 8 
Macaroni ....... 42 52 52 44 
SSAA 52 52 37 12 
WOREPR: 20 ccccce 3 2 eee 3 
Potets co ivcces 742 468 1,089 1,128 


COARSE GRAIN PRICES 
Daily closing cash prices of No. 3 yellow 
corn, No. white oats, No. 2 rye and the 
range of quotations on barley at Minneapolis 
during the week were, per bushel: 


ae Corn Oats Rye Barley 
20. 72% @72% 54% @54% 113@114 67@75 
21. 73% @73% 54% @55% $$§$.112@113 67@75 
22. 714% @73% 55 @55% 112@113 67@75 
23. 74 74% 54% @55% $$113@114 68@76 
24. 74%@75 -65%@55% $114@115 69@76 
26. 72% @73% 54 @54% =115@116 69@76 


COARSE GRAIN STOCKS 
Stocks of coarse grain in public elevators 
in Minneapolis, in bus (000’s omitted), were: 
Apr. 25 Apr. 26 Apr. 27 
April 24 April17 1914 1913 1912 
29 2 


Corn ... 883 944 61 

Oats ...1,662 1,720 1,081 948 824 
Barley... 349 333 938 635 425 
RYO ssc 85 100 397 263 239 
Flaxseed, 76 72 241 359 149 





United States Visible Grain Supply 
Visible supply of grain in the United 
States in bus (000’s omitted): 





————— April 24—_—_——_- 
Wheat Corn Oats Rye Brly 
Baltimore .. 1,127 505 922 436 187 
Boston ..... 36 64 4 56 110 
Buffalo ..... 1,164 2,158 734 3 113 
Chicago .... 1,448 8,295 10,953 19 450 
Afloat .... aes 488 293 eee ose 
Detroit ..... 167 208 35 15 ene 
Duluth ..... 6,342 1,409 1,787 55 291 
Galveston ... 1,475 5 ese 66s 690 
Indianapolis. 138 599 276 4 
Kansas City. 1,029 1,752 365 24 eee 
Milwaukee... 13 209 391 4 247 


Minneapolis... 7,091 883 1,662 85 349 
New Orleans. 1,489 112 344 








Newp. News. 186 568 602 4 14 
New York... 2,003 378 1,483 245 447 
Omaha ..... 183 1,569 576 25 35 
Peoria ....«. 2 44 205 coe eee 
Philadelphia. 790 389 624 31 39 
St. Louis ... 554 127 846 1 38 
Toledo ...... 390 175 246 2 
Afloat .... eee eee 659 eee eee 
Lakes ...... 4,526 2,028 1,745 +. 444 
Totals ... ree 24,752 958 2.764 


Apr. 17, i915 50 26, +++4 25,704 662 2,972 
Apr. 25, 1914 xy. 698 12.623 14,893 1,217 2,655 
Apr. 26, 1913 50,823 9,445 9,483 742 2,653 
Apr. 27, 1912 48,848 8,012 11,991 713 1,339 

Changes for the week: Decreases—Wheat, 
3,697,000 bus; corn, 4,134,000; oats, 952,000; 
barley, 208,000. Increase—Rye, 296,000 bus. 


The Canadian Grain Visible 
The Canadian visible grain supply follows 
in bus: April 25 


April 24 April 17 "914 
Wheat ...... 12,322,000 14,543,000 18,647,000 
Oats ..ccesee 5,445,000 65,494,000 12,152,000 
ye ere 748,000 730,000 3,160,000 





Coarse Grain at Minneapolis 

April 27.—Oats are 2%@2%c bu lower 
for the week. No. 3 white closed today at 
51% @52c bu; No. 3 oats, 49% @50%c. Mar- 
ket was active all last week and yesterday, 
and the moderate offerings were easily dis- 
posed of. Shippers and feeders were princi- 
pal buyers. Today, however, market was 
draggy, and prices dropped 2%c bu. 

Dry corn was in good demand the past 
week, with high moisture test corn slow. 
Compared with the close on April 20, prices 
are %@%c lower. No. 3 yellow closed at 


71% @72%c bu today; other grades, 69%@ 
Tle. 
Rye has been active all week. Shippers, 


local and country mills took all offerings, 
which have been very light. Prices are up 
le bu since April 20, No. 2 closing today 
at $1.14@1.15 bu. 
Barley is up 1@ 
today, 69@76c bu. 


2c for the week. Range 
Barley was active all 


last week. The past two days demand has 
been less keen, but offerings were dis- 
posed of. 


Flaxseed and Products 
Minneapolis linseed oil mills report a lit- 
tle scattered inquiry for oil cake for export. 
They have sold cake lately on the basis of 
“$28.50 per 2,000 Ibs, f.0.b. Minneapolis, 
prompt shipment. There is also some in- 
quiry for deferred delivery but, at present, 
mills do not care to figure far ahead. 
Domestic demand for linseed oil meal has 
shown some improvement in the last few 
days. Oil meal is regarded as very cheap, 
selling on the same basis as red dog. Nor- 
mally, it is several dollars ton higher. The 
general asking price on oil meal today is 
$30 ton, car lots, f.o.b. Minneapolis. 
Raw linseed oil is quoted at 60@6ic gal- 
lon, car lots, f.0.b. Minneapolis. 
Daily closing prices per bushel of No. 1 
flaxseed in Minneapolis and Duluth: 
r——Mpls—7*. Duluth \ 
Track Toarr. Track May July 
April 20...$1.95% 1.96% 1.98% 1.98% 2.01% 
April 21... 1.95% 1.95% 1.98% 1.98% 2.01% 





April 22... 1.93% 1.93% 1.96 1.96% 1.99% 
April 23... 1.92% 1.92% 1.94% 1.95 1.98% 
April 24... 1.92% 1.92% 1.95% 1.95% 1.98% 


April 26... 1.93% 1.93% 1.96% 1.96% 1.98% 

Receipts of flaxseed by weeks ended Satur- 
day and stocks in store at Minneapolis and 
Duluth, in bus (000’s omitted): 


--Receipts—, -—In store—, 








1915 1914 1915 1914 

Minneapolis .... 24 25 76 241 

DOIMER oes cccavs 53 87 1,073 2,122 
i! aqaie 

Totals ...cccis 77 112 1,149 2,363 


Receipts and shipments of flaxseed at Min- 
neapolis and Duluth from Sept. 1, 1914, to 
April 24, 1915, were, in bus (000’s omitted): 

r—Receipts—, --Shipments—, 
1914-15 1913-14 1914-15 1913-14 











Minneapolis ... 6,610 7,112 621 740 
Duluth 22.0060 5,204 8,152 6,387 7,670 
Totals -..11,814 15,264 7,008 8,410 





Fort William and Port Arthur Stocks 

The following table shows stocks of grain 
in store at above points for week ending 
April 22, in bus (000’s omitted): 











Wheat Oats Barley Flax 
OM Ag MPP eeeee ys 231 65 18 4 
ST eae 1,383 608 94 209 
Consolidated .... 810 325 58 168 
Omiivie- .ccccess ° 723 73 20 vee 
WERE, ss ccaace 1,022 105 28 348 
G. G. G; Ga ...- 4406 458 54 ote 
Fort William ... 654 381 56 107 
Wasterm «occccccs * 638 214 34 w te 
GD Ti Be aeccvice 999 618 43 145 
Can. Northern .. 2,554 601 87 198 
Here @ OS. veces 11 6 oe 57 
Government .... 611 220 10 132 
—_—_— -_—» 
TORO vecsccss 11,100 3,674 502 1,368 
Year ago ....... 16,155 7,840 1,970 3,517 
MOCO 6c cicces 1,679 428 61 104 
Lake shipments.. 2,897 603 2 eee 
Rail shipments... 31 20 5 eee 
STOCKS BY GRADE 
Wheat— Bus Oats— Bus 
Me. 1 Bas@ ...-- 1383 Ne. 2 GQ. Wreseoee eee 
No. 1 northern..2,191 No. 2 C. W...... 1,007 
No. 2 northern..3,242 No. 3 C. W...... 8 

No. 3 northern..2,931 Ex. 1 feed ..... 561 
Wes © setvcesesss B.Bee —ORROES cc ccrpecs 1,239 

Others ......00- 1,426 
—_—_—_ Foetal crcsecse 3,674 

SOGEE. cvdeves 11,100 





Closing Wheat Prices 
Closing prices of May, July, September 
and cash wheat at points named, on each 
day of the week, per bushel, were: 
MAY WHEAT 


Tues Wed Thurs Fri Sat Mon 
20 


21 22 23 24 26 


Mpls. .....155 155% 155 156% 158% 159% 
Duluth -159% 159% 159 161% 164% 164% 
Chicago ..160% 161 160% 162% 164% 164% 
St. Louis. .153% 153% 153% 155% 157% 157% 


New York.163% 163% 163% 164% 165 167 

Kans. City.152% 152% 152% 153% 155% 155% 

Winnipeg 158% 159% 159% 161% 164% 164% 
JULY WHEAT 


Mpls. .....152% 151% 151% 153% 155% 153% 
Duluth -156% 156% 155% 158% 160% 159% 
Chicago ..135 135% 135% 138% 139% 137% 
St. Louis..129 129 128% 131% 133% 131% 
New York.140% 141% 141% 143% 144% 145% 
Kans. City.128 127% 127% 130% 132% 130 

Winnipeg 158% 158% 158% 160% 163% 163% 


SEPTEMBER WHEAT 


Mpls. ..... 121% 122% 122 123% 124% 123% 
Duluth -123% 124% 124% 126% 127% 126% 
Chicago ..121% 123 123% 126 128% 126% 
Kans, City. - 1165 116% ....122 120 


Winnip’gt 1231 123% 122% 1245 126% 125% 
CASH. WHRATt 
Mpls.* ....159 158% 159 160% 162% 164% 
Duluth* ..160% 160% 160 162% 165% 165% 
Chicago* .159% 159% 160% 161% 168% ..... 
St. Louis— 
2 hard .. .... 159% 159% 161% 162% 163% 
2 red ...155% 154% 154% 156% 158% 159% 


Kans. City— 
2 hard ..155 155% 154% 156 156% 157% 


2 red ...154 154% 153% 156 157 157% 
Milw’kee* 159% 159% 158% 160 161 164% 
Toledo— 

2 red -158% 158% 158 160%..... 162% 


Winnip’g* 157% 158% 158% 161% 163% 163% 
*No. 1 northern. fOctober. tAverage of 
closing prices. 





Minneapolis-Duluth-Winnipeg Receipts 
Wheat receipts in carloads at Minneapolis, 
Duluth and Winnipeg for six days were: 
7-—Mpls—, -—-Duluth—, Winnipeg 
1915 1914 1915 1914 1915 1914 
April 21... 64 77 41 9 201 134 








April 22... 126 157 59 8 156 269 
April 23... 100 122 56 14 174 267 
April 24... 201 176 2 8 165 196 
April 26... 175 325 38 5 187 84 
April 27... 153 70 86110 26 812 262 

Totals .. 809 927 329 70 1,194 1,201 





OCEAN RATES 


Ocean rates on flour from Atlantic ports, 
as quoted in Minneapolis, Tuesday, were as 
follows, in cents per 100 Ibs: 





a———F rom 
Phila- 
7 New Bos- Balti- del- Mont- 
To— York ton more phia_ rea! 
Aberdeen ...... 50.00 .... 51.00 50.00 .... 


Amsterdam .... $1.00 .... 81.00 .... 
Belfast .. + CREO . nace 





) . Sass v06@ ges 
CPE isn<scice ° atee “bten onec 
Christiania ° «+e 77.00 76.00 
Copenhagen .... 75.00 .... 77.00 76.00 
Aer esse sove 46,08 1... 
Dundee ........ 50.00 .... 51.00 50.00 .... 
Glasgow ....... 40.00 40.00 42.00 41.00 46.00 
PEED. Sonkve tet Se whew mates Saad. 000 
oo. Sara Cee. nase hanes oe é> 
wee... ehaseeaco 50.00 .... 46.00 45.00 .... 
Liverpool ...... 50.00 40.00 42.00 .... 46.00 
REE kansas s 44.00 .... 46.00 45.00 46.00 
Manchester oe Sere ° ae 
Marseilles ..... a eee ee 
Newcastle ..... 50.00 .... 51.00 50.00 
Rotterdam $6.00 .... 80.00 .2.. 


St. John’s, N. F. eee 50 ee 

Rate from Newport Mews “& Liverpoo! 
42c; London, 42c.° 

The rates quoted on sacked flour are sul- 
ject to confirmation with respect to the 
quantity, period of shipment and/or specitic 
steamer or sailing date. All contracts and 
all shipments are subject strictly to the ex- 
press stipulations of the “War Claus+” 
adopted by the respective steamship services. 


KANSAS CITY 
Rates on flour for domestic shipment, 
lake-and-rail, from Kansas City to points 
named, in cents per 100 lbs: 


New York ..... 26.70 Scranton ...... 24.70 
BeMGR .<iissecs 28.70 Baltimore ..... 23.70 
Philadelphia ... 24.70 Washington ... 23.70 
Pitteburgh...... 30.66 Detroit ........ 20.30 
RIMORT cc ccccce 26.20 Rochester ...... 23.70 
Syracuse ....... 23.70 Cleveland ...... 21.20 


Va. com. points. 23.70 Louisville ...... 19.0 

tates via break-bulk lines operating via 
Milwaukee, ic less than: above rates. 

MILLFEED — Millfeed rates to eastern 
points are uniformly le under flour rates 
quoted above, being based on Ic less per 14) 
Ibs to the Mississippi River crossings. 

Inland rates, lake-and-rail, on flour for 
export, Kansas City to ports named: 


Boston .... --24.00 Baltimore ..... 22.00 
New York ..... 24.00 Halifax ........ 25.00 
Virginia ports.. 22.00 Montreal ...... 23.00 
Philadelphia ... 23.00 Portland, Me... 24.00 


St. John, N. B.. 24.00 

Rates on flour in sacks, prompt shipment, 
via Atlantic ports, lake-and-rail, Kansas 
City to ports named, in cents per 100 Ibs: 
Aberdeen ...... 73.00 Baltic basing... 99.( 


Alexandria ....104.00 Gibraltar ...... 97. 3 
Amsterdam -105.00 Glasgow ..... -- 64.00 
Belfast 1. — fae 69.00 
Brietel .cccce es CO.08 Leith ....cccsce 68.00 
Copenhagen .... 99.00 Liverpool ..... - 64.00 
Christiania - 99.00 London ........ 69.00 
Dublin ..... -+- 63.00 Manchester .... 68.00 
Dundee ........ 73.00 Newcastle ..... 78.00 


Genoa .........109.00 Rotterdam 
On certain ports lower rates may be had 
through Gulf ports. 





ST. LOUIS 
Rates on flour in sacks, in cents per 100 
lbs, from St. Louis or East St. Louis to for- 
eign ports: 


Aberdeen .. 64.00 Glasgow ....... 55.00 
Amsterdam .... 96.00 Leith .......... 59.00 
Bristol ....... - 60.00 Liverpool ..... - 60.00 
Christiania .? 2 eee 60.00 
Copenhagen .... 85.00 Manchester .... 59.0 
Dundee .... - 64.00 Rotterdam ..... 95.00 


Domestic rates, all-rail, on flour in sacks, 
in cents per 100 lbs: 


New York ..... 20.50 Baltimore ..... 17.50 
Boston ..cccees 22.50 Washington ... 17.50 
Philadelphia ...18.50 Detroit ........ 10.90 
eee .+- 14.00 Newport News.. 17.50 
pS SPT 19.80 Richmond, Va. . 17.50 
Syracuse .......17.50 Rochester ...... 17.50 
Va. com. — 17.50 Cleveland ...... 11.90 


Scranton ....... 18.50 Indianapolis ... 8.30 


DETROIT AND TOLEDO 
Rates on flour, in cents per 100 Ibs, from 


Detroit, Toledo and Sandusky to points 
named: Reship- 
Ex-lake Reship- ping 

Ex-lake export ping export 

New York ...... 14 12 14 12 

Boston ......6+. 16 12 16 1 

Philadelphia ... 12.5 11 12 11 

Baltimore ...... 11.5 10.5 11 10 

Richmond ...... 11.5 10.5 11 1 

i) Peer 11.5 10.5 11 10 

Washington, D. C. 11.5 oe 11 

Cumberland, Md., 

Meyersdale, 
a., Piedmont, 
Wi VMs sreuce eo 10.5 

Albany «....... 13.5 es 13.5 

WER cicorcivce 12 oe 12 

Syracuse ....... 11.5 es 11 

Rochester ...... 11 ee 11 

CHICAGO 


Rates on flour for domestic shipment, 


all-rail, from Chicago to points named, in 
cents per 100 Ibs: 

Baltimore ...... 14.5 Boston ..... eves 19.5 
Rochester ...... 14.5 Philadelphia .... 15.5 
BUOP anccctsce .-. 16.8 Pittsburgh ...... 9.7 
Syracuse ..... ... 14.6 Albany ......... 16.8 


New York ...... 17.6 
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April 28, 1915 


Northwestern Mill Reports 

H. B. Fgger®, Jr., vice-president 
Grafton (N. D.) Roller Mill Co: 

Business is remarkably dull. We do 
not remember a time when it was as hard 
to sell flour as it is right now. We hear 
of some very low prices in territory where 
we sell, and are unable to account for 
them, unless some mills are sacrificing the 
wheat they bought at considerably less 
than the present market price. 

Most of our customers are running 
along on small stocks, with the expectation 
of replenishing when prices are lower. 
We do not know whether wheat will go 
any lower. It seems that stocks of wheat 
in the Northwest are small and we have 
no doubt, before the new wheat comes in, 
there will be quite a scramble to get what 
little wheat is left. 

There has been a moderate movement 
of wheat here since the recent advance, 
and we believe there will be a little more 
to come in after seeding. is finished; but 
this is about all we can hope for, 

Wheat seeding in this territory is prac- 
tically completed. As far as we can de- 
termine, acreage this year will be much 
larger than-1914, and the seed has gone 
in under most favorable conditions. 

= 


J. F. Armstrong, Eagle Roller Mill 
Co., New Ulm, Minn: 

Secding was done under most favor- 
able conditions. Amount of old wheat 
now in first hands has been reduced to a 
low point. Such quantities as are still 
held, will undoubtedly be marketed very 
shortly, as farmers have about completed 
their fieldwork. 

We believe many millers in the North- 
west, like ourselves, foreseeing the pos- 
sible wheat shortage, have provided for 
future requirements. Should the flour 
business not pick up, these millers will 
undoubtedly find that they have more 
wheat than they can use before the new 
crop is available and will become sellers 
of wheat. 

Our opinion is that flour stocks held 
by jobbers and bakers are not large. It 
is difficult to judge, however, just what 
these stocks are, as both jobbers ‘and 
bakers have been buying from and re- 
selling to each other. Among our own 
customers we are frequently called upon 
to transfer orders from one buyer to 
another, 

The flour trade for next few months 
will depend entirely upon the ability of 
bakers and flour jobbers to get along 
with present supplies. However, there 
must be some limit to their endurance. 
The volume of new busines at present is 
very small, and our unfilled order list is 
growing less every day. It does seem as 
though there must be a change for the 
better shortly. 

* * 

The manager of a large spring wheat 
mill writes: We find stocks in jobbers 
hands somewhat spotted. Chicago job- 
bers are pretty well filled up. Over the 
remainder of the country, they are get- 
ting low. We shall see no heavy buying 
of flour for the rest of this crop. We 
anticipate, however, fair running, about 
half-time business from now until July 
15. Supplies of wheat in the Northwest 
are getting extremely low. Practically 
all the wheat on hand is held by mills. 

* 


* 


Fr. G. Atkinson, vice-president Wash- 
burn-Crosby Co., Minneapolis: 

Wheat receipts at Minneapolis in 
April were small, the number of cars re- 
ceived being about one-half what they 
were during the same period in 1914. 
This condition naturally is reflected in 
the price, cash wheat today being llc bu 
higher than it was on April 1. 

In the matter of flour sales, we can re- 
port a gradual increase in the amount 
taken by the trade. Thirty days ago sales 
were very moderate. The gradual in- 
Crease was the result of buyers having 
actually exhausted stocks. The buying 
tendency, we believe, will gradually be 
augmented, for it is quite evident that 
the number of buyers whose stocks are 
reduced is growing. Up to date, there 
has been no great difficulty in purchas- 
ing enough wheat to cover sales of flour, 
but we have to pay the price. 

* #¢# 


New Prague (Minn.) Flouring Mill 


Co: Wheat is coming up. The ground was 


in splendid condition, and seeding was 
done under exceptionally favorable cir- 
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cumstances. So far, prospects are good. 
Acreage seeded to wheat in this section, 
we think, is slightly greater than last 
year. 

* #* 

Gallatin bhraa 4 Milling Co., Belgrade, 
Mont: Practically no wheat left on 
farms. Seeding conditions fine. A little 
trouble with worms in one section of the 
valley. However, don’t believe there will 
be any great damage to the fall wheat. 





Broom Baking Co. 

The reconstruction of the Broom 
Baking Co.’s plant at Richmond, Va., 
presented difficulties probably unsur- 
passed in this country. The bakery was 
located in the heart of the marketing 
district, on the rear of a lot and acces- 
sible only through a narrow street. The 
rebuilt structure entirely incloses the old 
building. 

Owing to the nature of the Broom 
Baking Co.’s business, it was out of the 
question to stop baking during rebuild- 
ing. The architects, the C. D. Cooley 
Co., Pittsburgh, had to devise not only 
proper and economical plans for the 
building, but means of reconstruction, so 
that the owners’ requirements as to con- 
tinuing business could be met. 

The original equipment consisted of two 
bread ovens and one cake oven, mixing 
room, wagon room and stable, all on one 
floor. In the new plant, three ovens are 
on the second floor and provisions are 
made for two more. The bread room is 
well arranged, permitting economical 
handling of dough and baked goods. 

The mixing room of the bread shop is 
over the bread department, and is fitted 
with a complete line of high-speed mix- 
ers and flour and water-scaling _ appa- 
ratus. 

The flour storage is in the basement 
of the front building. After the flour. is 
blended and sifted, it is elevated into 
bins in the new building. The first floor 
is allotted to the cake shop, bread cool- 
ing, wrapping and wagon rooms. 

The absence of posts throughout the 
building is noticeable; they are usually 
being inclosed in partitions. In con- 
structing the building, steel columns had 
to be put in adjoining machinery and 
ovens, and as only one column could be 
placed at a time, the machinery had to 
be moved and then 
after the floor had been relaid. To com- 
plicate matters, poor soil conditions were 
encountered, necessitating dropping the 
column foundations about 10 feet below 
the floor level. 

It required great ingenuity on the part 
of Jacob Mattern, the manager, to carry 
on business during the process of re- 
building. 

J. Harry Woorrince. 





Flour Situation in Southeast 

Atrtanta, Ga., April 23.—It appears 
universally the policy of southeastern 
bakers, cracker manufacturers and job- 
bers to allow supplies to reach the lowest 
point at which business can be carried 
on before replenishing. Market fluctua- 
tions and developments that are construed 
by buyers to be favorable to the purchase 
of flour, do not serve to overcome the 
stubborn holding-back on the part of the 
trade. A vague foreboding of what might 
happen, and perhaps a magnified opinion 
of probable hazards in carrying a long 
stock of flour, seem to pervade the entire 
trade. 

This feeling has recently been aug- 
mented by two influences: the nervous and 
widely fluctuating market, and the fact 
that a number of mills, evidently long on 
cheap wheat, are quoting and accepting 
values far below cost, as warranted by 
the cost of wheat. 

As to the outlook for the next 90 days, 
buying must improve simply on the sound 
argument that conditions and demand 
could not be worse than during the past 
six weeks. 

A few weeks ago, a large and promi- 
nent baker declared that he had flour 
sufficient to carry him almost to. the new 
crop. This baker has just been forced, 
by exhausted stocks, to pick up a few 
cars of flour. 

A cracker manufacturer several weeks 
ago claimed that he would be forced to 
buy in a week or 10 days; indeed, he be- 
gan to sound the flour market. He not 
only has not bought up to date, but de- 
clares he probably won’t buy for some 
time, since cancellations, slow withdraw- 





put back in place: 


. 


als and a sudden slow-down in sales and 
collections, warrants holding off. 

Stocks of flour are unquestionably 
light, with few trivial exceptions; but if 
general opinion is borne out, there will 
be practically no contracting of a normal 
nature throughout the old-crop wheat 
season. Car lots or 10-day requirements 
will govern buying. 

Reduction in consumption of bakers’ 
bread is estimated by careful investiga- 
tors at 25@35 per cent; in crackers 
about 10@15 per cent, though widely dif- 
ferent opinions obtain as to latter. 

Correspondence in regard to July and 
August flour has resulted in few sales, 
but interesting facts have come to the 
surface. A few mills have been broad- 
casting this territory with quotations, with 
arguments favoring purchase of July and 
August flour, only to find most buyers 
unwilling to make the gamble. 

Very few buyers are inquiring of mills 
for prices and terms on July and Au- 
gust flour, but these in most cases only 
receive the mills’ emphatic and brief 
answer, in substance, “Not interested.” 
One mill answered a telegram by letter 
to effect that it would not book for these 
months if deposit of $1 bbl margin were 
made by buyer. 

Minnesota finest patents were quoted 
the past week at $8.30@8.60 bbl, and 
Kansas hard wheat best patents at $7.25 
@7.50, jute, f.o.b. Atlanta. 

Clears have been advanced by most 
mills to within 20@30c bbl under best 
patents. This narrowing of the differences 
has partly produced the effect of over- 
coming the top-heavy and ill-proportioned 
demand for clears, as against higher 
grades. 

Locan T. WILLIAMSON. 





Laporte, Ind., Bakeries 

J. G. Tibma recently completed a mod- 
ern one-story 65x45 bakery, of brick, 
concrete and steel. The equipment in- 
cludes a Petersen oven, rear fired, tiled 
front, Day dough mixer, Thomson cake 
mixer and molder. Each machine is 
driven by an independent motor. A 
Megeson fried-cake outfit is used. A 
flour sifter and elevator are to be added. 
Delivery is to be by automobiles. Ban- 
quet Cream bread, wrapped, is the lead- 
er. American wrapping machines are 
used. Mr. Tibma started in business 
four years ago in a small basement bak- 
ery. He believes in high quality goods 
and uses a high-grade flour. The busi- 
ness is practically all wholesale. 

H. G. Phillips Co. operates a bakery 
equipped with a Middleby oven. Staff 
O’Life, wrapped, is the bread leader. 

The Laporte (Ind.) Baking Co. is the 
newest concern in the city. It began 
business in March. A. C. Freese, Roy 
Morrison and A. T. Ray are principals. 
On the opening night 5,000 cookies were 
given out. 

The Columbia Bakery is another mod- 
ern plant in Laporte. It is housed in a 
new two-story brick building, 55x60. An 
American oven, Day dough mixer, Read 
sifter, elevator and flour hopper outfit, 
Thomson molder and Dutchess divider 
are in its equipment. Holsum, Kleen- 
Maid, Butter Krust and Potato are its 
bread brands—all wrapped. A line of 
cakes and small goods is made. A high- 
grade spring wheat flour is used. 

The aim was to construct a building 
which would have a perfect mechanical 
equipment, permitting the manufacture 
of bread in accordance with the most 
approved methods. 

A cement block barn has been erected 
to house the delivery teams. Three lots 
adjoining, facing three streets, have been 
acquired, to be used for enlarging the 
bakery as the business demands. It is 
growing rapidly, and the company, now 
using 700 bbls flour monthly, expects that 
it will not be long before the amount 
will be 1,000. Only bread is made and 
only two kinds of that—Milk Maid and 
Money Back, all of which is wrapped. 

All the drivers have been uniformed 
in tan colored suits, caps and shoes. 

Nothing is left undone to make the 
manufacture and sale of its product as 
sanitary and wholesome as possible. 

The United Bread Co. recently enter- 
tained at the plant about 250 retail mer- 
chants, to whom the entire plant was 
thrown open. Music was furnished and 
luncheon served. The making of bread 
was explained to the guests, and the 
new loaf, Money Back, was exhibited. 
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Harry Fogelman, of the W. E. Long Co., 
gave an interesting talk on salesman- 
ship. 
Johnston is president; W. M. 
Kraft, vice-president and manager; C. 
J. Gaskill, secretary-treasurer. 

J. Harry Woorrince. 


COOPERS’ CHIPS 

For the week ending Saturday, flour 
barrel stock was unloaded by three Min- 
neapolis shops, as follows: elm staves, 2 
cars; heading, 4; patent hoops, 2; total, 
8 cars. 

The use by Minneapolis flour mills of 
8,290 barrels for the week ending Satur- 
day represented the consumption approx- 
imately of 41,900 patent hoops, 25,200 
wire hoops. 

F. C. Zadach has been elected treasurer 
of the Hennepin County Barrel Co., Min- 
neapolis, to succeed R. L. Towle, who has 
resigned. Iver Knudson has been elected 
a member of the board of directors. 

The sales and make of flour barrels by 


three Minneapolis shops for the week ending 
on the dates given below were: 
c Sales ~ Make 
1915 1914 1913 1912 1915 
*9,140 23,270 22,780- 27,060 6,525 
April 17. 8,900 22,910. 21,220 30,060 11,325 
April 10. 8,345 20,305 28,020 17,550 11,890 
April 3. 17,635 19,100 18,570 25,635 11,030 
Mar. 27. 8,525 30,285 21,485 21,750 17,660 
*These figures include 1,700 half-barrels, 
two half-barrels being counted as one barrel. 
Attached are quotations of flour barrel 
stock, prompt shipment f.o.b. cars, Minne- 
apolis: 








April 24. 


Michigan elm staves, M........ $10.00@10.25 
ee GROTON. BE vc cccnceves viaves 8.50@ 9.00 
Basswood heading, set ........ 7 @7%c 
Birch heading, 17%-inch, set... 7 @i7*%c 
Patent hoops, 6 ft., M.....sseee 10.00@10.50 


Patent hoops, 5% ft., M........ 9.50@10.00 
oo Bo SS ore re 8.75@ 9.25 
ee ee 9.00@ 9.25 
EEDCMOee MOORE, FE. cccccceccecce 6.00@ 6.50 
Head linings, carload, M ...... -30@ .40 
Head linings, small lots, M..... 40@ .50 


Special reports to the Northwestern Miller, 
from northwestern shops outside of Minne- 
apolis, as to the use of flour barrels, show: 

No. --—Barrels—, No. 1914 
shops . sold made shops _ sold 


April 24... 4 2,335 1,665 4 6,355 
April 17... 4 1,715 2,240 4 4,390 
April 10... 4 3,515 3,460 5 4,070 
April 3... 5 1,875 1,795 5 4,585 
March 27.. 5 2,725 2,235 5 6,535 


Following are the points reporting: Fari- 
bault, New Ulm, Red Wing and Winona. 
CROP YEAR BARREL SALES 


The subjoined table shows the flour barrel 
sales by Minneapolis shops on the present 
crop year, with comparisons: 


1914-15 1913-14 1912-13 1911-12 








September, 139,890 144,320 127,940 130,765 
October... 95,760 150,665 164,780 163,650 
November, 85,130 124,210 170,780 131,215 
December. 70,415 105,120 125,625 105,725 
January... 88,540 99,855 118,650 94,200 
February. 91,050 80,825 89,065 83,605 
March.... 61,695 109,910 109,105 110,000 

7 mos... 632,480 814,905 905,945 809,160 
ASercvce sveser 93,605 99,000 107,680 
MOF. ccccece seccee 83,780 121,190 62,816 
TEMG cccce ccccee 108,880 87,485 79,240 
FEAF cisvecce cocsce 87,400 100,945 76,026 
August.... ....6. 163,420 113,610 90,050 

WOOP woe caccce 1,351,890 1,428,175 1,223,970 





Pending Trade-Marks 

The following trade-marks have been 
passed for publication by the United States 
Patent Office: 

Words “Prairie King.” Serial No. 50,498. 
Owner, Shannon & Mott Co., Des Moines, 
Iowa. Used on wheat flour. 

Words “Eagle Steam” printed across the 
figure one. Serial No. 80,377. Owner, Stan- 
ard-Tilton Milling Co., St. Louis, Mo. Used 
on wheat flour. 

Word “Kaferita’’ and bust picture of boy 
above which appears the words “Ned Man- 
dole Original Kafir Boy from Africa.” 
Serial No. 83,082. Owner, The Otto Weiss 
Alfalfa Stock Food Co., Wichita, Kansas. 
Used on pancake flour. 

Words ‘“‘Right Smart” and soldier in uni- 
form. Serial No. 83,724. Owner, Wm. A. 
Coombs Milling Co., Coldwater, Mich. Used 
on self-rising wheat flour. 

Words “Spring Beauty.”” Serial No, 83,- 
726. Owner, Wm. A. Coombs Milling Co., 
Coldwater, Mich. Used on wheat flour, 

Words “Turkey Talk."’ Serial No. 84,307. 
Owner, Crouch Brothers Co., Erie, Pa. Used 
on wheat flour. 

Words “Table King.” 
Owner, Shelton Mills, 
Used. on wheat flour, 

Words “W. K. Kellogg” (signature). 
Serial No. 83,294. Owner, Kellogg Toasted 
Corn Flake Co., Battle Creek, Mich. Used 
on prepared cereal foods marketed under the 
trade names of toasted corn flakes, toasted 
wheat flakes, toasted wheat biscuit, krum- 
bles, and cereal coffee substilutes. 

Word “Blendako.”’ Serial No. 84,841. 
Owner, Fisher Flouring Mills Co., Seattle, 
Wash. Used on wheat flour. 

Word “Sumrich” and bathing beach scene. 
Serial No. 84,842. Owner, Fisher Flouring 
Mills Co., Seattle, Wash. Used on wheat 
flour, 

Word “Winrich” and boys and girls coast- 
ing down a hill. Serial No. 84,843. Owner, 
Fisher Flouring Mills Co., Seattle, Wash. 
Used on wheat flour. 


Serial No. 83,097. 
Chattanooga, Tenn. 


— 
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BUFFALO 

Burravo, N. Y., April 26.—There was 
a steady improvement in the flour trade 
here last week, and should this continue 
conditions will be normal before the mid- 
dle of May. 

Considerable hustling has been done on 
the part of millers who were under the 
impression that business was not coming 
their way as fast as it should. A round- 
up was decided on, resulting in some 
good orders being brought in. The main 
point was to move spring patents, with 
which the mills are well supplied, and 
shipping directions discouragingly slow. 

While some millers were asking a 25c 
advance for their best patents at the close 
of last week there is little doubt a shad- 
ing was made for any fair-sized amount. 
Clears are in better request and it is 
easy to sell firsts at a little better price 
than a week ago. In fact, there were no 
offerings the last few days of the week 
at the advance. Nearly everybody con- 
nected with the grain and flour trade is 
looking for higher wheat and working 
cautiously. 

Winter wheat flour was advanced 30c 
per bbl last week, and the demand 
dropped off entirely. Sellers were oro 
$7.70 for short patent, $7.50 for standard, 
and $7.30 for pastry, in wood, track, 
Buffalo. 

Low-grade spring wheat flour was of- 
fered at $46 per ton for the best, in 140- 
Ib sacks, at the mill. Red dog lower, 
and easy at the decline, with offerings 
more liberak | 

Rye flour was higher, and no pressure 
to sell, with a better inquiry than pre- 
viously reported. No. 1, $6.90@7; No. 2, 
$6.35; blended, $6.10 per bbl, in wood, 
track, Buffalo. 


EDGE OFF MILLFEED 


Although the offerings of millfeed are 
extremely light and the mills sold ahead 
for a few weeks to come, the edge seems 
to be getting off the demand due to re- 
ports of more liberal supplies in the 
Northwest and the fact that spring 
weather is here a little earlier than ex- 
pected, 

The mills are grinding more regularly, 
and other feeds are easier in spots, with 
no disposition to load up on the part. of 
country dealers. 

There were sales last Saturday at $25 
for bran and $26 for middlings, although 
these prices were exceeded by some mills 
fully 50c per ton. 

Canadian middlings sold at $25.75, 
track, Buffalo,—75ec above the previous 
price, and all offerings taken. Most of 
the mills here could not get feed out fast 
enough in mixed cars and small lots to 
satisfy their trade early in the week, but 
buyers were not so anxious at the close. 

Corn meal coarse feed was in fair re- 
quest and steady. Cracked corn sales 
are increasing as there seems to be no 
prospect of corn going lower. No demand 
for table meal. 

Hominy feed higher on lighter offer- 
ings and the production of white goods 
is falling off. 

Oil meal strong with an active de- 
mand, The mills here will not sell ahead 
to any extent, preferring to restrict or- 
ders to carloads, spot. Cottonseed meal 
scarce and strong. 

Rolled oats quiet and only steady. 
Oat hulls higher and the only seller here 
is asking $19 per ton, track, Buffalo, 
for reground, sacked, with sales at that 
figure. 

THE OUTPUT 

The output of the mills here for the 
week was 114,450 bbls, representing 83 
per cent of capacity, compared with 100,- 
450, or 73 per cent, the previous week, 
110,250, or 80 per cent, last year, and 
78,200, or 57 per cent, in 1913. 

NOTES 

W. H. Small, grain dealer, Evansville, 
Ind., was here last week. 

Rates for elevating grain, and storage, 
will be the same as last year. 

William B. Foresman, president of the 
Foresman Co., grain and seeds, La Fay- 
ette, Ind., was on ‘change last week. 

Charles Kennedy & Co. received the 
first cargoes of wheat from Duluthy this 


season, First receipts from that port 


were about a week earlier than last year. 

F. A. McLellan was last week elected 
president of the Corn Exchange of Buf- 
falo; Dudley M. Irwin, vice-president; 
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William J. Heinold, treasurer, and Fred 
E. Pond, secretary. 

Nothing is being done in canal rates 
as there are only a few boats here. With 
the high prices on wheat, rates will have 
to be advanced to meet insurance charges. 

The first cargo of grain arrived here 
Tuesday, April 20, on the steamer Har- 
vester, consisting of 404,000 bus corn. 
This is one day earlier than last year. 
Receipts of grain for the season so far 
are 5,512,000 bus, compared with 3,200,- 
000 for the same time last year. 

Members of the Mutual Millers’ and 
Feed Dealers’ Association of Western 
New York and Pennsylvania met in Erie 
last week. Walter Merrick, of the Acme 
Milling Co., Corry, Pa., president of the 
organization, presided. The association 
was formed eight months ago and has a 
membership of 145. The annual meeting 
will be held in Jamestown, N. Y., July 
16-17. 

E. BANGasser. 





DULUTH-SUPERIOR 


Dututn, Minyn., April 26.—Limited 
demand for flour, and market very slug- 
gish. In cases where flour was taken last 
week, it was only sufficient to keep from 
entirely running out. Clears were ad- 
vanced 10@15c bbl, and patents 15@20c. 

No export inquiry or sales. Situation 
extremely dull. No improvement is in 
prospect. High ocean rates and under- 
selling of outside mills work against local 
mills. 

Durum wheat was firm. Business was 
virtually at a standstill, Under present 
high price, little or no buying interest is 
shown. 

Light scattered demand for rye flour. 
A few sales were made of patent white. 
They were single car lots to eastern buy- 
ers. Prices are unchanged. 

Duluth-Superior mills last week made 
22,670 bbls of flour, or 63 per cent of 
capacity, against 19,220 bbls, or 53 per 
cent, in previous week, and 22,725 bbls, 
or 63 per cent, a year ago. 

LAKE GRAIN MOVEMENT 

All vessels wintering here and holding 
grain contracts have cleared for eastern 
ports. Navigation officially opened by 
the arrival of steamer N. F. Leopold 
from lower lakes April 20. . 

This week and next considerable grain 
is under orders to move out. Houses on 
the Superior side of the harbor are eager 
to reduce stocks to a minimum, before 
tax day, May 1. To date, 10,500,000 bus 
grain have been shipped. By the time 
early engagements are all cared for light 
stocks, outside of flaxseed, will remain in 
local elevators. Flaxseed will probably 
not be shipped until late in the season. 

At the start, approximately 13,500,000 
bus of wheat were in store here; only 6,- 
600,000 remains. Other commodities show 
a relative reduction. 

Water rate, Duluth to Buffalo, is un- 
changed at 14%c on wheat. A _ consider- 
able portion of the grain stocks here are 
already placed. 

TRADE-MARK LITIGATION 

An appeal has been granted in the pat- 
ent case of Peter F. Carroll, et al., against 
the Duluth-Superior Milling Co. The 
new trial is to take place in St. Louis, 
before the United States Circuit Court 
of Appeals. The case involves the right 
to the flour brand, “Freeman’s Superla- 
tive.” Judge Page Morris in the first 
case decided the trade-mark was the joint 
property of both parties to the suit. The 
plaintiffs appealed from the decision. 


NOTES 

Bonded grain receipts have stopped. 

Outlook for lake shipping for 1915 is 
improving. 

No interest in screenings. 
occasional inquiry is received. 

Interest has developed in corn. Fresh 
shelled No. 3 yellow today closed at 
T5\Y%c bu. 

Today, April 26, No. 1 durum closed 
6Y,c over No. 1 northern. A week ago 
the premium stood at 12%, c over. 

Events of the past week indicate that 
the bull campaign in durum wheat has 
reached its climax for the present at 
least. 

A Duluth exporting house was report- 
ed a free bidder for wheat at Winnipeg. 
Present strength is attributed to limited 


Only an 


supplies and to a renewal of export bid- 


Cash flaxseed advanced ¥,c to May 
price. Oats lost %¢ on the week. Rye 
is 3c higher, with barley unchanged to 2c 
higher. 

April 1, Chicago May wheat ruled 3c 
over Duluth May. In February it was 
close to 9c. Now May in the two mar- 
kets is practically at a parity. 

Closing prices of bonded grain at Du- 
luth, duty unpaid, today, April 26, were, 

r bu: wheat, No. 1, $1.635%,; No. 2, 
$i62% ; No. 3, $1.5954; No. 1 northwest- 
ern flaxseed, $1.743%,; No. 2 Canadian 
white oats, 62%\c. J 

The package lines began their 1915 sea- 
son last week. Several boats departed 
from here with full cargoes. There is a 
fair amount of flour and feed awaiting 
movement eastward. One mill sent a 
good lot of flour and feed out by first 
boats. 

The cash wheat market continued 
steady and fairly active. No. 1 northern 
is unchanged at Ic over May; No. 2 at 
4@7c under No. 1; No. 2 and No. 3, 4@ 
7c, and 10@20c under May. No. 1 du- 
rum is at May price, with No. 2, 4@5c 
under No. 1. No. 2 hard Montana is 
weak and 2c lower at May price. 

Steamer James Corrigan, the first boat 
to load grain, went aground on Sweet’s 
Point in lower St. Mary’s River April 23. 
The boat was bound for Buffalo, carry- 
ing 358,000 bus of wheat. It was neces- 
sary to lighter about 200 tons of the car- 
go. After this had been returned, the 
vessel proceeded on its journey.. No 
damage to boat or cargo. 

.F. G. Carison. 





NORTHWESTERN MILLS 

Following is a list of northwestern 
mills, outside of Minneapolis, which re- 
port their weekly flour output and for- 
eign shipments to the Northwestern Mill- 
er. Upon these reports, the tabulated 
statements of output and exports, ap- 
pearing elsewhere, are based: 


MINNESOTA 


Baldwin Flour Mills, Minneapolis. 
Bay State Milling Co., Winona. 

Big Diamond Mills Co., Minneapolis. 
Blaisdell Milling Co., Minneapolis. 
Blue Earth City Mill Co., Blue Earth. 
L. G. Campbell Mig. Co., Blooming Prairie. 
L. G. Campbell Milling Co., Owatonna. 
Cannon Valley Milling Co., Minneapolis. 
Chippewa Milling Co., Montevideo. 

Cc. 8. Christensen Co., Madelia. 

L. Christian & Co., Minneapolis. 
Claro Milling Co., Waseca. 
Commander Mill Co., Minneapolis. 
Crescent Milling Co., Fairfax. 
Crookston Milling Co., Crookston. 
Eagle Roller Mill Co., New Ulm. 

Echo Milling Co., Echo, 

Everett, Aughenbaugh & Co., Waseca. 
Farmers’ Milling Co., Cold Spring. 
Fergus Flour Mills Co., Fergus Falls. 
Foley Milling & Elevator Co., Foley. 
Gardner Mills, Hastings. 

Globé Flour Mills Co., Perham. 
Gunderson Milling Co., Kenyon. 
Hubbard Milling Co., Mankato. 
Jennison Bros. & Co., Janesville. 

W. J. Jenison Co., Minneapolis. 

The La Grange Mills, Red Wing. 
Marshall Milling Co., Marshall. 
Melrose Milling Co., Melrose. 

New London Milling Co., Willmar. 
New Prague Flouring Mill Co., New Prague. 
New Ulm Roller Mill Co., New Ulm. 
Northwestern Milling Co., Little Falls. 
Osakis Milling Co., Osakis. 

Phoenix Mill Co., Herman. 

Red Wing Milling Co., Red Wing. 
Rush City Milling Co., Rush City. 
Sheffield-King Milling Co., Minneapolis. 
Springfield Milling Co., Springfield. 
Tennant & Hoyt Co., Lake City. 
Wabasha Roller Mill Co., Wabasha. 
Wells Flour Milling Co., Wells. 


NORTH DAKOTA 


Cavalier Milling Co., Cavalier. 

Fargo Mil! Co., Fargo. 

Farmers’ Mill & Grain Co., Milnor. 
Grafton Roller Mill Co., Grafton. 
Harvey Milling Co., Harvey. 
Lidgerwood Mill Co., Lidgerwood. 
Minot Flour Mill Co., Minot. 

Park River Milling Co., Park River. 
Russell-Miller Milling Co., Dickinson. 
Rusgsell-Miller Milling Co., Grand Forks. 
Russell-Miller Milling Co., Jamestown. 
Russell-Miller Milling Co., Mandan. 
Russell-Miller Milling Co., Minot. 
Russell-Miller Milling Co., Valley City. 


SOUTH DAKOTA 


Aberdeen Mill Co., Aberdeen. 

The Central Dakota Mill, Arlington. 
George C. Christian & Co., Redfield. 
Excelsior Mill Co.,- Yankton. 

W. H. Stokes Milling Co., Watertown. 
Webster Mill Co., Webster. 


OTHER STATES 


Mystic Milling Co., Sioux City, Iowa. 
Plymouth Milling Co., LeMars, Iowa. 
Western Flour Mill Co., Davénport, Iowa. 
Listman Mill Co., La Crosse, Wis. 
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NEW FREIGHT RATES 


New Flour and Grain Tariffs Filed with the 
Interstate Commerce Commission 


Wasnrnoron, D. C., April 26.—In the 
list of new tariffs filed with the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission affecting 
transportation of grain and grain prod- 
ucts in the domestic and export trade, 
appeared thé following changes, with the 
effective dates and rates in carloads, per 
100 Ibs, unless otherwise stated: 


Baltimore & Ohio Southwestern, May 13, 
flour from Aviston, Breese, Carlyle, Lebanon, 
O'Fallon and Trenton, IIL, to Duluth, Min- 
neapolis, St. Paul and Winona, Minn., 1s«. 

Burlington, May 20, expires Nov. 30, 191%, 
avena, mother’s wheat hearts, pearl barley 
and pearl wheat, Pillsbury’s best cereal, 
wheatiet (granulated wheat cereal), ro!led 
wheat, cracked wheat, and cream of wheat, 
also flour made from grain only, 22c; all- 
grain food, hominy, hulls—barley, oats or 
buckwheat, hulled corn, starch, sprouts— 
barley or rye, shorts, shipstuff, ground corn. 
groats, grits, feed, oats, malt flake, flax, 
corn meal, and articles taking same rates, 
21c, from Atchison, Kansas, Council Bluffs, 
Iowa, Kansas City, Mo., Leavenworth, Kan- 
sas, Nebraska City, Neb., Omaha, N-«b., 
South Omaha, Neb., and St. Joseph, Mo., 
originating beyond or manufactured at 
these points from grain, seeds or other in- 
gredients originating beyond, to Newport 
News and Norfolk, Va., for export. . 

Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul, May 20, 
expires Nov. 30, 1915, roiled wheat, rye 
flour, rye skimmings, rye sprouts, wheat 
flour, feed—rye or wheat, crushed wheat and 
articles taking same rates, 22c; all-grain 
food, oat, corn and hominy feed, groits, 
middlings, oatmeal, grits, meal, brewers’ 
barley, cob corn and hominy, starch, ship- 
stuff, shorts and articles taking same rates, 
2ic, from Council Bluffs, Iowa, Omaha, 
South Omaha, Neb., Kansas City, St. Joseph, 
North Kansas City, Mo., Atchison and Leav- 
enworth, Kansas, originating beyond or 
manufactured from grain originating at 
these points, to Newport News and Norfolk, 
Va., for export; also effective May 15, starch 
from Clinton, lowa, to Baltimore, Md., 1c; 
Boston, Mass., 20c; New York, N. Y., 0c; 
Philadelphia, Pa., 18c, applies when for 
export. . 

Chicago & North Western, May 20, expires 
Nov. 30, 1915, avena, buckwheat flour, flour 
made from grain only, mother’s wheat 
hearts, pearl barley, pearl wheat, Pi!ls- 
bury’s best cereal, cracked wheat, cream of 
wheat, wheatlet, 22c; all-grain food, grv.its, 
grits, screenings—flax oor grain, starch, 
sprouts—barley or rye, sprouted barley «nd 
articles taking same rates, 2lc, from Coun- 
cil Bluffs, Iowa, Omaha and South Omaha, 
Neb., when originating beyond or when 
manufactured at these points from grain 
originating beyond, to Lambert Point, New- 
port News and Norfolk, Va., for export; 
May 25, grain products from Gales\ ille, 
Grand Crossing, La Crosse, Marsh):nd, 
Midway, Onalaska, Trempealeau, Wis., and 
Winona, Minn., to Davenport, Iowa, 12.! 

Chicago, St. Paul, Minneapolis & Om:ha, 
May 25, flaxseed and grain, between Va!lee, 
Wis., and groups St. Paul, Minn., 12c; Hau 
Claire, Wis., 10c; Duluth, Minn., and \sh- 
land, Wis., 12.5c; grain products between 
Vallee, Wis., and groups, St. Paul 12c, Hau 
Claire, Duluth and Ashland, 10c. 

Missouri, Kansas & Texas, May 20, from 
Kansas City, Mo., when originating \ est 
thereof and south of southern state line of 
Nebraska, to Norfolk, Va., for export, buck- 
wheat flour, pearl barley, rye flour, rolled 
rye, wheat flour and chicken feed, also all! 
uncooked grain or cereal food products 
manufactured from wheat, 22c; alfalfa feed 
and meal, bran, brewers’ grits, meal «and 
dry refuse, chopped feed, other than wiicat 
chops, hominy feed, corn meal and corn 
flour, shorts and articles taking same _ rites, 
Z1c. 

Missouri Pacific, May 20, expires Nov. 30, 
1915, flour and articles taking same rites, 
22c; corn meal and articles taking sime 
rates, 21c, from Kansas City, Mo., Atchison, 
Leavenworth, Kansas, St. Joseph, Mo., Ne- 
braska City, Omaha, South Omaha, Neb., 
and Council Bluffs, lowa, to Newpart News 
and Norfolk, Va., for export. 

Rock Island, May 20, to Texas City and 
Galveston, Texas, for export, from Adlerg, 
wheat 27.2c, corn 26.2c; Santa Rosa, wiicat 
29.7¢c, corn 28.7c; Tucumcari, N. M., whieat 
27.2c, corn 26.2c; Sand Springs, wheat °°.2c, 
corn 27.2c; from Endee, N. M., wheat 25.7¢, 
corn 23.7c. 







Santa Fe, May 26, to Galveston, |’ort 
Bolivar and Texas City, Texas, when for 
export, from Lamar, Colo., wheat 37.2c, orn 
34.2c; from Beta, Colo., wheat 38.2c, orn 


35.2c; from Sulphur, Okla., wheat 23.!5c, 
corn 20.95c. 

Southern Railway, May 20, expires Nov 
30, 1915, flour from Belleville, Germantown 
Mt. Carmel, Ill, Princeton and Evans\ ille 
Ind., to Newport News, Va., for export «nly, 
13c. 





United States Crops—All Grains 


Following table shows the acreage and 
yield of all grain in the United States for 
1914, as estimated by the Department of Ag- 
riculture, with comparisons (000’s omitted): 





-—1914—_, -——1913-—— 

Wheat— acres bus acres us 
Winter... 36,008 684,990 31,699 52%.561 
Spring... 17,533 206,027 18,485 239,819 
Totals... 53,541 891,017 60,184 762,380 
Corn ...... 103,435 2,672,804 105,820 2,446,988 
Oats ...... 38,442 1,141,060 38,399 1,121,768 
Barley 7,565 194,953 7,499 178,189 
Perr 2,541 42,779 2,557 41,381 
Flaxseed .. 1,885 15,559 2,291 17,853 
Hay, tons.. 49,145 70,071 48,954 64,116 
Buckwheat. 792 §©16,881 805 =—:13, 833 
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The output of flour by mills repre- 
sented at Toledo, with a combined daily 
capacity of 8,000 bbls, for the week end- 
ing April 24, was 18,300, or 39 per cent 
of capacity, compared with 18,600, or 39 
per cent, the previous week, 19,300, or 40 
per cent, a year ago, 17,400, or 36 per 
cent, two years ago, and 21,800, or 51 
per cent, three years ago. 

The better inquiry for flour which made 
its appearance recently brought forth 
some business last week, and a fair 
amount of flour was booked. With the 
exception of one or two round lots, the 
orders were comparatively small ones. 
The improvement reported, however, was 
limited to a few mills, but it was taken as 
a hopeful sign for a change in conditions. 

Millers are not bidding for wheat. In 
fact, last week they were wholly indif- 
ferent to the course of the market so far 
as it affected supplies. The same absence 
of interest was also seen in the demand 
for spring wheat; only two responses 
were received by a leading grain firm 
which sent out 100 inquiries on that 
grade. Both of these replies were ad- 
verse to doing business. 

Country consignments and sales of 
May wheat in Toledo were larger than 
usual last week and the sellers intended 
to ship the wheat here to fill sales. 


CROP CONDITION 


Most of the dry spots in Ohio re- 
ceived needed moisture last week and 
the growing crop continues to make ex- 
cellent progress. 

Complaints, and they are but few, come 
from districts which are not important 
as wheat growing sections. 

Showers and warm growing weather 
prevailed all of last week. 


CENTRAL STATES MILLS 


Sixteen mills in Ohio, Indiana and 
Michigan, including those at Toledo, with 
a combined daily capacity ot 16,260 bbls, 
for the week ending April 24 made 30,- 
025 bbls, or 30 per cent of capacity, com- 
pared with 30,833, or 32 per cent, the 
previous week by 15 mills of 15,960 bbls 
capacity. 

Commenting on the flour and feed 
situation, these mills report: Flour fair, 
feed exceeding supply...Flour very 
dull, feed good...Flour no improvement 
in new business, contracts being ordered 
out better, feed splendid...Flour noth- 
ing, feed fair...Flour slightly improved, 
feed active, cannot supply demand... 
Flour slow, feed fair...Flour very slow, 
feed good... Flour fair, feed good. 

Among the mills contributing to this 
report were the following: 


OHIO 


Ansted & Burk Co., Springfield. 

Allen & Wheeler Co., Troy. 

Buckeye Cereal Co., Massillon, 

Hartcr Milling Co., Toledo. 

National Milling Co., Toledo. 
Northwestern Elev. & Mill Co., Toledo. 


INDIANA 
Garland Milling Co., Greensburg. 
Goshen Milling Co., Goshen. 
Law renceburg Roller Mills Co. 
Suckow Co., Franklin, 


MICHIGAN 
mercial Milling Co., 
Eldred Mill Co.- Jackson, 
Huron Milling Co., Harbor Beach. 
Voigt Milling Co., Grand Rapids. 


Co Detroit. 


NOTES 
_C. H. Hitch, flour salesman for the 
Kehlor Flour Mills Co., St. Louis, Mo., 
Was in Toledo Monday of last week. 
Stall & Co., Thorntown, Ind., 
completed 


R. §. 


have a 12,000-bu_ elevator. 


They will handle flour and feed in addi- 
tion to grain and seed. 

Harry Apple, Columbus, Ohio, for- 
merly with the Chippewa Milling Co., 
Montevideo, Minn., is now with the Cres- 
cent Milling Co., Fairfax, Minn. 


F. A. Lonergan, of Shane Bros. & 
Wilson Co., Minneapolis, with headquar- 
ters at Indianapolis, Ind., was in To- 
ledo last Monday and called at this 
office. 2 

Levi Savage, for many years connect- 
ed with the grain trade in Toledo, died 
on Tuesday at the residence of his son, 
W. E. Savage, of the Imperial Grain & 
Milling Co. 

Busby Bros. have succeeded William 
Means in operating the Lebanon (Ind.) 
Roller Mills. In addition to grinding feed 
and winter wheat they will job spring 
wheat flour. 


Harry Bachman, formerly with Shef- 
field-King Milling Co., Minneapolis, is 
now with the Bay State Milling Co., 
Winona, Minn., with headquarters at 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 


The J. T. Sims Grain Co., Frankfort, 
Ind., has installed new machinery in its 
mill consisting of sifters, purifiers, ete. 
The capacity will be increased 50 bbls, 
making a daily capacity of 150 bbls. 

The Imperial Corn Product Co., suc- 
ceeding the Lafayette (Ind.) Hominy 
Mill Co., has closed down for 60 days to 
remodel the plant and install machinery 
for the manufacturing of corn flour. 


The trial of the bakers indicted sev- 
eral weeks ago will begin this week. The 
first hearing will be on motions filed re- 
cently by the bakers to quash the indict- 
ment accusing them of conspiracy to 
raise bread prices from 5 to 6c loaf. 


A cargo of corn from South Dakota 
will arrive in this port from Duluth about 
May 1. This cargo will be the first ship- 
ment of the kind in the history of the 
Toledo grain trade. The corn will be sold 
from here, and it is probable that other 
cargoes will follow. 


The Toledo Produce Exchange Build- 
ing will be remodeled into a hotel build- 
ing when the Exchange moves to its new 
home in the Second National Bank Build- 
ing June 1. Detroit hotel people have 
leased the property and $100,000 will be 
expended in remodeling. 


Several large cargoes of oats arrived 
by steamer in Toledo Friday. One cargo 
of 500,000 bus No. 2 white oats was re- 
ceived by Rosenbaum Bros. The steamer 
M. A. Hanna arrived with a cargo of 
328,500 bus oats for export, consigned to 
C. A. King & Co., which will be trans- 
ferred to cars at the East Side Iron 
Elevator. 





INDIANA 


InpraNapouis, Inp., April 26.—Busi- 
ness in Indiana flour was again stagnant 


last week, and unless there is a very im-, 


proved tone in buying most of the mills 
will soon reduce grinding or close down 
for repairs. For about two months, busi- 
iness in this state has fallen to small, 
discriminatory buying, and orders are so 
few that mills nowhere appear to be run- 
ning much above 50 per cent capacity. 
Inquiries from abroad indicate that 
Europe would buy Indiana products if 
the holders marked down the price a 
shade, but this hold-off has resulted in no 
shipments to the other side in two months. 
Quotations at the end of the week 
were: soft winter patent, in jute, $6.90@ 
7 bbl; No. 2 wheat, $1.52 bu; mixed feed, 
$28.50 per ton, bulk. Flour ruled strong 
in price because of the movements in 
wheat. Wheat is Ic higher than a week 
ago and feed is up 50c per ton. 
Marketing of wheat has begun to slow 


down, indicating that most of the crop 
has left the farm. 

Mills grinding at low capacity make 
feed somewhat scarce, and there is a 
strong demand for the product. Dry 
weather has hindered pastures from grow- 
ing to normal stand. 


CROP OUTLOOK 

Sections of the state not favored by 
rains continue to complain that the crop 
is not progressing. The weather is very 
warm throughout Indiana, and where 
rain has fallen the plant is in excellent 
condition, some reports making it as 
high as 95 per cent of normal. 


NOTES 

Indianapolis mills last week produced 
4,995 bbls of flour. Wheat in store, 137,- 
507 bus; corn, 599,325; oats, 276,080. 

Charles Smith, aged 30, one of the 
proprietors of the Greenfield (Ind.) Mill- 
ing Co., died Wednesday night of blood 
poisoning, the result of an injury to his 
lip. 

Harry M. Martin, of Martin, Martin & 
Co., millers, at New Castle, has entered 
an Indianapolis hospital for treatment. 
Mr. Martin has been in poor health for 
several weeks past. 

Secretary Charles B. Riley, of the In- 
diana Millers’ Association, was in Ur- 
bana, Ill, last Tuesday to attend the 
funeral of the late S. W. Strong, for- 
merly secretary of the Illinois Grain 
Dealers’ Association. 

The Washburn-Crosby Co. has been 
sued for $50,000 in an Indianapolis court, 
the plaintiff in this action being Ray H. 
Cook. It is charged that a horse owned 
by the milling company kicked Cook in 
the head as he was passing the com- 
pany’s barns, and that concussion of the 
brain resulted. 

The industrial board for the adminis- 
tration of the workmen's compensation 
act, passed by the last legislature, has 
appointed Edgar A. Perkins, chairman. 
He has quarters in Room 32, State 
House, and millers and grain men who 
wish to obtain information on matters 
pertaining to this department are re- 
quested to write Mr. Perkins. 

W. Erskine, president Akin-Erskine 
Milling Co., Evansville, says: “Flour de- 
mand very light and not in keeping with 
current advances in wheat. Bran and 
mixed feed are in big demand. Notice 
that many of the mills report that they 
are selling their feed less than it is 
worth in car lots. We are getting locally 
$26, bulk, for bran, $27 for mixed feed, 
and $28 for shorts, and even securing 
more in carloads than the local price. 
Have had good rain but could use more; 
however, would rather see it too dry 
than too wet.” 

J. M. Pearson. 





Using Substitutes for Flour 

E. H. Evans, president Acme-Evans 
Co., Indianapolis, Ind: 

After a prolonged period of dullness, 
a few bright spots appear on the horizon. 
There is more domestic and export in- 
quiry, and some home business is doing, 
most in car lots. We look for a better 
trade in the next 90 days, and from then 
on a very marked revival of business, 
whatever the base of prices may be. 

While flour stocks of jobbers and bak- 
ers are not large, they will not buy any 
more than necessary, as long as they feel 
that later on flour can be bought on a 
lower basis, as expressed by the differ- 
ence between May and July futures. Re- 
sellers are an important factor in the 
market. 

Consumers are certainly curtailing 
purchases of flour and of bread, although 
the tendency among the housewives is to 
buy more bread and less flour, on the 
theory that bread has not advanced as 
much as flour. With large numbers of 
people out of work and others on re- 
duced incomes, the tendency is to econo- 
mize by _ substitution of supposedly 
cheaper foods, as well as by avoiding 
waste in the use of bread. 

Export trade is in a peculiar condition. 
Some mills possessing cheap wheat are 
apparently selling flour at prices below 
the market parity for wheat; but the 
mills so situated as to wheat are be- 
coming daily less, and before long the 
whole trade will be more nearly on a 
level than it has been, so far as cheap 
flour is concerned. 


. replenish their stocks. 
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MICHIGAN 


Derrorr, Micn., April 26.—The output 
of flour in this city was increased about 
10 per cent last week, but the millers 
did not think much of the increase. Buy- 
ers ordered flour a little more freely un- 
til a small advance was made in prices, 
and then the buying slowed to almost 
nothing. During the closing days of the 
week the market was dull, 

Bakers and jobbers took only small 
lots and there appeared to be no real 
loosening up among consumers. The at- 
titude of buyers toward the market was 
the same policy of holding off until 
breaks, and even then only buying what 
was absolutely necessary. A few bakers 
show increasing interest, but the slightest 
advance scares them away. Winter wheat 
flour was quoted about 5c higher, and 
the tone at the close was firm. 

Agents for spring wheat mills see an 
improvement. Bakers.are buying more 
freely, and some of the jobbers who were 
injuring the market by selling much 
lower than the mill price appear to be 
running out of cheap goods. They are 
making higher prices to their customers, 
and in some cases showing a desire to 
On the whole, the 
bakery buying shows a satisfactory in- 
crease. 

A little increase was noted in demand 
for rye flour, but no change was made 
in prices. Rye has been showing a tend- 
ency to work a little higher, but the mar- 
ket is quiet. 

Feedingstuffs of all kinds were active, 
and nearly all show advances. Bran was 
75e higher, and there was an advance of 

2 in corn goods. Fine middlings were 
quiet, and did not share in the improve- 
ment. Demand for feed was active and 
orders came from all directions. The 
mills are sold ahead. 

Corn meal was dull and steady. There 
was a fair trade in rolled oats. 

Cash wheat was firm and active. Mills 
are not very good buyers, but the ex- 
port trade is absorbing wheat in this 
market all the time. Speculation is active 
and largely bullish. 

CROP CONDITION 

Some parts of Michigan got needed 
rains last week, and the weather at the 
close was promising more. This is about 
all the crop needs, and it is not so badly 
in want of moisture as to be injured even 
should the rain be a little delayed. Gen- 
eral reports are uniformly favorable. 

PRODUCTION INCREASED 

Detroit mills made 9,750 bbls of flour 
last week, equal to about 60 per cent of 
the total capacity, compared with 8,100, 
or 50 per cent, the week before, 8,600 a 
year ago, and 11,400 two years ago. 


NOTES 

The Howell grist mill burned last week 
with a loss of $10,000; insurance, $4,000. 
The mill was one of the landmarks of 
Howell. 

Thomas Wilso, grain dealer at Mar- 
lette, was on ‘change last week. He re- 
ports the wheat crop doing nicely, but 
needing some rain. 

The Caughey-Swift Co. shipped a car- 
go of corn from this port to Montreal 
last week,—the first cargo of this kind 
to leave Detroit in a number of years. 

Central states mills are meeting a new 
competition from Pacific Coast mills at 
Atlantic Coast points. The western mills 
are offering flour in eastern cities at 
about 50@75c per bbl under the cost of 
production in the central states. This is 
a new problem that Michigan mills must 
solve. 

Amendt Milling Co., Monroe: The new 
crop is coming along in fine shape, al- 
though general rains are rather badly 
needed. There is, however, considerable 
moisture in the ground, and the little 
showers are just about enough to lay the 
dust. We are finding a little improve- 
ment in the demand for flour. The de- 
mand for feed is excellent, and beyond 
the possibility of our supplying it. 

Joun Barr. 





P. A. Bessire, of Bessire & Co., In- 
dianapolis, chairman of the publicity 
committee for the coming Tri-State con- 
vention at Indianapolis, May 24-26, is 
circularizing the trade extensively and 
working up interest in the meeting. His 
arguments in favor of attendance are 
conclusive. 
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Owing to the Easter holidays Mark 
Lane has seen only one market since 
last week’s correspondence was mailed, 
Wednesday, March 31. For the same rea- 
son the tables of imports below are only 
made up to April 1, instead of April 2. 

Considering the holidays, and the un- 
certainties of the position, there was 
more demand for flour on Wednesday 
last than cguld have been expected. The 
fact is American or Canadian flour on 
spot has got into so small a compass that 
buyers seem to have suddenly awakened, 
and importers say they could not meet 
one-half, and in some cases one-third, 
of the inquiries last Wednesday. 

One large importer said that on the 
two market days of the past week, March 
29 and 31, he turned away at least six 
buyers, because he was not in a position 
to deliver them flour out of granary. It 
must be clearly understood that owing 
to the war there is now a gulf between 
flour in granary, ready for delivery as 
soon as the lorry can fetch it away, and 
flour in the river. This port, like all 
others in the country, is in a chaotic state, 
largely for lack of labor, and because 
government requirements push every- 
thing else aside. Before the war, and 
uhtil recently, flour in granary only en- 
joyed a premium of 6d over flour ex-ship, 
but now flour in the latter position is at a 
discount of 1s against flour ex-store. 

” * 

On last Wednesday’s market, Ameri- 
can top spring wheat patents were strong 
at 47s 6d@48s 6d, ex-store, while Minne- 
sota long patents would have come at 
about 46s 9d@47s 3d, in the same posi- 
tion. 

American spring wheat clears, fancy 
marks, are quoted at 46s@46s 6d, ex- 
store, while first clears would not be ob- 
tainable under 44s 6d@45s, in that posi- 
tion. 

Kansas patents are quite firm at 48s, 
ex-store, while good marks would come 
at 47s down to 46s, ex-store, for seconds. 

Manitoba export patents were not of- 
fered under 46s 6d@47s, ex-store, while 
better patents were held at 47s 6d@48s, 
ex-store. 

There is no alteration in London-milled 
flour, nor could any be expected, as the 
millers have held no meeting since March 
29. ‘The effect of their 2s drop, as de- 
scribed last week, on the flour trade of 
this city has been deplorable. Bakers 
were expecting to go up to 17c for four 
pounds of bread this week, but they can 
hardly do this in the face of the reduc- 
tion, though at 16c there is no money in 
bread. 

Country flour is not very much dearer 
than last week, but the trend is upward, 
which is not surprising when we consider 
the renewed strength of English wheat. 
Roller whites, 43s 6d@44s; straights, 44s 
6d@45s; patents, 45s 6d@47s, according 
to quality, all ex-rail in London. 


ENTRIES OF FOREIGN FLOUR 


Entries of foreign flour into London 
for the past two weeks, with the respec- 
tive countries of origin, in sacks of 280 
lbs, were: 7 

Apr. 1 Mar. 26 


United States (Atlantic ports) 12,250 47,997 
AFMOMUIMA 2. cccccccsccccecsces See  sesee 
PURGES sis ccccscecciccsectecs oe 550 
AMOBtTONUR .ccesccccivecssecces 20 


12,750 48,567 


Totals 





Average receipts for four weeks end- 
ing: 


Apr.1 Mar.6 Feb. 5 
Foreign wheat* ...... 61,297 49,721 71,525 
British wheatft ...... 3,832 3,646 3,955 
Foreign flourt ....... 37,954 37,597 65,238 
Foreign and British 
GOMGG ci cased esvisnss 62,966 69,860 85,935 
*Qrs (480 lbs). fQrs (504 Ibs). {Sacks 
(280 Ibs). 


LIVERPOOL, APRIL 5 


The foreign flour market, already more 
or less in a condition of demoralization 
owing to the high level of prices and a 
notable lack of confidence in the sound- 
ness of the position, Easter week was so 
dominated by the holiday feeling that 
during the three days prior to the usual 
four days’ recess no fresh business of 
any moment materialized. 

Buyers were so reserved that there was 
no adequate test of what actual selling 
values might be, and their reticence was 
no doubt accentuated by the pressure of 
resellers, particularly on home manufac- 
tured products. 

The nominal minimum for American 
spring or winter patents is still 45s 6d 
per 280 lbs, and sellers are fortified in 
their firmness by the impossibility of re- 
placing for shipment at anything ap- 
proaching parity. 

American and Canadian spring and 
winter wheat millers are in no case offer- 
ing at practicable prices; some are higher 
and others easier. Minnesota patents, 
from 46s 6d per 280 lbs, are 1s dearer; 
Canadian spring patents, from 45s, and 
soft winter patents from 45s 6d, are un- 
changed, while Kansas patents, from 47s 
6d, are 6d dearer. In present conditions 
of trade, however, there is no inclination 
to test prices by counter offers for ship- 
ment. 

Shipments from all Atlantic ports, in- 
cluding Canada, to Liverpol last week 
were 16,000 280-lb sacks and to the Unit- 
ed Kingdom 82,000, against 85,000 the 
same week last year. Since Aug. 1 the 
total to the United Kingdom is 2,774,000 
sacks, against 2,932,000 during same 
period last season. 

Local millers have made no change offi- 
cially in their limits, bakers grade re- 
maining at 48s per 280 lbs. Patents, how- 
ever, are very irregular. New business 
is difficult to secure even at a sacrifice. 

Low-grade flour is a slow sale, and 
some late arrivals have gone into store 
through lack of demand. Prices range 
from 30s per 280 lbs upward. For ship- 
ment, American bakers from 33s 6d up- 
ward are relatively dear compared with 
continental sold as low as 28s, c.i.f., to 
arrive. 

Pacific flour lately arrived is not in 
request at 45s per 280 lbs, buyers’ views 
being shillings less. For shipment, neither 
California nor Oregon is offered on an 
import level. 


SCOTTISH MARKETS, APRIL 5 

So far as prices of flour in Glasgow are 
concerned, there is little change from 
last week. It might be safe to say that 
sellers were asking previous levels with 
no disposition to shade them, for the sup- 
ply of flour in public stores and in gran- 
aries is far from large. The quantity 
of sacks is 80,212. 

There has been a big eating into the 
supplies, for exactly a month ago the 
supply of flour in Glasgow was 134,424 
sacks. At the end of March a year ago 
the quantity of flour in the stores was 
133,391 sacks. 

Imported Manitoba patents are quoted 
at 46s 6d, on the spot, and when bakers 
are asked to buy they will operate only 
for immediate needs. They will not take 
more than what will do them for a week. 
If they buy at all, it must be for imme- 
diate delivery. Asked if they were will- 
ing to pay the prices demanded at pres- 





ent, a leading importer replied that the 

were. This fact is not to be overlooked, 
when one considers that the bakers are 
losing something like 8s per sack on every 
sack purchased at the present level, but 
they bought fairly free at much cheaper 
prices, and probably when they average 
up will come out with practically little or 
no loss. 

American soft winters are at 47s 6d, 
with very little doing, while Kansas are 
quoted at 46s. Canadian 90 per cents 
are 45s 6d for shipment, with none on 
spot. Minnesotas are priced at 47s@47s 
6d. Home millers have been seeking 
46s@47s 6d. 

Oatmeal was slower of sale. This is 
generally the case as the days lengthen. 
Prices were easier: 43@45s for Scotch; 
43@4As for Irish; 42s 64d@43s for Cana- 
dian. In the public stores there were 
3,167 sacks of 280 lbs of oatmeal, com- 
pared with 6,235 sacks at the end of 
March, 1914. 

Imports into Glasgow for the week 
ending March 30, 1915, were: wheat, 6,201 
qrs; flour, 4,033 sacks; oatmeal, 1,855 
sacks; maize, 6,415 qrs. 


EDINBURGH AND LEITH MARKETS 


The Edinburgh market was fairly well 
attended. Home-grown wheat was in less 
supply than usual. It met with a dull 
sale at unchanged prices. 

The Edinburgh and Léith Flour Mill- 
ers’ Association at its weekly confer- 
ence decided to ask 53s for whites, 52s 
for extras, and 5ls for supers, named 
mill sacks included. Midlothian oatmeal 
had an easier tendency, the quotation be- 
ing 50s for the best. 

Last week the world’s shipments of 
wheat and flour were liberal and a good 
proportion was destined for the United 
Kingdom. The millers in Leith showed 
little inclination to increase their stocks, 
and prices for the week were therefore 
unchanged. 

The imports last week to Leith were 
small. The only article that came in was 
barley from South American ports. 


IRISH MARKETS, APRIL 3 

Trade has dragged, and shown really 
no improvement. Prices generally have a 
firmer tone, but it is entirely due to 
sentiment as new business is at a com- 
plete standstill, and there is nothing do- 
ing to test values. Quotations are most 
irregular, not only on spot but also for 
shipment. There have been no fresh ar- 
rivals at either Belfast or Dublin, stocks 
being about the same as last week. Con- 
sumers have shown more inclination to 
take up flour, ex-contracts, recently ar- 
rived, an indication that consumers are 
working down their stocks. 

A well-known Minneapolis mill has 
been cabling offers pretty freely on the 
basis of 47s 6d, full delivered terms, 
Belfast or Dublin, but no business has 
been done, as importers find the demand 
so bad they see no inducement to bring 
flour forward unsold at present prices. 
On spot, 46s 6d, full delivered terms, is 
the price quoted either Belfast or Dublin 
for export patents. 

Minnesota top-grade patents are quot- 
ed at 50s, full delivered terms for ship- 
ment, and on spot about the same figure. 
Flour under blind marks has been offered 
for shipment at 45s 6d, Belfast, but on 
spot there is nothing offering of this class. 

Kansas flour is quoted at 45s, full de- 
livered terms either port, but the quan- 
tities offering on quay are small, and for 
store lots 45s 6d is wanted. Shipment 
prices are completely .out of line and 
offers are few and far between. The 
quotations are on the basis of 46s, full 
landed terms. 

Manitoba millers have 
pressing with offers again. 


been more 
A good, well- 





aos 


known export gooey has been offered as 


low as 44s, c.i.f. Belfast or Dublin. Very 
good flour, chiefly under private marks, 
was offered at 1s below this, and a really 
first-class short patent was offered as low 
as 47s 6d net, c.i.f., for which 49s was 
asked a week ago. 

On spot it is difficult to fix prices, 
Some importers are keen sellers and 
would take 45s, ex-quay or store, for 
really good export patent grade, but 
there are others who refuse to sell under 
47s 6d. Some patents under private 
brands were offered as low as 44s, with- 
out finding a buyer. Manitoba millers 
are very much keener sellers than they 
have been for some time, and seem in- 
clined to meet the market if buyers 
would only respond. ; 

While soft winter wheat millers’ prices 
on the whole have been irregular, one ‘or 
two have cabled quotations which were 
well in line, and about as good value as 
anything offering at home. One export 
mill cabled 46s, full landed terms Be! fast, 
for prompt shipment, with nothing offer- 
ing from any quarter to touch it in point 
of value, but it failed to bring business, 
Other millers were offering freely at 48s, 
and some as high as 49s. Stocks of this 
class of flour are small, the general price 
being 47s, ex-store, for best patents. 

Mill offals are exceedingly quiet. The 
usual spring demand generally coming on 
at this time has not yet been felt, and 
both millers and merchants report an en- 
tire absence of buying of any descrip- 
tion. 

* #* 

The demand in all classes of linseed 
has been very dull. Recent consigned lots 
of foreign make not having been disposed 
of are causing some cutting in price, 
which is totally uncalled for in the pres- 
ent state of the market, but those who 
have the selling of the goods seem to be 
more inclined to lower prices than re- 
sort to storing. 

Home millers are suffering tempo- 
rarily from the foreign competition and 
have now almost cleaned up all the or- 
ders they had on their books. Demand 
on Indian corn has been very dull, and 
stocks are heavy, millers all being pretty 
well supplied. There have been pretty 
heavy arrivals of American white Indian 
meal and corn to a market which is al- 
ready well supplied with home manufac- 
ture, with the result that it is impossible 
to make anything like proper value, ex- 
quay, for what is arriving. 

Shipments of cottonseed meal and cake 
from New Orleans have been heavy for 
the last five weeks, and they have all ar- 
rived on a very bare market as far as 
stocks are concerned. The quantilies on 
spot, however, were quite equal to re- 
quirements as the demand is dull for 
this time of the year, and recent a rrivals 
have been hard to dispose of. Forty-one 
per cent meal is offered at £9, ex-quay 
Belfast, and the same price Dublin, and 
for soft cake £9 2s 6d is the price for 
prompt delivery. 

Home millers want £9 10s@#£9 19s 
for soft cake, which is better quality than 
the foreign article. 





New York Bread Bill 


The so-called Coffey bill, now under 
consideration by the New York legisla- 
ture, provides: 

Bread wrapped or unwrapped shill be 
sold by weight. Loaves of bread sold, 


offered or exposed for sale shall weigh not 
less than 14 ozs, Every loaf of brea: sold, 
or exposed for sale shall have 0! the 


wrapper thereof or affixed thereto by 
label or tag in a conspicuous place 0” 
the top side, the weight of the loa! and 
the name of the maker. 
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many additions of foreign ships to Ameri- 
can registry. It is now indicated, how- 
ever, by the complaint from shipping 
companies on both the Atlantic and Pa- 
cific, that the new law has checked these 
transfers. 


Wasuincton, D. C., April 26.—Ac- 
cording to statements coming to the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission from rail- 
roads, particularly in the West, there is 
a strong feeling that, under the terms of 
the Cummins amendment to the interstate 
commerce law, there is ample justifica- 
tion for a 10 per cent increase in freight 
rates. These statements are in the form 
of briefs, submitted by the legal depart- 
ments of the roads, in response to 
suggestion that the opinions of the roads 
be presented, in order that the commis- 
sion may be fully advised and that rul- 
ings may be made before the amendment 
becomes effective, June 3. 

One of the prominent railroads in the 
West, after —s the present situation 
with the uniform bill of lading and the 
10 per cent higher rates where there is no 
limit to the liability of the carrier, says: 

“Congress enacts a law which prohibits 
the carrier and the shipper from agree- 


BREADSTUFFS SHIPMENTS TO HOLLAND 


There continues to be much doubt as 
to the possibility of shipments of bread- 
stuffs to the Netherlands reaching des- 
tination.- Simultaneously with the an- 
nouncement that arrangements had been 
made for continuing shipments of wheat, 
wheat flour and meal to Holland when 
consigned to. the Netherlands govern- 
ment, such shipments to be given safe 
passage through the blockade lines, cable- 
grams announced that for unexplained 
reasons the British government had put 
a stop to all transportation between 
Great Britain and Holland. 

The understanding here, however, is 
that the cutting off of this transportation 


ing to abide by certain of the terms of E of 
the uniform bill of lading. The rate, between Great Britain and Holland has 
therefore, which was conditioned on the no relation to consignments of American 


foodstuffs destined for Holland, which, 
under the arrangement, are not to be 
interfered with, since Holland has agreed 
to prevent absolutely any transshipments 
of breadstuffs to Germany. 


shipper agreeing to all the provisions of 
the uniform bill of lading is canceled by 
act of Congress. The legal effect is no 
different than if the carriers canceled 
from their tariffs the lower rate. 

“In either event the higher basis of 
rates remains. It was the lawful basis 
before the enactment of the Cummins 
act; it would have been a lawful basis if 
the carriers had of their own initiative 
canceled the lower basis of rates, and it 
will be none the less a lawful basis after 
the Cummins act becomes effective.” 

It is expected that many of the car- 
riers will submit responses to the in- 
quiries sent out by the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission, and many associations 
of shippers are making urgent requests 
that this question be settled at the earliest 
possible day, to prevent complications re- 
garding rates under the Cummins amend- 
ment. : 


FLOUR PRICES IN SPAIN 


The government of Spain, according 
to information from Madrid, has issued a 
decree fixing the prices at which flour 
may be sold in that country for the 
present. This policy of fixing prices has 
grown out of the fact that the govern- 
ment sold 25,000 metric tons of Argen- 
tine wheat to Spanish flour mills at the 
equivalent of about $65.50 per short ton. 
Liberal credit is said to have been given 
the mills, which have agreed not to raise 
the present price of flour, equivalent to 
about $88 per short ton. 


CHANGES IN MANCHURIAN PRICES 


In a brief report from Harbin, China, 
the statement is made that sharp rises 
in flour prices have seriously affected the 
shipments from Harbin to Dalny and 
other points in the South. Present quot- 
ed price on Manchurian flour in Harbin, 
No. 1 export grade, is 214c per lb; sec- 
ond quality, 2%4c; third and fourth 
grades, 1354c and 1c. 


LAW INTERFERES WITH SHIPPING 


Since the adjournment of Congress 
only two foreign ships have been ad- 
mitted to American registry. One of 
these was a German ship, which occupies 
much the same position as did the steam- 
er Dacia, seized and now before the 
French prize court. Officials of the 
Commerce department believe there is to 
be no further progress in bringing for- 
eign ships under the flag of the United 
States until it is found what the work- 
ings of the new seamen’s law is to be. 

Under a recent decision by the attor- 
hey-general of the United States, the 
Seamen’s act, passed late in the last Con- 
gress, will not become operative until 
next November. In the meantime, how- 
ever, owners of ships in the coasting 
trade, as well as in ocean commerce, are 
threatening to retire from American 
registry and adopt the registries of 
other countries because of alleged hard- 
ships under the new law. 

It is claimed that in the effort to better 
the condition of seamen on United States 
ships, and to provide adequate crews to 
protect ships in time of storm, conditions 
have heen imposed which will actually 
put out of business many vessels on the 
Great Lakes and coast waters of the 
country, and prove so expensive to ships 
under the American flag in the ocean 
trade, particularly to South American 
ports and to the Orient, that it will be in operation; Triumph Mfg. Co., ice 
Impossible for these ships to compete cream freezer, ice crusher, carbonator, 
with foreign vessels. and bakers’ and confectioners’ supplies. 

With regard to the trade with South J. M. Shull was in charge with four as- 
America and the Orient, the requirement  sistants. The Edwards Co. furnished, 
that every able seaman must speak and _ free of charge, counters, showcases, cash 
understand the English language consti- register, chairs, tables, ice boxes, bread 
tutes, it is claimed, a condition which racks, etc. The Hofman Mfg. Co. fur- 
cannot be met by American vessels in nished bread, dump and pan racks, etc., 
Competition with ships which employ Chi- free. The Corn Products Refining Co. 
hese or Japanese seamen. was represented by Mr. Webb and as- 

It was expected that when Congress sistant. The Commercial Flour Co. had 
adjourned and the government ship pur- a display of Henkels and Bullpup flour. 
chase bill was defeated there would be Atmore & Son, exhibit in charge of Mr. 





Cleveland Bakers’ Exhibition 

The exhibition of the Cleveland Retail 
Master Bakers’ Association, in connec- 
tion with the Women’s Exhibition, was 
an unqualified success. No _ exhibition 
ever created as much talk and interest 
among the public as this one. Bakers 
from all parts of the state attended. 
Flour mills were well represented and 
the supply houses took an active part. 

Among those making displays were: 
Hubbard Oven Co., demonstrating a 
white tile nickel-plated German-Ameri- 
can oven in charge of Arthur Fosdyke; 
J. M. Wilde, Read Machinery Co., flour- 
sifting outfit, cake machine and dough 
mixer in operation; the Fleischmann Co. 
was represented by Messrs. Newcomb,- 
Zepp, Opper and others, including J. W. 
Higgins, retired Cleveland manager; the 
Joe Lowe Co., bakery specialties, was in 
charge of William Eich; the W. Edwards 
Co. had an Ordway oven, flour sifter and 
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elevator, cake machine, and dough mixer~ 


Rewalt. Miller-Eberhart Co. showed one 
ton of Mecco baking powder and ex- 
tracts. The Star Elevator Co., exhibit 
of flour, in charge of Messrs. Blasius and 
Hensen. The J. H. Phelps Co. showed 
a candy department in operation. 

An up-to-date bakery, shown by the 
Cleveland Retail Master Bakers’ Asso- 
ciation, was in charge of Frank Hueb- 
ner,- assisted by A. Seidler, John Eckel, 
L. Straka and J. Zibbell. 

The decorator, an artist of the trade, 
was John Odoski, assisted by his daugh- 
ter, Miss Jennie, and by Frank Knoth, 
Jr. Much surprise was expressed at 
their work. The best piece was a chariot 
decorated with violets and roses, driven 
by butterflies and led by a doll. 

The exhibition was very creditable to 
the Cleveland bakers. It is said that 
next year’s exhibition will be on a larger 
scale. The committee of arrangements 
consisted of John Hudlett, chairman; 
Herman Metager, vice-president; Frank 
Hueber, secretary - manager; Jacob 
Streitberger, treasurer; and Louis Bueh- 
ler, Herman Laemker, N. Brand, A. E. 
Luthardt, Frank Knoth, Henry Schey 
and L. Straka. 





Big Bakery for Harrisburg 

Mrs. Mary R. Graupner, and her four 
sons, Max R., Albert R., Frederick R. 
and William R. Graupner, are the prin- 
cipals in a corporation, to be known as 
the Standard Baking Co., which will 
build a $100,000 bakery at Harrisburg, 
Pa. Plans for the building are now be- 
ing prepared and it is expected that con- 
struction work will soon begin. 





Prices of Spring Patent and Wheat 


The following table gives the average quo- 
tation of patent flour per 196 lbs in wood, 
f.o.b. Minneapolis, as obtained from north- 
western mills, and the closing price of No. 1 
northern wheat at Minneapolis on April 23, 
1915, and on approximately the same date 
in other years: 


lnor Pat l nor Pat 

bu bbl bu bbl 
1915.....$1.60% $7.85 1900..... $ .64 $3.35 
|) Pee -92% 4.55 1899.. 7° 3.45 
1913..... 88% 4.55 1898..... 1.14 5.85 
1912..... 1.10% 5.60 1897..... 67 3.90 
» | > > ary 1.00 4.85 1896..... 61 3.25 
2916..... 1.09% 5.35 1895..... 56 2.90 
Oo eee 1.22 5.80 1894..... 62 3.20 
eee 1.06 6.20 1893..... 65 3.65 
\ Pa &4 4.10 1892..... 80 4.10 
3906.00 78 3.90 1891..... 1.10 5.70 
ee 98 5.00 1890..... 86 4.60 
1904..... 91 4.60 1889..... 85 5.20 
1903..... 76 3.85 1888 80 4,20 
sy ees 75 3.65 1887..... 74 4.15 
1901..... 72 3.60 1886..... 81 4.50 





Hard Winter Wheat and Flour Prices 


The following table gives the price of a 
95 per cent patent flour, per bbl, in jute, 


f.o.b. Kansas City, the closing price per bu 
of No. 2 hard at Kansas City on April 17, 
1915, and on approximately the same date 
in other years: 

No.2 Pat- No. 2 Pat- 
Year hard ent Year hard ent 
1915.....$1.55 $6.65 1906..... $ .81% $3.35 
1914. .... 88% 3.80 1905..... 1.04% 4.65 
2983 ...6% 87% 3.75 1904..... 90% 4.15 
1912..... 1.09% 4.55 1903..... 67 2.95 
tS Pe 88% 3.90 1902..... 71% 2.95 
> | ee 1.05% 4.65 1901..... 68% 3.00 
1909..... 1.34% 5.65 1900..... 63% 2.90 
1908..... -95% 4.00 1899 -66% 3.00 
1907..... -74% 3.05 1898..... 89% 4.75 





United States Visible Supply of Wheat 


The following table shows the visible sup- 
ply of wheat in the United States on April 


17, 1915, with comparisons (000's omitted): 
Year Bus Year Bus 
it Peer er he Rae 31,196 
W914. cecccees ee, Pee 35,565 
BP tee 52,995 - 1908... .. cece. 43,596 
i) Sree . FO eee 49,868 
oS Saree / 3) ae See 54,814 
| ee NL Bl Peete ee 29,179 
BOSS. cecccvers SRROO WPS ecvescvcc 29,154 
BOOS s veweevces 36,732 1897.......66- 36,979 
BOOT cS cssevases SEOee . BRPOs cece vccte 58.483 
SOOO sé Saveewes OO ee eee 68,626 
BOOBs cecsveses SEGAT BOSSvicrsccice 69,217 





Northwestern Flour Output—Exports 
The attached tables show the flour output 
and foreign shipments and approximate con- 
sumption of wheat by mills of Minneapolis 
and Duluth; also by 62 “outside” mills with 
a daily capacity of 50,115 bbis, from Sept. 
1, 1914, to April 17, 1915, with comparisons, 
in bbis (000’s omitted): 
-— Output—, ---Exports—, 
1914-15 1913-14 1914-15 1913-14 
Minneapolis ...10,481 11,705 1,479 1,263 
Duluth-Superior 828 822 101 146 
62 outside mills 7,126 7,353 192 166 














Totals 19,880 1,772 1,575 
The same mills consumed wheat in this 
period (000’s omitted), in bus, as follows: 
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Special Notices 





The rate for advertisements in this de- 
partment is 20 cents per line (seven words 
to the line); minimum charge, $1. 

For the benefit of those out of a position, 
advertisements of Situations Wanted will be 
accepted at one-half the above rate, 10 cents 
per line (seven words to the line); minimum 
charge, 50 cents. 

“Display” advertisements will not be in- 
serted at the line rate, but will be charged 
for at the rate of $3 per column inch. 

Only advertisements entitled to Special 
Notice classification will be accepted for 
publication herein. 

Advertisements under this heading are 
transient and the advertisers’ responsibility 
is not necessarily vouched for by the North- 
western Miller. 

Copy for advertisements in this depart- 
ment must reach us by Saturday to appear 
in the issue of the following Wednesday. 

Cash should accompany all orders. 








HELP WANTED 








A MAN WHO CAN SELL FLOUR IN 
western and central New York state to 
large trade; don’t answer this ad. unless 
you can show results; salary and bonus to 
proper party. Address 1313, care North- 
western Miller, Minneapolis. 


FLOUR SALESMAN WANTED FOR 
northern Missouri—Large mill, with good 
trade established, will pay good salary to 
right man; prefer one acquainted in terri- 
tory; only men with clean records and 
references from past employers need ap- 
ply. Address Box 278, care Northwestern 
Miller, 231-232 Exchange Building, Kan- 
sas City, Mo. 








FLOUR SALESMAN TO REPRESENT 
Kansas mill in Pennsylvania and New 
York; must have executive ability and 


good judgment as well as salesmanship; 
successful experience with Kansas flour in 
that territory essential; satisfactory terms 
to the right man. Address 274, care 
Northwestern Miller, 231-232 Exchange 
Building, Kansas City, Mo. 








SITUATIONS WANTED 








BY BOOKKEEPER—SIX YEARS’ EXPERI- 
ence with flour-milling; can refer to both 
former employers; married, steady and 
reliable. Address J. R. Moreland, Lex- 
ington, Mo. 





AS HEAD MILLER WITH SOME GOOD 
milling firm in mill of any size, either 
States or Canada; highest references, Ad- 
dress “H. M.,” 1307, care Northwestern 
Miller, Minneapolis. 





AS HEAD MILLER BY MIDDLE-AGED 
man; wide experience, hard and _ soft 
wheat; references; put up best of quality; 
keep mill in good running order; sober; 
come on short notice. Address 1314, care 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 


AS HEAD MILLER, 200 BBLS UP; MAR- 
ried, 14 years’ experience; sober, ener- 
getic; do millwright work; guarantee 
quality and yield; am employed, but can 
come on reasonably short notice. Address 
1293, care Northwestern Miller, Minne- 
apolis. 


BY PRACTICAL MILLER WITH 25 YEARS’ 
experience to take charge of mill, 125 to 
500 bbis; will accept second miller place; 
satisfaction guaranteed; want permanent 
position; state salary; reference furnished, 
Address 1316, care Northwestern Miller, 
Minneapolis. 

MAN WITH 15 YEARS’ EXPERIENCE, 

age 40, seeks position as local manager 

or branch manager; good judge of flour; 
experienced bookkeeper; understands ship- 
ping and transit; can sell flour on road; 








gilt-edge references. Address 1300, care 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 
SALES-MANAGER, AGGRESSIVE AND 
successful, with 15 years’ selling and ex- 
ecutive experience, desires position with 
mill or flour and feed shippers; capable 
of stimulating and maintaining entire 
sales organization. Address 1315, care 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 





OPEN FOR POSITION AS HEAD MILLER 
in mill of medium or large capacity; have 
had large experience with both hard and 
soft wheat; never failed to make good; 


can come well recdmmended. Address 
377, care Northwestern Miller, 231 Board 
of Trade Building, Kansas City, Mo. 





FLOUR CHEMIST, PH.D., SIX YEARS 
with large American mills, five years’ pre- 
vious and later experience in food, agri- 
cultural and industrial lines in Europe 
and United States, seeks other engage- 
ment in milling industry. Address 1310, 
care Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 





WILL BE AT LIBERTY ABOUT JULY 1, 
1915—-Man nearly 40 years of age, with 20 
years’ active experience in flour and grain, 
continually associated with most success- 
ful men in the business, have had excep- 
tional constructive experience throughout 
the United States as travelling salesman, 
branch office manager, also successful as 
sales-manager located at mill -headquar- 
ters, influential personal acquaintances, 
seeks position with northwestern mill as 
sales-manager; best references. Address 
1309, care Northwestern Miller, Minne- 
apolis. 





1914-15 1913-14 

OE oo 6. 6c Feet cs.ces os 47,164 62,673 
Duluth-Superior .........++. 3,726 3,699 
62 outside mills ...........+. 32,067 33,088 
DORM ocd csdgodccsccacses 82,957 89,460 
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HELP WANTED—(CONTINUED) 








YOUNG MAN, GRADUATE OF COLUMBUS 
Laboratories, with practical experience in 
laboratory of one of the leading spring 
wheat mills, wants position in charge of 
mill laboratory; highest references as to 
character and ability from present em- 
ployers. Address 1298, care Northwestern 
Miller, Minneapolis. 








BAKERY WANTS 








WANTED—POSITION SUPERINTENDENT 
good-sized bakery; experienced large, 
modern plants; technical education; Ger- 
man; married; high references; turns out 
high quality loaf. Address William Holt- 
ing, 1700 Tenth Avenue South, Minne- 
apolis. 








BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 








FOR SALE—FEED MILL, WAREHOUSE 
and well-paying grain, hay and feed busi- 
ness, in North Pacific city, 25,000 popula- 
tion; exceptional chance for right party; 
value of plant, $12,500; owner selling on 
account of having other interests. Ad- 
dress 1299, care Northwestern Miller, Min- 
neapolis. 








MILLS FOR SALE AND TO LEASE 








FOR SALE—150-BBL WINTER WHEAT 
mill and grain business in heart of excel- 
lent farming territory; located on two 
railroads with milling-in-transit privilege; 
have a brand of flour and trade that 
withstand strongest competition; will 
make an interesting proposition. Address 
“K, M.,” 1308, care Northwestern Miller, 
Minneapolis. 


A GOOD PROPOSITION—100-BBL STEAM 
and water-power flouring mill located in 
good wheat district of northwestern Iowa; 
good exchange and local trade; furnishes 
power for city electric plant; mil) in fine 
condition; lack of capital only reason for 
selling; this is a live proposition; act 
quickly. Address 1294, care Northwestern 
Miller, Minneapolis. 











MISCELLANEOUS 





FOR SALE—40 H-P. NEW ERA GAS EN- 
gine and 40 h-p. gas producer plant; good 
condition; makes cheap power; only $600. 
Address Custer Milling Co., Custer, Mich. 


THE WEEKLY NORTHWESTERN MILLER 





We have a 
New Machine 
for 


Separating 
Wheat 
and 


Oats 


We make a 
separation 
that will 
interest 
you 


The Strong-Scott Mfg. Co. 


Minneapolis, Minn. 


Representing 


- Invincible Grain Cleaner 
Silver Creek, N. Y. 











and the many other excellent arti- 
cles of food prepared and served on 
the Dining Cars of the 


ene 
Northern Pacific 
e 

Railway 
have won International distinction. 
The Northern Pacific Dining Car 
Service is declared by the best 
authorities to be unequalled. 
Dr. Harvey W. Wiley the eminent 
food expert, said it surpassed any- 
thing he had ever before found at 
a public eating place and should 
be copied by others who wish to 
serve the public with food that is 
healthful. 

A. M. CLELAND 

General Passenger Agent 
St. Paul, Minn. 


“SEE AMERICA” 


The Great Big = N | 
Baked Potato 



















April 28, 191 






















We Conserve, Not Destroy 


James T. Morris & Co. 


COMMERCIAL 
ADJUSTMENTS 


Credit Investigations 


931-933 Lumber 
Exchange 


Minneapolis, Minn. 


Accounts of Millers solicited. 
Have bonded attorneys all over the United 
States. 


Reference—The Northwestern Miller. 


Ww. A. Frame, ©. A. 
RICHARD DOUGHERTY, C. A. 


Frame, Dougherty& Co. 


CHARTERED 
ACCOUNTANTS 


Maintain a Department for Milling 
Auditing and Systems 


815-816 PLYMOUTH BUILDING 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
ST.PAUL,MINN. NEW YORK CITY 








The purest, strongest and most economical 


ACID PHOSPHATE 


for Self Rising Flour 
is made by 


Wilckes-Martin-Wilckes Co. 
New York, N. Y., and Camden, N. J. 





PAUL & PAUL 
Patent Attorneys and Solicitors 


Patents Procured and Trade-Marks 
Registered in all Countries 


854 Security Bank Bldg., Minneapolis 











For Hand 


to 





ling Grain 


There’s nothing equal to Caldwell's 
Helicoid. This screw conveyor is regu- 
larly made from 4-inch to 16-inch diam- 
eter, capacities 100 to 5,000 bushels per 
hour. Helicoid occupies less space, re- 
quires less power to operate, costs less 


begin with and less to maintain 


than any other form of grain conveyor. 
Supplied with or without steel boxes. 
Large stock of standard sizes always 
on hand, 


Send for Catalog 38 


H. W. Caldwell & Son Co. 


Chicago: Western Ave., 17th-18th Sts. 


Fulton Bldg., 
Hudson Terminal, 50 Church St., New York 


YOU 


naturally wish to be prosperous and it is 
therefore necessary for you to lay the 
proper foundation for your own prosperity. 
Sometimes you can profit at the expense of : 
others and especially when backed by the ; 
most up-to-date bakers and leading chem- 
ists devoted to the advancement of baking. 


The surest way to lay this foundation 
is to save money. You can do this by 
using a sugar of acknowledged merit and, 
besides, it’s a standard product selling from 
one to four cents less than the price of 


other yeast foods. 


Why Argo Corn Sugar has proven not 
only a money saver but a bread improver 
is thoroughly explained in our new book- 
let. It behooves every baker to know what 
is best adapted for his use after it has be- 
come the standard in the best bakeries, so 
we offer the book of facts to you for 


the asking. 


CORN PRODUCTS REFINING CO. 





With our modern equipment we economically manufacture NEW YORK CITY 


First-class Steel Conveyor Boxes, Elevator Heads, Legs, etc. Ask for prices. Wittehell Buliding 




















